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• . ■ ■ CHAPTER 1 ^■ 

{ 

*^ INtRODUCTION 

< ■ 

r ' r ■ 

The existence or two recognized language groups- In Canada, coupled with 
a common desire for national unity, places a large responsibility on educational 
Institutions to promote' second language achievement. In many countries throughout 
the world, sec^d language training forms some part of thft educational curtlculxim, 
* byt possibly only In Canada- can It Ije said that; blXinguallsm Is, or at least 
' should be, an educational goat ^uly relevant to the, needs of the country, the 
need for blllngualism has been^9tressed at the Federal governinent level In "both 
their programs for sedQjul language training, and 'the^premitim placed on bilingual 
skills of government einployees. There are Indications that similar developments 
ar£ taking place In the prlvate ?ec c Ccf,, Maltais, 1973), Probably .the 
greatest challenge to national blllngualism resides In generally unilingual areas, 
f primarily the English ones. Students In such areas lack the bilingual milieu 

which cai^serve'to reinforce second-language skills, and, are faced with the 
^ 'Realization'' that, because of the overwhelming Influence of the U,S,A,, English 
has a'domlnanL position in th& North American context. 

The Increased Interest in second language learning, demonstrated by 



Canadian governmental and educatiorial officials. Is paralleled by ati active response 
on the part of a large number of Canadian researchers, A small sample of some of 
the more ambitious of these promising projects Includes: the Sti Lambert Project 
(e,g,, Lambert and Tu^Ker, 1972), the Bilingual Education Project of the Ontario 
Institute for Studies In Education (e.g,. Swain, 1974) , the Ottawa-Carlton French 
Project (e,g,, Halpem and Klrby, 1973), and the Ottawa *Roman Catholic Separate 
School French Evaluation Project (e,g,, Edwards and,Casserly,^ 1971, 1972, 1973), 
These research programs have significant ^implications not only because of their 



^ - theoretical relevance but also for their great practical potential. The same we 
^amni ...... g . . , 



believe is true for the research -program to te described in the following chapters, 
and we hope that the ntaterlal presented wi^ll be jad seriously and cfililcally by 
both teacher^ and researchers alike* -| It goes without saying that for true progress 
In 'thlst area^ the teacher and researcher must join forces'aqd approach the problem 
^ , as a team. * ' % 

A General Overview of the Present Research - . - ' 

y this report summarizes the* results^of a two-year research project designed^ 

both to Investigate factors .which promote second language acquisition' and^also to 
monitor changes, in ^hese factors associated wltli .increased training and proficiency 
.in the second language. A particularly important aspect of this research Involved - 
the careful construction of measuring instruments to permit the present investi* 

1 ' ■ ■ ' ■ . . . " 

gations to be rigoroysly conducted* At one level,* the research reported here may ^ 

be viewed as an evaluation of an existing second language program, specifically 

the French program beginning .Id Grade 7 which was initiated in Ihe London Public 

School system in 1966» However, the research project also examined students in 

London*s secondary school ^ench program Vhlch has a considerably longer histoty* 

^ vXhe aim pf this evaluation was not to uncover specific successes or failures in 

thfese programs, but rather to determine their ovej^all degree of success Ijy examining 

aspects* of the French language competence of the students, as well as their under- 

Standing and appreciation of French culture in Canada* In 'a more general sense, 

^d perhaps more significantly, the research represents an attempt to. develop an 

understanding of factors which promote French language competence in a largely 

£ngljCsh"speaking cultural milieu/ We entertain the hopeful expectation th^ a 
I 

, knowledge of such factors will encourage the development of techniques wh'lch will 
promote an even greater level of French competence in all such milieus* 

Tlie aims of the Fr*,ach program for grades 7 to 11 were enunciated by^the 
Ontario Ministry of Education and dcCe_pted by Londcj^ln 1966 (Curriculum Guide 1 - 

. ■ ' ■ . • 



15A (7))t Those for grade 7 '^re reproduced below because>they reflect 
the general orientation ior the entire ^program and are highly applin^able'' 
to the present research*- Any evaluation of student performance must Jje ^ 
i&ade in the light of the objectives of the educational' program in wKich 

the students participate. Furthermore, these aims would appear to be 

' ■ , ' / ■ . * ■ 

applicable to Frjench language programs not only in Ontario but through- • 

^' , < ' ' " ^ 

out much of the rest of Canada.. ' ' 



AIMS OF THE FRENCH PROGRAM 

t 

GENERAL AIMS , 

' rrr: ^ ^ - . , . 

1* ' Attitude Development 

a)' In Canada, where a large proportion of the population is French^ 
speaking, and whefe the intermingling of the French and English- 
>speaking peoples will increase with tii;te, it Is important that 
each should have knowledge of the other's ]^ :;e'for ^he 'purpose 
of pommunication' and better understanding* 

A major aim of a French program, therefore, should be to foster 
goodwill toward, and unders'tahding of, fellow Canadians who 
speak French*^ 

'\ b) The effort required to cohnnunicate in French will help the student 
^ to appreciate the difficulties of children learning English as a ' 
second language* ' , ■ 



c) The teaching of ^ the respective language skills when the chiJd is 
psychologically and physiologically receptive should result ir 
rewarding expei^lences in the language learning process and thereby 
^ro;note favourable attitudes toward second language learning at 
^ higher levels* 
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^ 2^ Lin^istic Objectives * ^ 

It should be the aim a French program to develop competence ''in hearing 
(auditory discrimination)* understanding* speaking* reading and writing French 
within ihe limits of the course, fox the purpose of direct communication with 
native speakers, 

^3, Cultural Objectives - ^ 

It shouia*be the aim of a French program to increase phe pupil's aware- 
ness of the way other people live, and of the way they th^k and express 
th^l^l^lves'th'rough the medium of their language, ' ^ 



SPECIFIC 'AUffi 



a) to^develop the pupil's ability to understand spoken French at a normal rate 
of speed within the limits of the course cx study, 

b) to<enable the pupil to express himself fluently with an acceptable accent 
and intonation i*ithln the limits of the structures and vocabulary contained 

' in the course of study, * * * 

> ^ 

c) to establish* through hearing* .understanding and speaking French* a 'solid 
, basis of language patterns upon which the pupil may construct and expand 

both formally, through further study at the secondary level, and Informally, 
through private study or contact with French-speaking people, 

d) to effect the transition from oral skills to those of reading and writing, 
so that there be maximum transfer of ttie oral speech habits to the written 
fomos and*ml!>imum Interference of the written with the oral: 



The preceding list f c^rrlcular alms and objectives served as a starting 
point for the- present research .Project and gave it an initial point of focus. 
Next It was necessary to attempt to determine what student characteristics might 
either facilitate or hinder the attainment of these goals,* Fortunately there 
exists a formidable body of previous 9esearcA* aad teachers'* experience to which 
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It must be emphasized in passing that ve specifically chose to Ignore such 

Important potential sources of variation in the successes or fali'ures of second 

language programs as teaching methods, currlcular jemphasls, and teacher experience 

or competentcy. In doing so we did not mean to ^mply that.Xhese are not valid 

and significant issues, rather it wa:. simply necessary to limit the scope of our 

project, to a mangeable stz^^ Moreover, a substantial project (see Halpern and 

KlrJby, 1973) is currently addressing Itself specifically to these matters, 

f , . * 



we were able to turn (e»g», Gardner and Lamhert, 1972; Jakobovits, 1970; River^, 

1968)* Horeover^ because much work had already b€^n completed In examining the 

nature and role of language aptitude factors dr. second language acquisition' 

* (e-g*! Carroll and Sapon, 1959; Culhane, 1970; Lutz, 1967), our primary emphasis 

* * 

became one of Investigating the attitude/motivational domain* 

The concept of language aptitude refers to ^ subset of verbal abilities 
which are required for successful^ second-language acquisition* The hiLsr >ry of 
language aptitude assessment is relatively long. One review article of research 
in this area was mitten as early as 1929 (Henmon» 1929) ^ and discussions of 
theoretical and methodological issues have an equally long history (see, for 
example, Symonds, 1929)* With the advent of more sophisticated technology, both 
with respect to ability assessment and analytical procedure! and equipment^ 
considerable progress has been made in the development of language aptitude tests 
(see Carroll, 1963)* At the present time,*there are a number of reliable and 
valid tests of language aptitude available to teacher^b* which can be used both as 
diagnostic and prognostic instrument^ (Carroll, 1963)* Lutz (1967) has also 
provided a very thorough and detailed review of the recent literature on the 
development of foreign language aptitude tests* Three of tbe best known instru- 
ments are the Modern Language Aptitude Test (f!LAT) (Carroll and Sapon, 1959), 
the Elementary form of the Modern Language Aptitude Tests (EMLAT) (Carroll and 
Sapon, 1967), an<? the Plrasleur Language Aptitude Battery (PLAB) (Pimsleur, 1966)> 
Each of these tests has received considerable attention and have proven 
. to be of great value* In the most recent edition of the Mental Measurements 

Yearbook (Buros, 1972), these tests along 'with other tests of a similar nature 

I 

are revieO^d iu some detail. Although there are positive aspects assoc^ted wit^ 
all of thfem, the research literature provides more empirical support for the tests 
developed by Carroll^and Sapon (e*g*, Culhane> 1970)* One unique feature of the 
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Pimsleur Language Aptitude^ Battery, however, which has been conunented upon is that, 
unlike the two produced by Carroll and his colleagues it attempts to provide an 
assessment of thfe studenC^s motivation (interest) to learn the language* It is 

( - ■ ■ \ ■ ' 

iJnfortunate that fhe assessment is one of poor quali\^» Hakstian (see Buros, 

1972, p» 5AA) states ror example; 

"Part 2, Interest, is assessed via a single item with a 5-point scale 
running from -'Rather uninterested" (in studying a modem foreign language) 
through "Strongly interested*'* Such an assessment seems very unreliable, 
since the measurement of such fluctuating, noncognitive constructs is' 
somewhat unreliable at best >" 

There is a considerjible body of research literature, as well as obser- 
vations by^ teachers, that indicates that a student's motivation to acquire a . 
second language can be asr important a determinant of success In acquiring a second 
language as iSi^hjs language apt5,tude* This ' research is reviewed in a later 
section of this chapter and it indicates that while the motJ^vation to acquite a 
second language is important in determining achievement, the motivational com-: 
ponent is Itself a complex interaction cf Interest in the subject matter> a 
willingness to work hard for achievement, and attitudinal variables (fostered in 
the home and possibly at school) associated with the specific language group and 
group's in general* This particular motivational complex has been referred to as ' 
an integrative motive (see Gardner, 1966). and, because of its demonstrated importance 
and its complex nature, it seeemed imperative that a battery of tests be made 
available to provide reliable and valid measures of iadivld*'al- difference^ in it. * 
Because of its complexity, it is not su rprising i,nat a simple single item assess** 
ment' of motivation like that provided by the Pimsleur Language Aptitude Battery 
(Pimsleur, 1966) has proved inadequate* 

A typical language aptitude battery requires approximately one hour to 
administer to students* In view of th^ demonstrated importance of motivational 
components and their relative independence. of the aptitude component, it appeared 
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obvious that similair' attention in terms of esting itime be devoted to the assess- 
ment of motivational components* »The development of a .standardized battery, 
comt>arabJ.e tQ ttiat' produced for the assessment of language aptitude, would be a 
major step forward in the prediction of individual differences in second language 
achievement* Like the^^ptitu^ tests, such^tests could be used for both prognosis 
and diagnosis* Unlike language aptitude, however, an appreciation of students* 
motivational strengths or weaknesses would permit the teacher tb modify the 
curriculum to either capitalize on the strengths or counteract the weaknesses 
(see Barkmah, W69) * Such modifications lAuld be active in that motivational 
components are amenable to change, albeit not without considerable effort; modifi^ 
cations of curricula to account for differences in language aptitude, on the other 
hand, are ntore of a passive nature* Verbal abilities are not'easily changed 
(see Lambert, 1961) so^at modifications in a curriculum made on the basis of a 
knowledge of the students'" language aptitude? ave such as to' permit more rapid 
progress Cin the case of high aptitude students) or more opportunities to learn 
(in the case of low aptitude students)* Curriculum changes cannot result in 
changes in students' language aptitude* Changes can, however, influence sLudents' 
motivation and thus their achievement* Hence, to a considerable extent it could 
be argued that reliable aii|d valid indices of student motivation provide the 
greatest possibilities for ultimately improving second-language proficiency among 
all students in the community. 

Although the^jceseatch presented in this report is unique in that it focuses 
on the development *of a battery of tests to assess students' motivation to^ learn 
a second language, it is not unique in emphasizing motivational constructs* 
Second-language teachers have he^n concerned with motivational aspe«s for a 
number of years, and considerable ingenuity has been showp in developing ways of 
attempting to improve students* motivation to learn the second language* In order 
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to promote an Interest In actively using the second language, teachers hdve used 
modifications of the old "twenty questions" game, have had students write and 
direct their own plays, have taught students French songs, and have encouraged 
them to write their own newspapers or produce mock radio broadcasts* Outside of 
the classroom, many other motivational props have been developed* In many schools, 
French clubs ,are encouraged, **French days" are held, and often excursions to the 
other language community are conducted* The list is endless! About the only 
limiting factor is the Ingenuity of language teachers (and they often seem to be 
a hi|hly Ingenious and energetic group)* It seemed all the more unfortunate that 
with so many ideas for manipulating the motivation of the students, a>attery 
of standardized tests of motivation with which to monitor the success or failure 
of these Innovations did not exist* 

The existence of a b^tery of motivational' indices would permit educators 
to assess the role of motivation in learning a second language* At one level, 
teachers could simply determine the relationship between individual differences 
in motiv£,tion and individual differences in second-language achievement* There 

are ^many other exciting possibilities, however! The existence of such a battery 

/ \ ■ ^ 

would permif^ educators to assess the effects of various types of incentive programs 

One study conducted in the course of the present project for example, investigated 

the effects 9n motivational characteristics of a four day controlled excursion 

to Quebec City* Only an experimental version of the proposed battery was used in 

* ^ 

a. pre-tri}}/post'trip design in which 211 students were tested, but the results' 
demonstrated a considerable increase in grade 8 students^ appreciation of the 
cultural benef its^ of the trip, an increase in favourable attitudes towards French 
Canadians, and an increased interest in learning French /for commupicational 
purposes* Actual motivation to learn French did not change, but the Change in 




" attitudes noted above Indlcatei^some of thp benefits of the excursion program* 
It is perhaps notewor^hjcxfhat despitfe the fact that such excursions are relatively 
commonplace, a review of the literature failed to uncover comparable assessments 
of such trips* A battery of tests to measure motivational components would permit 
greater elaboration of the effects of similar trips varying in duration and type 
of exposure to the other language community. Such tests could also permit an 
assessment of the effects of *^Fr^ench Days", special tnotlvationally based programs, 
and the other innovations currently in use* ^ 

Tt^ existence of a battery of tests would also'pertnlt educators to monitor 
motivational characteristics of students as they progressed through a second 
language program over a course of years. There is considerable discussion about 
the effects of the age of the student and his interest in and ability to learn 
a second language, and although it seems reasonable to ai^gue that motivational 
variables are obviously implicated (see Gardner, 1962) little systematic attention ' 
has been directed toward thei^* The existence of a standardized measuring 
instrument of student motivation would allow answers to these questions either 
from a developmental or cross-sectional approach^ and would permit their evalua- 
tion in anumber of different programs. 

Research conducted in Great Britain (BursCall, 1968; 19J0a; 1970b; 1972) 
has demonstrated considerable variability from one region to another in the general 
level of French competence achieved even Iri comparable programs* Such differences 
are, of course, well known to language teachers* The reasons for them can be 
attributed to many factors, the quality of the program, the quality of the teacher, 
the abilities of the students, or any number of socioeconomic factors* Burstall 
reports that these differences tended to covary with the attitude toward learning 
?rcnch of the principal (l»e,. Head if one prefers the British termiAology) of 
the school 'concerned, but although ^uch covarJ^tlon may have implications for 
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educational planners^ the psycholpglcal basis Is not clear* It ^eems possible 

that the attitude of the principal could affect attitudes of school personnel 

and thus the children, and these attitudes could influence the motivajtion of the 

studeats concerned* Or alternatively ^ the attitude of the principal could simply 

reflect those of the community in which, the school is situated, and thus those ^ 

of the parents and consequently the children* The net effect could ^e the same^ 

differential achieveipent based on differential student motivation* A battery of 

tests designed to assess student motivation would permit a greater understanding. 

of the nature of the relationship* Moreover, a modification of these tests would ^ 

permit one to assess the ^ittltudes In t'he community (i*e*^ the parents of the 

children) (c*f,, Gardner, 1960; Feenstra and Gardner, 1968; Smythe and Stennett, 

1970)* If It were demonstrated that regional differences in'French achi-evement 

covaried with regional differences In student and community attitudes, both the 

* 

psychology of second language acquisition and pedagogical practice could be 

considerably enhanced* This line of reasoning is considerably expanded in Chapter 

6 of the present volume* 

In summary, a standardized, reliable, and valid battery of niotivational 

* 

indices has many potential uses* It could be used for both prognosis and diagnosis^ 

for assessing the, effects of various incentive programs, for comparing students 

of different ages, or level of training in the language, or for monitoring 

regional dlffe|^ences in F-tudent motivation which might reflect important community 

attitudes toward the second^^langu ^ge program* ' ^ 

* 

Background; The Theoretical Rationale and Empirjcal Support for the Attitude/ 
Motivational Tests 

The 'concept of motivation has often been invoked to explain differences 
in second language achievement, particuJ.arly where the language program is 
constant and students are comparable in lai^guage aptitude (c*f*, Carroll, 1962), 
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Despite Its Importance as an explanawory concept, It is only comparatively recently 

chac theoretical and empirical papers concerned with ^pllcaclng Che ti^le of 

motivation In second-language acquisition have been written* One of Che original 

4 

creatlses on Che Imporcance of moclvaclon In second-^language acqulslclon was chac 
of Dunkel (19A8), though hls'flndlngs were somewhac meager, possibly because his 
conception of motivaclon was limited solely, to a concern- of the goals of language 
acqulslclon and Che amount of efforc Che scudenc expertded* Afcer a number of 
studies he concluded chac moclvatfon had a slgnlflcanc effecc on achievemenc but 
^chac nonectteless, Che ef feces weire noc pron9unced» Indlcaclons thac a more global, 
actlcudlnally based, concept of the moclvaclon Co learn a second language, was 
necessary Co accounc for second language achievement appeared slighcly later in 
a numbet o^ dlfferenc sources* In his inlclal studies of billnguallsm, Lambert 
(1956a; 1956b; 1956c) noted that some inscancef^^f superior acquisition of the 
second language seemed explained ouly on the b^sls of Che studencs* emociqfial 
Identificacion wlch the ocher language community* Nida (1957) fur chermore, 
reported a case history of one stud^t who had difficulty acquiring a second 
language despite a good language program and an adequate level of language apcitude* 
He explained chls failure In cerms of emocional difficulties in incorporacing 
anocher language vhlch could be craced to Che scudenc*s early home experience* 
The first attempc aC a cheoretlcal model of mocivacic^n Co acquire a second 
language was, however, made by Susati Ervin (195A)* Drawing upon Che research and 
cheoretlcal model developjed by Howrer (1950) to explain firsc language acqulslclon, 
Ervin argued thac successful second-language acqulslclon depended upon a willing- 
ness on Che pare of the scudenc to identify with Che other language communlcy* 
Many scudies have been conducced dealing wlch che role of atcitudes and motlvacion 
in second-languagG acquisition* To provide a broad overview of chls line of 
research, several of theses- scudies are summarized in Ta^le 1. 
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Insert Table 1 About Here 

' W K "-^ 

The initial studies directly qjncemed with assessing motivational aspects 
associated with second -language acquisition vhich focused on* attitudlnal cha,ract^ 
eristics were conducted by <3ardner (1958)* One of these, published in 1959 
(Gardner and Lambert, 1959) seirvad as the model for a number cf s^ibsequent studies. 

■ r * 

In this study, the correlations among one measure of French achievement, a number 
of attitude and motivation ilkeasures and a number of language aptitude indices 
were factdr analyzed » Of the four factors obtained , Mo shared ^variance in coiMon 
with the measure* of FrencK achievement. One of these factors defined a language 
aptitude dii^nsion, the other an attltudlnal-motivational dimension. The inter- 
pretation of this second factor indicated that the successful acquisition of a 
second language depended upon "a willingness to be like valued members of the 
language community" (p* 271)* In subsequent discussions (see Gardner » ^ 1966) » 
this dimension has been referred to as an integrative jnotive*\ 

These results were replicated in a second study (Gardner* 1960) which also 
employed the factor analytic method >ut appr&ciatljr increased the number of' 
attitude measures and indices of French achievement/ Seven factors were obtained* 
but two of them shared variance in common with the measures of French achievement* 
In general* these two factors wer^e comparable to the two described above* One 
of them was defined largely by the three indices of language aptitude included 
in the study; the other received its dominant loadings from three motivational 
indices* Motivational Intensity* Desire to Learn French, and an Integrative 
Orientation. Ojf the measures of French achievement, aural comprehension and grammar 
tended. to be most highly related to the aptitude- dimension whereas bilingual 
automaticity and accent! were more highly related to the integrative motivational 



dimension^ The measures of pronuticiatiqn 'accuracy, reading fluency, and vocab- 
tilary were approxlTnately equally related to both diinensions* As in the first 



study, these results also warranted the conclusion that French achiefvement was 
related to two components, language aptitude and an integrative motive, but in 
this case there is a clear indication that they influence differe^nt types o£ skills* 
In this study, the parents of . the students were also tested* The res^ults demon- 
strated an association , between the parents' attitudes' and those of the students* 



It seemed clear that the integrative motive *was rostered by a similar orientation 

on the part of the pareiits* 

* ■ > r ' 

Similar studies of English speaking stujd^hts learning French ' ave fiub- 

-■ ^ " . 

sequehtly been conducted^ in.Maine^ Louisiana, and Coruiecticut (Gardner and Lambert, 
1972) and in London, Ontario (Feenstra and Gardner, 1968; Smythe, Stennett and ^ 
Feenstra, 1972)* Studies ha^e also investigated Franco -American students learning 
French (Gardner and Lambert, 1^972) and Filipino students learning English (Gardner 
and Santos, 1970)* Ther results of these studies are consistent; with those 
described abqve* In each case, it was clear that a motivational component accounted 
for much of the variability in second language achievement though close inspec- 
tion of the studies will reveal that correlates of the motivational complex vary 
somewhat * V ^ ^ 

All of the studies an consistent in indicating that integratively 
orieqted students evidence a strong^sr motivation to learn the language fhan 
students who are in st rumen tally oriented, and generally achieve higher* (An 
j^ntegirative Orientation reflects an interest in learning the language in order 
to be ^le to interact with members of that language group, an instrumental 
orientation describes an interest in learning the language for more utilitarian 
reasons such as to get a good job)* In many of the studies, this integrative 
orientation is associated with favoiitable attitudes toward the other language 
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group (e*g*» French Canadians), Xn some It^ is asspclated with feelings of anomle 
(c»f», Lambert, 1963) , a non'-ethnocentric^orientation, and non-authorttarian 
attitudes, and/or a helglitened Interest In foreign languages* Although the 
attit^jdln^l bases for the Integrative motive seem from the above listing to be 

highly variable, there are many possible reasons* The studies were conducted In 

> 

very different geographical and cultural areas, the ages of the students varied 

at.'. 

from study to study,* and the students were tested In differing stages of the 

langi^age acquisition program* Possibly, the more potent variable, however, was 

* 

that all of these investigations were conducted to study a phenomenon using tests 
developed largely for that particular study *^ Although every effort was made to 
ensure that the tests measured what they werd thought to measure, no attention 
was directed toward test construction, and there was little uniformity , in ,the ' 
tests from study to study, even for those bearing similar nanes* 

Studies have also been done using this model to evaluate different types 
of programs at the unjLverslty level (Scherer and Wertheimer, 1962; 1964), while 



s^d oi 
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others have focused on measuring different aspects of the Integrative. motive 
(Randhawa and Korpan, 1973)* Attitudinal differences between students who 
continue their foreign* language training and those who choose to drop out have 
recently been reported by Bartley (1969, 1970)* Moreover, an entire research 
program, referred to as the St* l^ambert project (see, Samuels, Keynolds and 
Lambert, 1969; Lambert, Just and Segalowltz, 1970;, Tucker, Lambert, d'Anglejan 
and Silny, 1971; Lambert, Tucker and d*Anglejan, 1972; Lambert, Tucker, d*Anglejan 
'and Silny, 1972; and Tucker,' Lambert, and d^Anglejan, 1972) is concerned with 
evaluating a bilingual immersion program in the elementary school with at lea^sbs^ 
some attention directed towards evaluating changes among students on chatacter* 
Istlcs included* in the integrative motive* Another major longitudinal project 
concerned with elementary bilingual education is currently underway in the Ottawa, 
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though measures of language aptj^tude are icluded in* this^study* Chapter % 
also presents our first attempt at producing^ a' formula by wliich to predict 

second language achievement* Chapter 5 describes the results of two serendipitous 

It 

studies pot originally included in the initial research plan* These studies 
have taken on profound sigiii^cance both in our theoris:ing and future research 
^ plans, and have important implications to an endemic problem faced by foreign 

language teachers throughout North America* The problem we refer to was first 
labelled by Diana Bartiey (1969) as **the foreign language drop-out problem" 
^p^it is hoped that the evidence provided in Chapter 3 will offer some 
insights as to how this trend may either be arrested or possibly even reversed* 
Chapter 6 also stresses a different orientation to studying the second language 
leatjiing prpcess and focuses on consensual beliefs (or stereotypes) about 
important social objects* The potential relevance and influence of such group** 
^ endorsed percept-Ions to the concepts French Canadians, English Canadians, My 

French Teacher and My French Cburse on the acquisition of French language 
skills are the topic of Chapter 6* A fifth concept, My English Course, wa? 
included in this phase of the research to serve, as another point of reference, 
a control, and ^s an aid to interpreting the responses to the concept My French 
Course* Finally, in Chapter 7 we have ^attempted to integrate the results, ^ 
and propose, ^ot an all encompassing theory, but at least a beginning of a 
model whichN^ith subsequent research (some of which is already underway) will 
optimistically lead toward a theoryi * 

Finally, three appendices, are included to provide the reader easy ' 
access to information too detailed to fit comfortably into^ the body of the 
text* Included in the appendic^s^re)all of the test materials used in , 
^ ' both the initial study (Chapter 3) and the validation study (Chapter 4)* 
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Separate School System and according to thd first/ reports from- this projecf- 
(Edwards and Casserly^ -1971 , 1972, 1973) an 'at tempt 'is to be made to assess some 

aspects of student attitude. Unfortunately »^ nqt much detail is presented in 

' ' * * * 

theke three, latter reports to deterinlne what attitudes are^o be Investigated 

and just how this will be done* All of the above studies share the weakness, 

hoWfever, that the tests employed were developed ^exclusively for specific ^pr^ect^, 

This^Tfe not meant to denigrate those projects; their focus is on examining a 

/ . V. ^ : . , ' ^ ^ 

/ ' ' # * * 

process. The time appeared ripe, however, to establish a uniform battery of tests 

' ' ' \ ' ' - * 

so that the practical Implications of this phenomenotu could be morel carefully 

■ N - - \- H " . 

mapped,; ' This is a major aim of th6 research project described in the present-- 
report. , . ^ ^ ^ 

ttfe Elan of the Chapters to Follow ' • . ' 

As many of the analyses and Statistical results, to be presented in 
subsequent chapters may seem rather complicated and esgteric to persons who have ' 
not been subjected to- formal courses in .the 'analytic statistical procedures 
iised by social scientist's. Chapter 2 offers a t^rie'f cram course li^xperijiental 
designan^T^^ralysls* An attempt was made to k^ep the language and concepts as ^ 
jargon-free an^ non-technical as possible and it is to be hoped that a leisurely 
readlng^of Chapter 2 (for those who deem it- necessary) Vlll help to unravel any • 
of the jargon that may have crept into later chapters,. Chapter 3 provides a 
descrlpt^ion of the test cdnstruction phase of the attitude/motivational test 
battery and also describes the relatior^sh'ips airong the attitude /motivational 
tests and several measures of French achievement. Also included in Chapter 3 is 
a preld^minary description of developmental changes across five'grade le;vels on ^ 
the various measuring Instruments included in this phase. Chapter A atteiaptSy^to 
demonstrate .the soundness of the measuring iastruments developed in Chapter 3 
and to , validate \the iSiaJor findings and conclusions 're^rted in that chapter. 



The correlation inatrices generated in order to produce the- factor aiialytic 
solutions of Chapters 3 and^A are^also included as appendices for those readers 
equipped both with keen enough eyesight and' a strong enough compulsion to wish 
to examine them* . ' ■ 
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PTION OF STODtES CONCERNED WITH ^ ROUE DP ATTITUDES AND MOnVATIOtl IN SECOND-IANGU&GE LEARNING 



REGION IN WHICH 
STUDY WAS 
CC>n)UCTED 



YEAR OP ^ SAMPLE 



STUDY 



SIZE 



GRADE 
LPVEL 



PUBaSHEt|' REFERENCE . 



Enalisb'Speaklngi Students Learning French 



Montreal* 



Montreal* 



Maine 
Louisiana 
Connecticut ' 

London* Ontario 



London* Ontario 



London, Ontario 



RJC 



1957 



1959 



1961 
1961 
-> 1961 

1967 



1970 
1970 



75 



83 



1A5 
9fi 

?53 



171 



125 



11 



10 



9, 10, 11 
9, 10 
9, 11 

9 




Gardner, /R.C. & Lambert > W.E. >' Motivat4.onal 
Variabies in Second -Language Acquisition.' 
Canadian Journal of Psychology , 1959. _13» 266-272. 

Gardner. R.C.. Motivational Variables in Second- 
Language Learning. Internal;ional Journal of 
American Linguistics . 1966 >' 32^ 2^77^7 

Gardner. R«c.^ Lambert, W.E^^. Attitudeh a nd Moti - 
vation in Second - Language Learnigg . Newbury 
House. Massachusetts. 1972.* 

Feenstfa. H.J. & Gardner. RU:.* Aptitude. Attitude 
and Motivation j.n Second-Language Acquisition. 
Research Bulletin No, 101, University of Western 
Ontario, 1^68. 

Snythc* P,C, &'Stennett» R,G,» The effects of oral 
French trailing on students* attitudes and lln* 
guls tic ' abilities". A prellmlnary VepSrt, Paper 
presented the ^Ontario Educational Research 
Council Meetlftgs* Toroptot 1970, 

Smythe> P»C,> Stennett^ R,G, & Feenstra> H,J,* 
ttltude* Aptitude^ and Tvpe of Instructional 
^r«agram In Second -Language Acquisition* Canadian - 
j£furnal of Behavioural Science, 1972» A» 307-21, 
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TABLE I - continued ^ 

DESCRIPTION OF SXpDIES CONCERNED WITH THE ROLE OF ATTITUDES AND MOTIVATION IN SECOND- LANGUAGE LEARNING 



•REGION IM WHICH 
STUf)y WAS 
CC.IDUCTED 



YEAR' OF 
STUDY 



SAMPLE 
SIZE 



GRADE 
LEVEL 



PUBLISHED REFERENCE 

4 



Fraaco-AJiierican Student" " ^araliig Erench 



Mi^lne 
Louisiana 



I9j61 
1961 



98 
80 



9, 10 
,9, 10 



Gardner* R»Ct & Lambert* W»E»* Attitudes and 
Motivation in Second ^ Language Learning * Newbury 
House* Massachusetts* 1972* 



^ Filipino Studentg Learning English 



Manila* Phillippines* 



1968 



103 



Senior 



Gardner* R»C» fit Santos* E»H»* Motivational Vari- 
ables in Second"Language Acquisition. A 
Philippine Investigation Research Bulletin 
No» 149* University of Western Ontario* 1970* 



These studies are also discussed in Gardner and Lamber^:'s Att^ ^ tudes and Motivation in Second -- Language Learning . 
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^ , . CHAPTER 2 

PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN AND ANALYSIS ^LEVANT TO THE INVESTIGATIONS 

V 

The research to be discussed In the^followlng chapters^runs the gamut 
with respect to design considerations and statistical analyses perforfaed* The 
present chapter Is* Intended to provide a general background for some of the 
moro esoteric statistical analyses applied to some of the data* For reader3 
with some statistical training, this chapter will be unnecessary* For those 
w.lth little Experience with the Intricacies of statistics, It Is hoped that the 
brief discussions here will prove sufficiently enlightening to permit them to 

' understand the principles, if ^ not the mathematics, involved* It is not the intent 
here to provide^^a treatise of the various statistical techniques, but rather to 

' explain in relatively simple terms the general meaning and usefulness of the 
techniques used* 

In the course of readiug the chapters to follow, the^ reader ^111 come 
across various statistical techniques such as Analysis of Variance, Factor 
Analysis, and Multiple Correlation,^ more general approaches to data reduction 
such as Item Analyses, ^nd general statistical procedures associated with the 
concept of reliability. In the' sections to follow, each of these will be 
discussed so that understanding o| the various procedures will (hopefully) be 
Improved * 

Analysis of Variance 

Despite its name, analysis of variance is a technique for determining 

whether the means for a number of different groups differ more amongst them-^ 

selves^than reasonably can be attributed to chance* For example, consider that 

you had five grade groupings of students, grades 7, 8, 9, 10» and 11* The numbers 

of ^students in each group need not be equal* Suppose, further, that you had 
* 

1 
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given the students in each grade a test measuring Attitudes Toward French 

ft. 

Canadians* After scorlhg the tests, you would be able to compute the mean score 
for each group* Obviously, you would be surprised If the means for each grade 
were Identical* You wuld expect them to vary somewhat* On the other hand, you 
would be surprised If they varied too much, because If they did you would 

probably conclude that In fact the attitudes of the students In the different 

^ * 

grades toward French Canadians were really different* Analysis of variance Is 

a statistical technique which. permits one to consider the means from several 

groups simultaneously and ask the question, **Is It reasonable to expect the means 

to differ much as they do if the groups i^re Identical (on the average) with 

respect to the attribute being measured*" 

It Is not the purpose here to^discuss the arithmetic underlying analysis 

of variance, or t:he underlying mathematical theory* The logl,c of the technique, 

however, begins with a question much like that Indicated In the previous paragraph* 

and asks tiO^ likely It wuld be to obtain means as different as those obtained 

If In fact the groups /'should be Identical*** Tb conceptualize what Is meantN^y^y 

the phrase **should be Identical", consider again the ^example with respect to * 

* 

the student-s In the five grades 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, and their scores on the 

scale pf Attitudes toward French Canadians* It_ Is possible to think of all 

students «/ho are In grades 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11* These would be referred to as 

« 

populations* Any particular group o'f grade 7 students, then, could be considered 
as a sample from the girade 7 population* That is, each sample of students we 
have for each grade, can be thought of as a sample from its respective population* 

If we i^re to assume that the various populations had the same attitude 
toward' French Canadians, we would expect that in general the samples we have 
obtained would also tend to have .the same attltuae, and that any differences 
which (Jo exlst^re due to chance, that 1ft, the luck of the djraw* In statistical 

23 



jargon, this is referred to as the Null Hypothesis > The analysis of vailance 
Cetrfmlque permits one Co determine how likely (or probable) it Is Co cbtaln 
meatis as different as chose obtained If In fact Che null hypothesis were true* 
It ±9 this null hypothesis of no difference between the populations which was 
referred to In the. earlier phrase "should be Identical/* If as a result of the 
analysis of variance, one determines' that one would expiect the means to differ 
as much as they do only 5% (or ^%) of the time If the null hypothesis Is true, 
then It Is generally concluded that likely the null hypothesis. Is not true* 
That Is, o'^ne generally concludes that the populations are In fact ncjt equal* 
^ When one speaks of a significant effect, of grade for example, one means that 
the analysis of variance has suggested that the means .are more variable than 
one would expects due to chance, and that consequently the populations are 
probably different* . . 

One cannot tell slmt)ly by looking at the size of the differences among 
the means whether or not^ they are due to chance* In the analysis of variance, 

* 

at least of the type being described here, the sizes of the differences between 

the means of the different samples, are compared with the sizes of the differences 

* t 
amoiVg p&ople In the samples* If the attitudes of the people In a sample differ 

considerably, than It Is reasonable to expect the means of the samples to , differ 

considerably* The analysis of variance makes such a comparison, an^ It Is for 

this reason that such an analysis Is done rather than simply looking at the 

means of the varlou,s groups and deciding that they look quite different* 

^ The preceding discussion refers to the simplest form of analysis of 

.variance* It Is possible, however, to have much more complex forms* For example, 

we might have a situatloA In which we are Interested In comparing the means / 

among say the five grades 7, 8, 9,-^10, and 11, but that within each grade we 

are also Interested In determining whether the boys differ from the girls* 
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That is we are interested in making comparisons between grades but also between 
the sexes* In the jargon of statistics^, this would be referred to as a two 
factor analysis of variance* In this case, the two factors are grade and sex * 
The analysis of variance would permit us to ask the questions, **Do the gradi^s 
differ^among tjiemselves?*', and also "Are the boys different from the girls?** 

* 

on the attribute measur^>d* In this case, however, one can also obtain answers 
to a further question, viz* , '*Are the differences among tlie grades for boys 
'different than the differences among the grades for girls?*** In thiit case, we 
are asking whether grade and sex interact or combine in some unique way, hence 
the test of this question is sometimes referred to a test of the interaction , 
^ in this case between grade and sex* To complete this picture, it should be 
stated that the last question could also be asked in a different way; viz * , 
*^Are the differences between boys and gUrls at any one grade appreciably di££- 
erent than the differences between boys and girls at any other grade?"* 

V- - ^ 

In the Case of the three questions asked above, the statistical jargon 
•> 

would state them ^s, *'Is there a significant effect due to grade?**, '^Is there 

^ ^ 

a significant effect due to sex?", and finally, '^Is there a significant inter* 
action between grade and sex?"* The analysis of 'variance provides a probability 
statement with respect to each of tbese questions, and if the probability value 



I to each of thes£ 

\ 

less than 5%, t/tie 



for anjt comparison is less than 5%, we general decision made is that the groups 
* X 

do in £act differ with respect ^o that comparison* 
Factor Analysis 

Factor analysis is an arithmetically complex, b^ conceptually simple. 
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chnique which permits, an investigator to simultaneously investigate the major 
relationships among a set af variables* In .conducting a factor analysis, there 
are typically three steps to be followed* Firs ts the correlations among all 
variables are computed* The result is a correlation matrix* This is often 
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referred to as a square matrix because It has .as many columns as It^ does rows, 
hovever since It Is symmetrical usually only one half of the matrix is presented 
(as in Table 1 in this chapter). Second, the correlation matrix is factored 
using techniques tj^rived from matrix algebra* The result of this operation is 
g^nerally a^rectangular matrix with as many rows as the correlation matrix, but 
considerably fewer columns* This is referred to as a factor matrix* Third t an 
operation referred to as "rotation" is applied to this matrix in order to produce 
a matrix which is more parsimoniously interpreted than the factor matrix* The 
result is another matrix which has the same number of rows and columns as the 
factdr matrix* This is termed a rotated factor matrix* 

The major purpose of factor analysis is to provide a, means of investigating 
all the relationships described in a correlation matrix without having to consider 
simultaneously all the correlations* The rationale depends upoti determining 
hypothetical dimensions which are generally independent of each other, and 
studying the relationships of each of the variables to these dlmei\sions* If a 
series o^ variables aie highly related to one dimension, it is reasonable to 
conclude that they are highly related to each other* Since each dimension is 
independent (or unrelated) to every other dimension, this permits the im'estigator 
to determine the major independent components which account for the correlations 
among all the variables* For the purposes o^ communication, an investigator 
typically attempts to name the various factors (or dimensions) by considering 
the nature of the variables most highly related to them. The" factor names, 
however, are to a considerable extent arbitrary* Factors gain their meaning from 
the variables contributing, to them, not from the label applied* Hopefully, 
however, the factor name does describe the general component underlying the 
variables defining the factor* 

^ In the generation of the factor matrix and^the rotated factor matrix. 



numerous procedures are available to the investigator* It is beyond the scope 
of this presentation to discuss the nature of these various procedures and the 
differences among them* In point of ^f act, the mathematics underlying them can 
get rather formidable and it is unfortunate that the various books which have 
been written on the subject require some great deal of appreciatii^ of loatrix 
algebra* One book which is nonetheless highly readable is that by Harmon (1967), 
and though so^e of the mathematics may be perceived as frightening by some 
people, a considerable appreciation of the technique is nevertheless possible. 
Other sources circumvent many of the mathematical conceptions, and by tha use 
of examples explain the major rudiments of the technique* Examples of such 
sources are Ferguson (1971), Guilford and Fruchter (1973) and Hunally (1967)* 
At the present time a major technique used generate a factor matrix 
from the correlation matrix is the principal axis solution* Th^ name for this 
technique derivefs from the fact that the procedure isolates the major axes (or 
dimensions) which serve to account for the principle clusterings of ^the variables 
in a multi-dimensional space. The major underlying notion is that among a set 

V 

of variables, some are more highly associated with some than with others* That 
is, the variables can be grouped togetheit into clusters in terms of their major 
components* This is achieved by means Jof ^ fairly straightforward mathematical 
operation* Generally, however, £he various dimensions isolated in this manner, ^ 
Lhough mathematically unique^ place emphasis on dimensions in terms of their 
ability to account for, or explain the general Correlations among all the* 
variables* As such, the presence or absence of Any given variable cap have a 

F 

considerable influence on the numbers (or factor loadings) which appear 'in the 
factor matrix* To circumvent this problem, the technique of rotation is applied 
to the factor^ matrix* The notion underlying rotation is to focus on thosa 

relatively small clusters of variables which are more highly related to each * < 

f ' * 
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Other, and shift the axes (dimensions) »so that they pass-closer to^these 
clusters and are less Influenced by other^ variables which are not close to the 
, clusters* Because of this, the presence or absence of a particular variable 
does not materially influence the solution* The most common rotational technique 
used today is that developed by Kaiser (1958) and is referred to as the Varlmax 
solution* This procedure is also a fairly st^aight-forward arithmetical one 
which serves to identify various clusters of variables wit^S^ the restrictioi!i^that 
* the dimensions identified are independenT of each- other (i*e*\ the dimensions 
a^e uncoftelated) * As a result, the investigator is able to discuss the resulting 
' dimensions as independent^ components *^ ^ _ 

It must be'emphasized tha-t the fac!tor matrix and the rotated factor 
matriot both summarize the.m^jor relationships which ,.occu;r in the correlation 
matrix* This can be determined to .the readers satisfaction by, considering the 
fictitious data in Tables 1, 2 and 3* T^le ^ presents the correlation matrix 

\ • - 



<' —In^rt Tables 1, 2, and 3 About Here 
* f or five variables* Table 2 is the factqr matrix obtained by performing a 

\ 

principal axis solution to the correlation matrix* (For the non**initiate, it 
should be stated that the hlghes^ absolute correlation for each variable served 

• ■ ' ' \ 

as its communality estimate)* Table 3 presents the rotated matrix derived from 

the Varimax (Kaiser, 1958)^lutionv 

Inspection of the correlation ma^ix will reveal a fairly clear pattern 

In the relationships* Variables 1, 2, an^l 3 (Intelligence, Language Aptitude 

^ and French, Achievement) tend to he highly correlated among each other* Highly 
* * 

correlated in this instance might be taken to refer to any, correlation greater 

» * 

than ±.*30)* Similarly, Variables 4 and 5 (Attitudes toward French Canadians 

and Motivational Intensity) tend to be highly correlated with each other and 
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with Variable 3, thcpigh they are not highly related to Variables 1 and 2» This 
pattern suggests two general clusterings with Variables 1 and 2 forming one 
clustei: afid Varl^ibles A and 3 forming the other* Variable 3 tends to be related 
to both of these small clusterings*. , Since the first cluster Is comprised of , 

^ the uteasures of Intelligence and language apti]tude» It could' be Interpreted as^ 
suggesting that these tiro tests both tap cognitive skills, or a g^eral, verbal 
ability* Furthermore, since the sf^cond cluster Is composed of t'he two measures, 
'Altitudes toward Frendh Canadians and Motivational Intensity, It would suggest 
that those Individuals with favourable attitudes toward French Canadians tend, 
I to expend considerable effort* In attempting to leara French* Such a configuration 
laightj^ Interpreted as reflecting a nrotlvatlon toj^rd l^rnlng" French* l^at 
the varlab^es^ln each cluster tend not to correlate appreciably with the variable 

^ In the other cluster would suggest tftat differences In'vsrbal skills are unrelated 
to differences In tnotlvatloh* The measure*of French Achievement , however. Is 
related to the twa Independent clusters, suggesting that^ Individual differences 
In French achievement tend to W related on the one hand ^to individual differ- 
ences in verbal ability, and on the other to -Indlvlduat differences in motivation*^ 

'That is, such results indicate tHat an individual's French knowledge is related 
to two characteristics, verbal ability and motivation* Perhaps it should be 



emphis^lzed again that this example is fictitious; it does serve as a preview, 

however, of things to come! 

^ Although the above Interpretation fo^llows fairly directly and simply 

from inspection of , the t^rrelatfon matrix, it can sometimes take considerable 

time to consider all the possible combinations of variables* In the present 

example therft were only five variables, and consequer'^ly only 10 correlations* 

(Incidentally, if there are N variabilis, there will be * N(N-l) correlations)* 

2 

But consider the labour and time invo^^^ if there were say 40 variables (that*s 

, * 

780 correlations!)* 

' ' ' . . 



the technique of fattor analysis simply makes the task of interpretlp^^ 
the correlation matrix an easier one/ As already stated* when conducting a 
factor analysis, one typically first obtains the Principal Axis solution and - 
then th^ Rotated Matrix, Although it is perfectly reasonable and meaningful J 
to interpret the Principal Axis factor matrix {.see Table '2), it is generally 
recogtiized that the interpretation Is not as parsimonious as that provided b^ 
the Botated Factor llatrix,. In a later paragraph, brief mention will be made 
of the interpretation of the Principal Axis factor matrix, but first it will 
be clearer if attention is. directed toward the Rotated Factor matrix. 

In interpreting any factor matrix, the aim is to determine what is 
common to eaQh of the variables which receive high factor loadings (i,e,> numbers) 
on a particular factor, and what distinguishes them from variables which receive ^ 
low loadings on that factor. Each factor is interpreted one at a time, and * 
independently of the other fact6rs:' Also, of course,-^me decision has .to be 
made as to i^ha^! constitutes a "high factor loading". In arriving at 'this decision, 
the focus is on the magnitude of the factor loading and not its sign, because 
che sign merely indicates the direction of the relationship. In many studies, 
a high factor loading is taken to'm^an any factor loading for which the absolute 
value is greater than ,30, This, however, assumes that the number of individuals 
OT^ which the correlations are computed is approximately 100 or more, S^nce 
this is true of all the factor matrices referred to in this book, we shall not 
discuss the logic of this any further, and _sfmply accept the value of ±,30 as 
indicating a substantial relationship. 

Turning then tc the Rotated Factor Matrix (stf^ Table 3) we can inspect 
the factor loadings on Factor I (the first column of numbers). It will be noted 
'that three variables receive factor leadings greater than 0,30, These are 
Variables 1, 2, and Intelligence, Language Aptitude, and French Achievement, ^ 
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^ respectWely* What do these three variables have In common? We might; conclude 
that differences In amount of knowledge of French characterizes these three 
measures, but this would not Tnake sense since many highly intelligent people may 
in fact have no knowledge of French*^ If, however, we were to interpret the ' 
comibon element as Cognitive Skills , Verbal Ability , Intelligence or LanguagS 
Aptitude , it woul'd be more meaningful 1ft that Its sen'sible to interpret individual 
differences opr^riables 1, 2, and 3 as reflecting any one of these* Furthermore, 
* it ip also mean^gful to. consider that such individual differences need not 



necessarily be related to differences In Variables A and 5* Also, given the 
limited Information provided by the five variables any one of the four definitions 
of tHe common element underlying Factor I is equally likely* The label appljled 
is to some extent arbitrary unless other variables could be introduced which 
would permit further clarification* TThat is, with such results, Factor I could 
be interpreted as describing a dimension of Cognitive Skills , Verbal Ability^ 
Intelligence or Language Aptitude * Whichever label one. prefers does not tihange 
the ^ct that the dimension is defined in terms of Variables 1, 2, and 3, and 
that the common element focuses "Sft Verbal skills* In this book, preference will 
be given to tfte label. Language Aptitude, for such a configuration because it 
is parsimonious to refer td such verbal^ skills us reflecting an aptitude for 
languages* 

Factor II is also defined by three variables tjwith factor loadings greater 
than *30* These are, .however, Variables 3, A, and 5 (French Achievement., 
Attitudes toward French Canadians, and Motivational Intensity)* Again, we 
might wish to refer to the common element as French Achievement ^ but we could 
easily think of Individuals with favourable attitudes toward French Canadians 
or with a high motivational intensity to learn French who know no^rench* 
(They may have ha<}^no opportunity to experience the French language)* If, 
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however, we focua our attention on Variables 4 ^nd 5 we would conclude that 
individuals with favourable attitudes toward French Canadians denranstrate a 
high level of motivation to learn French (by virtue of the fact that the two 
variables have high loadings on this factor)* We might conclude, therefore, 

t 

that the tnajor commo^ element depicted by this factor is an Attitudinal or 

Motivational one* ill fact, later on when we obtain a similar configuration we 

i*ill refer to this asCan Integrative Motive factor because the implication is 

that the individual highly motivated to le^m French has favourable attitudes 

toward French Canadians and thus is indicating an interest in learning French 

because of an interest in the French Canadian community/ That the measure of 

French Achievement contributes substantially .to this dimension suggests that 

individual differences in French Achievement are related to individual diff- 

ferences in something which might be called an Integrative Motive * Although 
* 

again, some might disagree with the label applied it does not change the fact 

that these t^ree variables define this -dimension* It will be noted, further, 

that Variables 1 and 2 do not contribute to this dimension indicating Tfhat 

individual differences in intelligence and language aptitude are unrelated to 

individual differences in the Integrative Motive * 
• = ' . 

The interpretaition of the Rotated Factor matrix, therefore, indicates 

/■ 

that there are two fairly independent clusters of variablea* One cluster is 
made up of Variables 1 and 2, the other of "Variables 4 and 5* Furthermore 
VariaJ)le 3 is related to both clusters* That is, French Achievement is related^ 
,on the one hand to Language Aptitude and on the other, to the Integrative Motive . 
Thia conforms, of course to the interpretation which we already made when ^ 
considering the Correlation Matrix directly* , . 

The rotated factor matrix will always reflect what is contained in the 
correlation matrix becajise it is derived directly from it* In fact, given any 
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, factor matrix, one can within rounding error always reproduce the correlation 
matrix* The following fofnula Indicates how one can In fact reproduce the 
correlation matrix* That is: 



where: r^j is the correlation between variables i and j» ^ 

m 

Z indicates the summation over all the factors from k-1 to k=m» 



k=l 



/ 



a^j^ is the factor loading of variable i oa factor k» 

a^j^ is the factor loading of variable j on factor k» 

To demonstrate the use of this formula consider the factor loadings of 
variables 1 and 3 from the Rotated Factor matrix* Inserting their values in 
the above equation wuld yield; 

r ^ (.79) (.50) + (.19) (.57) 

13 

= .3950 + .1083 
= .5033 

It will be noted that this value of .50 is very close to the actual 
correlation of .52 given for Variables 1 and 3 in the Correlation Matrix* All 
the remaining correlations can be reproduced in the same manner. Thus, it is 
obvious that the Rotated Factor Matrix describes all the relationships summarized 
in the Correlation Matrix* ^ 

Earlier it was stated that the Principal Axis Factor Matrix, if inter- 
preted xrould produce an interpftatation which also coincides with the relationships 
summarized in the Correlation Matrix. Although an extensive interpretation will 
not be made here, iijspect-ion of the factor loadings in Table 2 will reveal very 
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comparable patterns to those already dlscissed. Factor I obtains high loadings 
from all five variables, an4 the measure of French Achievement obtaihs the 
highest loading* The implication is that the measure of French Achievement 
shares something in common with a11 the other measures (an observation which 
has slready been made twice before)* On Factor II, however, it will be noted 
that Variables 1 and 2 receive high negative loadings wheteas Variables 4 and 5 
have high positive. loadings* The implication, then, is that Variables 1 and 2 
are quite distinct from Variables 4 and 5* in fact, when their common correlations 
with Fre' n Achievement , as Indicated on Factor I, are removed the two sets of 
variables tend to be negatively related t^yeach -other* In short although both 
clusters of variables tend to be distifl*C, they nonetheless have a common 
correlation with French Achievement* This, of course, is the same interpretation 
arrived at from a consideration of the Rotated Factor Matrix and also the 
Correlation Hatrix* The reader might further satisfy himself that application 
of the formula ptesenteol tarller to these factor loadings also tends to reproduce 
the correlatioiju matrix* 
Multlplfe Correlation 

Multiple correlation is a simple extension^ of the correlation model, 
btt is generally used when interest is focused on determining the best way of 
weighting a series of variables to provide the best prediction of a criterion* 
Assuste, for example that an investigator had obtained measur^^from a gr6up of 
students on Intelligence, Language Aptitude, Attitudes Toward French Canadians 
and Motivational Intensity and later on had obtained a measure of French . 
Achievement* He might wish to determine the best weiglits for .each of the predictor 
variables which would provide the highest correlation between the weighted sum 
of these variables and scores on the French Achievement measure* In addition 
to providing the investigator with the best possible prediction of Fi 'ncli 
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Achievement, this technique also indicates the relative importance of each of 
the predictors. Those predictors with the greatest weights (referred to as 
beta weights) are the most important for prediction* 

In order to gain some understanding of tfhe meaning underlying the beta ^ 
weights assume that they weie »10, »40> »30, and *40 for the variables Intell" 
Igence, Language Aptitude, Attiti^des Toward^French Canadians, and Motivatic^nal 
Intensity, respectively* This would pean that considering only these four 
predictors as a group. Language Aptitude and Motivational Intensity are of 
greater importance than the other two variables fojr prediction and that Attitudes 
Toward French Canadians Is mOre important for prediction than Intelligence* It 
must be emphasized that the importance to prediction referred to above Is only 
relative with respect to the variables listed* The addition of another variable 
could considerably influence the tnagnitude of the beta weights* Furthermore, 
the relative importanr'^ is indicated by the square of the beta weights rather 
than the beta weights themselves* In our example. Language Aptitude is (*40)^7 
(*10) or 16 times (!) more important in prediction than Intelligence, at least 
given the four predictors* 

Multiple correlation is often used in this sense* There is,^howev^r, 
a more potent extension of this concept* Assume, for example, that one wanted 
to determine the best predictors from among 20 that one had administered to a 
group. It seems reasonable to, expect that many of these variables would be 
correlated among themselves, and that virtually as good prediction could be 
obtained by considering only a small set of the variables* Multiple correl^ion 
could be used as a technique to determine the weightings of all 20 variables so 
that their relative importance^ for prediction could be determined* However, a 
variant of this technique. Stepwise Regression, (see Nie, Bent and Hull, 1970) 
provides a means of actually selecting those te^ts which give the best prediction 
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without having to compute the weights of all possible variables. Thij procedure 
Is to be preferred over the pure Multiple Correlation method since It considers 
each variable as It contributes to prediction, and allows the Investigator to 
determine the relative weighting of the variables after the best of some given 
, nuinber have been selected* This indicates, therefore, not only the best pre- 
dictors but also their relative importance for prediction* 
Item Analyses and Estlma tes of Reliabilitv 

In the construction of any test, it is strongly advised ^that a researcher 
examine carefully the items comprising that test* At one level, this is done 
in the very beginning when the researcher carefully considers the wording and 
content of each item. Thus, for example, if you were Interested in developing 
a test of Attitudes Toward French Canadians, having decided on *the format of 
>^ the test you would spend considerable time writing and rewriting Items in order 
to ensure that they were grammatically correct and that they sampled the item 
domain of Interest* This is so obvious that it is seldom written about in books 
describing the principles of test construction* But in* writing items for an 
attitude scale, immediate attention is directed toward the grammatical correctness 
of the items as well as their "face validity" (l*e*, their relevauce to the 
attitude being assessed)* One would not include in a scale of Attitudes Toward 
French Canadians an item such as "The undying faith of French Canadians in their 
religious beliefs are a positive force in this modern world" because it is 
grammatically Incorrect. Similarly, one would obviously not include an item 
like "Canadian Indians are warmhearted people^' in a scale of Attitudes Toward 
French Canadians because such an item is not relevarxt to the domain of attitudes 
toward French Canadians* This concern for stril^cture and content is Important, 
however, there are many other factors which should also be considered in developing 
a test. If an attitude scale is constructed with only a concern for grammatical 
correctness and face validity, it is doubtful that it w^ll have much value* 

Er|c . ■ . _ 41 
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In developing a test, i;: is also important, that tKe researcher pay close 
attention to the sJtatistlc^ii characteristics of the test* Two important related 
characteristics that can easily be studied are the relationships between responses 
to an Item and scores on the total scales (referred to as item-total correlations), 
and the internal consistency reliability of the test (most, meaningfully assessed 
by means of the Kuder-Ric hard son reliability estimate)* 
Item-total Correlations 

> 

Assume that one wanted to develop a measure of Attitudes Toward French 
Canadians, The most appropriate" procedure to follow in this respect is to 
identify the response mode to be used, to write items which are grammatically 
correct and have face validity, and to present these to a representative sample 
of individuals* To ensure that the final test is a good measure of Attitudes 
, Toward French Canadians it is advisable to" initially pretest more Items than 
that actually needed*^ For example, if one wanted to develop a 10 Item test, 
it is strongly advised that the inl^tial pool consist of more thail 10 items* 
ITow many more will depend upon the number of meaningful Items that can be 
written and the time available to administer them to the sample of individuals* 
Within limits, the more items in the original pool', the better* 

Having presented a number of items to a sait^le of subjects, a first step 
in deciding on the "best*' items is to investigate how each 'item correlates with 
the score on the test* Although this might sound somewhat like a "boot* 

strap" operation, the logic is reasonably simple* First, it is assumed that 
the total score of all the items is an index of what the test Is proposed to 
measure* Si;.ch an assumption is reasonable if one has paid close attention to 
tfid face validity of the items* If then, an item is a good one in thaf in and ' 
ofc itself it indexes what the total test measures, it shou^^H correlate highly 
with a score derived from the sum ol all the items* If it does not correlate 
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highly, then' Ic follows that it J.S not measuring the same thing' that all . the 
Other It^s are measuring. In effect, this 13 an empirical test of the item's 
face validity* In this sense then, ah item is defined as 4 good one if it ' 
correlates highly with the total score, and it is this aspect of the logic , which 
is seen by some as a bootstrap operation* Looked at from another point of view, 
iiowever, the logic is sound* Assuming that the items all have some component 
of face validity, it seems reasonable to argue that a score based on all the 
items will provide a better measure of the phenomenon under Investigation than 
a score derive^ from only one item even if a few of the items are of questionable 
value/ Parenthetically, it might be stated, even though ft is obvious, that 
scores derived from a single item are of very little value since many factors 
tail influenpe responses to a single item* Those items which correlate highest 
with this, total score then will be the best indices of the phenomenon in question, 
and the items discarded as a result of this type of analysis vill tend to be 
the poorer ones * . 

■\ 

There one small flaw in the logic to this point* If one correlates 
scores on. an item with a total score which includes in it that item itself, the 
correlation will tend to be spuriously high* * It "is necessary, therefore to 

* 

compute the item-total correlations such that the item score does not contribute 
to the total score* This could be a major operation if one were to perforn^ all 
of these computations at the level of the raw scores* If, however, one computed 
the item-total correlations as described above, the corrected correlations can 
be calculated directly using the following formula: 
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where: '^i(T-l) " correlation of item i with the sum of all the 

remaining items in the subtest 

r^^ = the correlation of item i with the sum of all the 

items in the subtest including item i* 

S = the standard deviation of the total scores obtained 

i?y considering all items* The value is the square 

I of this number and is referred to as the variance of 
V /the total scores. ' 

S- = the standard deviation of the item scores* The value, 

' ^ is the variance of the item scores* 

*It should be noted that this formula assumes that r^^ is a positive 
value* If r^^ were negative, the above formula can still be used, except that 
in the computations, r-m would be treated as a positive value, and the sign of 

XL 1 

the result changed* 

The solutions of the above formula are sometimes referrefl to as corrected 
or adjusted correlations but it should be made clear that the results would be 
the same if for each item one were to obtain total scores derived from the 
remaining items and calculate the correlations directly* That is, for each item, 
the value calculated' is the correlation of that item with the sum of all the 
remaining items in the subtest* A high correlation then indicates that the item 
measures essentially the same thing^ as the sum of all the remaining items* 

Ten hapj)ens that an investigator is concerned with constructing a 
number Vf>.><&tests simultaneously* Consider for example, that you had made tip 
three subtests. Attitudes Toward French Canadians » Attitudes Toward Learning 
French, and Attitudes Toward European French People* Assume further that you 
had constructed 15 items for each of these subtests^ but that in each case you 
wanted the best 10 items* Following the logic described above you would score 
each, of the subtests taking care t^at you keyed each item correctly. For each 
item you could correlate scores on that item with each of the three sets of 
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total scores* Let us assume that the item in question was one of the I'.tems 
from the subscale of Attitudes Toward French Canadians* The three correlations 
that you computed would be the correlat-^ons of that item with respectively 
total scores on the subtests* Attitudes Toward French ^Canadians , Attitudes 
Toward Learning French, and Attitudes Toward European French People* One of f 
these correlations, that with Attitudes Towa*'' French Canadians, would, howvei^, 
be spuriously high and would have to be adjusted using the formula described 
above* When deciding whether to retain or discard this item then the first 
decision vould be made 'depending upon how this adjusted correlation compares 
with the adjusted correlations of all the other items making up the subtest of 
Attitudes Toward French Canadians* If it was among the highest 10 correlations,* 

* 

the inclination would be to retain the item* *However, if^it is truly a good 

item f or^ssessing Attitudes Toward French Canadians, one should expect further 

that it would correlate higher^ with its own subtest than with the other tw 

subtestst This introduces another decision in the process, namely that in 

* 

addition to having one of the 10 highest adjusted correlations among the 15 
items measuring Attitudes Toward French Canadians, its adjusted correlation 
should be ^reatex than its correlation with the pther subtests* If this is. not 
the case, th€ item should be considered suspect* 

It should be clear from the above that the decisions involved in 
selecting the best. items for a subtest are not hard and fast* There are decision 
rules to follow, but they must be tempered by rational judgment and intuition* 
The general rule is easy to state* That is, a good item is one that has a high 
correlation with the ^um of the i*emaining items in its test (i*e*, the adjusted 
correlation), and a relatively low correlation with other subtests* Achieving 

'■ \ 

this end invplves a^eat deal of care* One must consider the correlation^ 
obtained carefully, And at times apply a great deal of intuition* The end result 
however, will be a relatively homogeneous test of attitudes of the phenomenon 
of ii^reitc. f^. , ^ 
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Reliability . * / * 

The notion of reliability refers to the absence of error in the ineasure^ 
ment of a particular -construct^ such as^ for e:cample^ Attitudes Toward French 
Canadians* There are niany i^ays of assessing reliab^ity and anyone concerned 
with test construction should be faioiliar i*ith the- various intricacies of the, 
construct and the ways of assessing^ it* ^Qome very good references are Fergusoir 

4 

(1971)* Guilford and Fruchter (1973) * and McHemar (1969)* Two aspects of 
reliability will %e considered here* They are Internal Consistency Reliability^ 
and Test-Retest Reliability* 
Internal Consistency Reliab'ility 

If reliability /^s viewed as the absence of error in the measurement of 
a construct at a particular point in time* the. focus is on how well the various 



1 



Items in a subtest agree In their assessment of the construct. • Since error Is 
always assumed to be random^ the finding that various items agree in their ^ 
assessment of a construct implies that there is relatively little e'rror in the 
assessment * * 

One procedure used to assess the internal consistency reliability o£ a 

r 

subtest. Is the Kuder-Rlchardson (K-R) formula. There are various "K-R formulae* 
but the general formula can be written as: 



Reliability 



n-1 / . 1=1 



where : 



/ 



the number of Items In the subtest 

r 

the variance of the total scores 



i 



n 

i^l 



the sum oVeV the n Items of the Item variances. 
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The logic underlying the derivatioa of this formula is too complex to 

. ^' 

discuss here*, Nonetheless some appreciation of the formula Is possible* The 

^ ^ value', S^, aithough a single number, contains within it the sum of the Item- 

variances as well as something akin to^ t(ie sum of all the correlations among „ * 

the items* If these correlations are all positive and high will be consider- 

./ ably greater than Z 3,. If, however, the Item correlations were all low; 

1*1 ^ n . . ^ ' 

" : vlll be very similar. to I S^. In the limiting case, 'if the inter-Item correlations 
<^ • i=l ^ n , 

vere all zero, S?, would equal I sf and the Rellablllty'would be zero. Hence, 

- - i^, ■ 1=1 * , . L 

the^higher the correlations among all the ltems, the higher will be the coefficient 

. . n 

of rsPllabillty as measured by the K-R formula* The factor, — may confuse 
* \ ' ■ ^ n— 1 _ 

, n 

some readers* Suffice It to say that this adjustment Is necessary since Z.S^^ 

^ , * n ^ 1^1 \ ^ 

could never equal zero, so th^it the term S?. - Z could not equal 1, hence 

1^1 ^ ' ' . . 

without the n-1 factor,. Reliability could not equal 1 which would Index perfect 
reliability* 

r 

It should also be noted In passing that the above f oniiula xould result 
In a negative reliability coefficient* Such a vajue Is, however, impossible 
in theory since reliability must always vary from 0 (no rellabi^Llty) to 1 
(perfect reliability)* If a negative reliability coefficient were obtained 
from the K-R fi?nnula. It would indicate no reliability (1*^, the value would 
* be taken as zero)* Computationally .this would result If jihe correlations among 
the Items tended to be negative* This, of course, would however Indicate that 
the test Is not. In fact, reliable from an Internal consistency point of view* 
Test-Retest Reliability , J ' 

Another way of viewing reliability, and one -which Is more meaningful to 
most people. Is that a test tends to give the same assessment for Individuals 
on two different occasions* This, of course, assumes that what you are measuring 
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Is not changing over time* To Index Test*Retest Rellabl]|;^ty» one simply correlates 
scores on the first testing with scores on the second testing* If the phenomenon 
doesn't change over time, the test would be reliable If the^^ test tended to order 
Individuals In the same manner on the^wo_ testings* Of >coutse, If Individuals 
actually changed on the attribute ^^ver^ the two testings, this measure of^^ 



reliability would not make sense* However, If people are not changing on the"' 
attribute In question, a high- Test*Retest Reliability Coefficient would Indicate 
that* the rest Is reliable* ' . ' " 

When' computing Test*R&tesc'Kellablllty, therefore, an Investigator^ should 
obtain his two measures close enough in time ^fo^e^^ure that no true change has 
taken place ^^^^^^the other hand, he'oaust guard against the possibility that 
individuals may r^emember on the second occasion -how they responded the f Ir^^ 

) * 4 

time* Again, therefore the Investigator Is faced with another decision* He 
must make the time period between testings long enough to eliminate ^memory 
effects, but short enough to rule out any tr^ue Changes In the attributes being 
measured* This Is particularly important when the phenomena being measured 
are attltudlnal attrlbtltes* 

As stated in the initial paragraph of this chapter; the intant here was ^ 
to provide a general overview of the mare complex statistical techniques used 
in the research to follow* It'was not the aim to present all the intricacies 



of the various techniques* Anyone sophisticated in statistical methodology^ ^wil]}^ 
recognize that many of the Issues may be somewhat oversimplified; Such was 
necessary, however, to provide a general overview of the techniques and their 
applicability to the research, problems under investigation* In the chapters to 
follow, the , statistics used are presented on the assumption that the reader has 
grasped the major points made here* Emphasis, is then placed on what the 
statistics mean with respect to the phenomenon under investigation* Where a 
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^particular statistical assumption^is necessary, or where a particular inter- 
pretation is made which reqqires furth^ statistical considerations, these are ^ 
elaborated in greater detail* Jhe major aim, however, in the, subsequent cliapters 

is to focus on thfi psychological or pedagogical implications of the findings 

^ ' *i * 

and not a mass of statisf ics._ ' , • ' , 
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TABLE 1 

CORRELATION MATRIX IKVOLVING FIVE VARIABLES 





(Note: The Data are Fictitious) 
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1. 


Intell>lgence X - 


.62 


.52 


.08 


.24 


2. 


Language Aptitude 


X 


.34 


-.16 


.00 


3. 


French Achievement 




X 


.43 


.53 




Attitudes toward French Canadians 






X 


.63 


5. 


Motivational Intensity 








X 



TABLE 2 

PRINCIPAL AXIS FACTOR MATRIX 
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1. 


Intelligence 


.65, 


-.48 


2. 


Language Aptitude ^ 


.44 


-.68 


3. 


French Achievement * / 


, .76 


-.01 


4. 


Attitudes toward French Canadians 


.55 


.58 


5. 


Motlvatioml Intensity \ 


.68 


.43 



TABLE 3 
ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX 



1. Intelligence 

2. language Aptitude 

3. French Achievement 

4. Attitudes toward French Canadians 
'5. Motivational Ifttenslty 



I 

.79 
.80 
.50 
-.09 
.12 



II 
.19 
.11 
.57 
.80 
.80 
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CHAPTER 3 ^ ■ 

'ATTITUDES, MOTIVATION AND FRENCH ACHIEVEKBIT: THE INITIAL STUD'-- 

■ 

Introduction ^ ^ 

A iDajor purpose of this project was to Investigate the relationships 
among the various attitude Treasures and their relation to French achleventent 
at several grade levels* By focusing on students at different grade levels " 
within the same geographical, region, It seems feasible to det;ermlne whether 
there Is any meaningful change In the pattern of relationships at different 
age levels andvjgtages of second-language acquisition* The previous literature 
(see Gardner and LaiAbert,* 1972) makes.lt obvious that although the , integrative 
'motive is related to second-^language achievement, the pattern of relationships 
lsi>y no means consistent fronf study to study* Dl&enfangllng the causes of 
the variations In results Is not easy, however, since all of the studies differ 
with respect to some cbnblnaUlon of the age of the students, the tests used, 
the variables sampled, the relative amount of second-language training of the 
students^, .and geographical and cultural characteristics* The present Investl'' 
gatlon, however, was conducted In one geographical and cxiltural .region, and 
the attltudlnal measures were constant over the grade levels sampled* Some 
variation was necessary In the'measures of French achievement because, as Is ' 
true of any language purrlculum^ the second language ^skills stressed vary from 
grade to grade* Nonetheless, this t>roject provided more control than Prevlouit 
ones in that the pattern of relationships can be tied directly to the grade 
under lnve&tlgatiX)n* 

.The initial study had three major objectives* First, it was deemed 
^necessary to develop tests with known Item characteristics and which had high 
ojit^rnal consistency* A troublesome aspect of the previous research was the 
hauntitfgT*prry that some of the tests might be so heterogeneous in content 
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that they might be measuring a hodgepodge of characteristics rather than the 
one*implied by the name of the. test* Such measuring instruments could have 
validity in that they would correlate meaningfully with other measures, but 
the Interpretation of the correlations might not be as straightforward as^ 
suggested in the reports » This \^orry could not be reduced by searching the 
articles for reliability information because such information was never reported* 
This is not meant as a strong criticism of the previous research* The earlier 
studies were attempting to determine whether a phenomenon existed* And this 
they did, clearly anil convincingly* For progress to continue, however, and 
for extended hypotheses to be researched, attention must now be directed toward 
cleaning up these details. The first objective of this initial study, there- 
fore, was to develop tests which were homogeneous in content, as indicated by 
higih internal reliability coefficients, and which at the same time were appro- 
priate to a wide age-range of students* 

A second objectiv/a of this initial study was to investigate the factor 
structure at each grade level, 7 through 11, among the measures of attitude, 
motivation and French achievement* This tyrte of analysis characterizes ,the 
majority of the previous studies done in this area, b^it differs in the importaat 
respect that the relationships are e^^amititid for each grade leyel separately* 
In this Inanner, possible changes in the relationships among the variables 
associated with age and exposure to the second language ^.an be detected* 

A third objective of this first study was to investigate differences 
in mean performance on the various tests over the five grade le .Is, 7 through ' 
11* Such coraprrisons have considerable potential in indicating the differing 
natures of students at different stages of the second language program* They 
are, however, also fraught with dangers with respect to their meaning* Students 
in these differing grades differ in age, exposure to the laivguage, test^iseness. 
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as i*^ \ AS- a host of other variables, hence the explanation of any differences 
must, be, at best, tentative. It seems, nonetheless, worth the gamble to 
present the results and offer provisional explanations or hypotheses *whlch 
future researchers can explore and teachers can evaluate from their own per- 
soectlve. 

* Eacli of the three objectives of the initial study, test developiaent, 

factor analytic structures, and grade comparisons are to be presented in this 
chapter. The following section, describes in detail the general procedure, 
the nature of the subjects sampled, and the tests used. In the Results and 
Discussion section, the results pertaining no the three major objcctiijes will 
he discussed in considerable detail. 

METHOD 

Subjects 

iTie subjects (Ss) for this phase of the investigation were students 
taking Frerich as a second language in grades 7 to 11 in the London Public 
School System. The students in grades 7 and 8 were from two eleifeentary schools 
In the London area. One of fhese schools was situated in a suburban 'region 
while the other was more centrally located. The students in grades 9 an^ 10 
Were from one large suburban secondary school, whi^e the tstudents from grade 
11 were drawn from the same school as well as from one other secondary school 
In another suburb of the city. The four schools were used on the advice of 
the Measurement and Evaluation Division of the London Board of Education becairse 
they were relatively representative of the student body in London. 

The entire sample was comprised of 119 students in grade 7, 123 in 
grade 8, 116 in grade 9, 92 in grade 10 and 102 in grade 11. 
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Materials 

The materials for this Investigation consisted of a nunbcr of paper 

and pencil measures of attitudinal and motivational characteristics, stereotypes 

about and attitudes toward various ethnic groups, school courses, and teachers* 

and French achi*=;veTnent* Because of the different levels of French achievement 

across the various grades^ the indices of French achievement used for th^, 

different grades had to be varied somewhat* These differences are indicated 

below* All the other measures, however, were common to the five grades* 

/ ' , * 

Following is a list of the variables assessed in this investigation* 

y 

1* Attitudes Toward French Canadians * This variable was asse':sed by means » 

of 30 positively worded items about French Canadians ^see Appendix*A^ pag^^ 

A - 3)*^ The items were written specifically for this investigation or adapted 

* 

from other sources (Gardner and I*aTFi)ert* 1959; Kirby and Gardner, '^^73)* A 

, * 
hig^ score on this measure indicates a positive attitude toward French Canadians* 

2* French Class Anxiety * This test consisted of 11 items which referred to 

feelings of discomfort or anxiety associated with speaking French, or partici** 

pating in the French Class (see Appendix A, page A 5)* The items were 

written specifically for this investigation* A high score reflects anxiety 

aroused in the French class* 

3* At titudes Toward Learning French * This test consisted of 14 items adapted 
from another study (Rhandawa and Korpan, 1972)* Seven the items expressed 
favourable attitudes, while seven were negatively worded (see ^Appendix A;* 
page A 6)* A high scoro on this test is indicative of a favourable attittJde 
toward learning French* ,^ / . , 

4. Genera l Classroom Anxiety * Ten items referring to feelings of anxiety or 
discomfort associated with respondin^i in the general classroom situation Ve^re,, 
presented (see Appendix A, page A - 7)* The items were developed specifically 

^Items with an asterisk refer to those items" used in the Validation Study* (Chapter ^) 
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for this inv?stigation; a high score is indicative of feelings of anxiety in 
the classroom* 

5* Ethnocen trism ( E-Scale ) > This scale (see Appendix A,^ page A - 8) consisted 
of 15 items derived from the Other Minorities 4nd Patriotism subscale (Adomo, 
et al», 1950) and the Children's Ethnocentrism scale (Frenkel-Brunswick, 
A high score reflects feelings of ethnocentrism^ the belief that one^s own 
cultural community is superior to oth^er cultural groups. 

6» Attitudes Toward European Frencli People > This test, developed for this 
investigation/ consisted of 30 Positively evaluative statements about European 
French people (see Appendix A, page A - 9)» A high score on this test indicates 
favourable attitudes toward the European French* 

1* Need Achievement * This test was adapted from items developed by Jackson 

(1965), It consisted of 14 items designed to indicate ho'j hard an individual 

strives for perfection or excellence in any task he undertakes (see Appendix 

A,^ Page A - 11)* Seven o^ the items were worded positively in that they v 

stressed an interest in performing tasks with considerable care and Perfection; 

the other seven items were negatively worded in that they stressed completing 

* 

tasks quickly with a minimum of effort or concern for quality* A high score 
reflects a high need for achievement. ^--^ 
8* Authoritarianism ( F-Scale ). This 12 item scale was ad;^pted from the 
California F-Scale (Adomo, et al*, 1950), and assesses a generalized predis'- 
position toward prejudice toward outgrouPs (se^ Appendix A, tsage A - 12)* 
The scale is scored such that high scores refl*ict an authoritarian ideology* 
9i Interest in Foreign Languages . This test (see Appendix A, page A - 13) 
consisted of 11 items reflecting an interest in learning or knowing ^'foreign 
languages*^ Items were written esT^eciallv for this investigation or adapted 
from Feenstra and Gardner (1966) and made reference to foreign languages in 




general rather than any specific language, ^ high score indicates an intRtcst 
in Foreign Languages, 

« 

10, MachiavellianlSTn , This measixm consisted of 15 items adapted from ' 
Christie and Gfeis (1970) which assesses the extent to which an individual 
expresses an interest in manipulating or exploiting others for ofersonaX gain 



while seven items were negatively Worded, A high score on this test reflects 
a high degre'e cf interest in cxDloiting others, 

11, Parental Encour a gement , This scale consisted of 12 items referring to 
the extent that the student perceived his parents as actively encouraging him 
to ieam French (see Appendix A, page A ^ 15), Xhe it?*ms were written speci^ 
fically for this investigation, but attention was directed toward similar 
indices used in other studies (Feenstra and Gardner, 1968; Gardner, and Lambert, 
19 72). A high score is indicative of a student's Perception that his parents 
actively encourage hiin to learn French, 

12, Anomie, ftxis test assesses potential dissatisfaction with one^d own 
cultural community, ^Ten items, each expressing such dissatisfaction were 
presented (fsee' Appendix page A - 16). Five of the Items were adapted from 
Srole (1951), and five were adapted from Gardner and Lambert (1972)* The 
higher the score, the greater the feelings of anomie, 

13* Ratings of Instrume ntal Orientation , Ss were presented with eight items 
each stressing the pragmatic or utilltariai) value of learning French (see 
Appendix A, page A " 17)- The items were written for this study but were 
adapted from Gardner and Larrib^rt ^1972), A high score indicates that Ss 
perceive i "illitarlan reasons for studying French as appropriate to their own 
feelings* > 



(see Appendix 




Eight items involved manipulative content. 




14* ^RatlnRS of XnteRr^tlve Or ientation , This scale consisted of eight items 
each emphasizing the importr.nce of learning French to .afford S^s the opportunity 

to interact with and share cultural experiences with niembers of the French 

^ * 
speaking community (see Appendix A, page A - 18)* The Items were adapted £rom 

Gardner and Lambert (1972) or specifically written £or thi^ investigation, A 

high score indicates that Ss perceive integrative reasons for studying French 

as relevant to their own feelings, . 

15, Motivational Intensity , This test consisted of 19 multiple choict items 
designed to assess the amount of effort students felt that they expended in 
learning French' (see Appendix A^ page^A - 20), items were adapted from 
?eenstra and Gardner (1968), Gardner (I960), and Gardner and Lambert (1959; 
1972)', but many, additional items were written for this investigation, A higH 
scor^ represents S^s* self-repor^t of a high degree of effort expended in 
acquiring French, 

16, Desire co Learn French , This scale consisted of 18 multiple^choice items 
designed to assess how much the student wants to learn French independent of 
the amount effort involved (see Appendix A, page A - 23), The test was 
b^sed on scales used by Feenstra and Gardner (1968), Gardner (1960), and Gardner 
and Lambert (1959; 1972), but many additional items were developed for this 
investigation. High scores on this test reflect a strong desire to learn French, 

17, Orientation Index , Tliis measure (see Appendix A, page A - 26) was adapted 
from Gardner and Lambert (1959), and provides an index of whethej the individual 
is primarily integrative or instrumental in his orientation toward French language 
study, \n this tef^ *ae student, is asked to select from among four reasons for 

V 

studying French the one most characteristic of him. He is also provided with 

the opportunity to write in one further reason which he can then select. 

Two of the reasons prdvided indicate an integrative orientation, two an instrumental 
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orientation* A student Is classified as either Integratlvely or Instrumentally 
oriented depending upon the alternative chosen* If a student choose the reason 
■ he wrdte In, It Is either classified In one of the two categories, or If a 
decision cannot be reached the test Is not scored^ For numerical purposes, an 
Instrumental orientation Is coded 1, an Integrative orientation, 2* 

r 

Variables 18 to 22 were measures derived from semantic differential 
(Osgood, et al , , 1958) ratings of seven concepts, Canadian Indian^,, English 
Canadians, French Canadians, European French people,. My French Course, My 
French Teacher, and My English Course* Not all concepts were rated on the 
same scales, and not all concepts were IricKided in the major data analyses* 
The semantic differential technique was employed because it can be used for 

a nijiober of purposas. One purpose is to obtain evaluative reactions to the 

/ ■ 

concepts, and it is this measure which Is emphasized in this section* The 



semantic differential can also be used, however, >to index the stereotypes that 
have about particular concepts* Considerable research has made use of the 
se^iiatitic differential format to assess stereotypes about e^thnic groups (Gardner, 
Wonnacott and Taylor, 1968; Gardner, Taylor and Feenstra, 1970; Gardner, Kirby, . 
Qqxcz^q, and Vlllfimin, 1972, /Gardner and Kirby, 1973; Iflrby and Gardner, 1973), 
This research defines the stereotype about an ethnic group in terms o£ consensus 
in ascribing attributes to that group, and assesses such consensus in terms 

of the extent to which ^s* ratings are polarized on the various scales, Use 

i 

of these data in that context is described in subsequent chapters* 

In the list of variables to follow only' ratings on five concepts are 
considered, and the cnnphasis is on evaluative reactions* 

18, En&lish Canadians (evaluation)* S^s rated the concept, English Canadians, 
on 30 sematlc differential scales (see Appendix A, page A - 30), Eight of 
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these^ scales were classified as evaluative based on the norms presented by 
Klrby and Gardner (1972), To be considered evaluative, a scale had to consist 
'of two trait descriptive adjectives varying on evaluation as defined by- the 
Klrby and Gardner (1972) norms* A scale was considered as evaluative if one 
of the trait descriptive adjectives was above the 20th percentile while its 
opposl^«!^^as^below the 80th percentile on the norms of evaluation and both 
attributes were relatively low (in the bottom 70%) on behavioural specificity. 
Using these criteria, the eight scales intelligent-stupid, dependable- 
undependable, reliable-unreliable, honest-dishonest, pleasant-unpleasant, 
trustworthy-untrustworthy, ^good-bad', and loyal-disloyal, were fidjudged 
evaluative. The evaluation of English Canadians was derived by summing the 
ratings on these scales, A high score on this measure indicate^s a oositive 
evaluation of English Canadians, 

19* Prench Canadians (evaluation), Ss rated the concept, French Canadians, 
on the same 30 scales (but in a different order) as used above (see Appendix 
A, page A - 32). The student*s evaluation of French Canadians was derived 
by summizig his ratings on the eight evaluative scales described above, A 
high score reflects a positive evaluation of French Canadians- 

20, European French People (evaluation). This measure was derived- from 
semantic differential ratings of the concept, European French People, obtained 
on the samft 30 scales (in a different order) as described above (see Appendix 
A, page A - 31), The higher score on the evaluative scales (see above) the 
more favourable the evaluation of European French People, 

21, French Course (evaluation!) , S^s rated th'i concept. My French Course, on 
23 semantic differential scales which were selected for their appropriateness 
to such 3 concept (see. Appendix A, page A - 34), Three judges had previously 
independently classified eight of the scales as evaluative, Tliese scales were 
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meaningful-meaningless » useful-useless , pleasant-unpleasant , valuable-worthless > 
rewarding-unrewarding, good-bad, necessary-unnecessary, and important* 
unimportant* A high score on this measure Indicates a favourable evaluation 
of My French Course, 

22. My French Teacher (evaluation)* Ss rated the concert, My French Teacher 
on the same 30 scales (but in a different order) as thdse used to rate the 
ethnic group concepts (see Appendix A, page A - 35) » Ratings on' the evaluative 
scales (see number 18 above) were summed to provide an evaluative score; the 
higher the score, the more favourable the reaction to my French Teacher* 

As Stated above (prior to variable 18), Ss also rated the coticepts, 
Canadian Indians, (see' Appendix A, page A - 29), and My English Course (see ^ 
Appendix A, page A - 33)* The scales for the first concept were identical to 
those used for rating the other ethnic group concepts* Those for the second 
concept were Identical to those used for Variable 21* In each case, the scales 
were presented in a different random order* 

Hie following variables were indices of French achievement, and these 

Indices differed from grades 7 and 8 to grades 9^11* In the list to follow, 

* 

the measures of French achievement obtained on the grade 7 and 8 students are 
described flrst*^ Variable 23 was assessed on all students* Variables 24 and 
25 were assessed only on grade 7 stud^ts* variables 26 and 27 were assessed 
only at the grade 8 level* Following the description of these measures the 
Indices of French achievement obtained on the students in grades 9-11 are 
described* 

23* French V ocabulary * Ihis test consisted of 50 items and was adapted irom 
the Cooperative French test (Greenberg and Spaulding, 1940)* It consi^sted of 
items with a wide range of difficulty so that it could be used at all grade 
levels, and because of this* students were encouraged to guess* In this for^. 
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students were presented with a booklet containing all the ite(n3. Each item 
consisted of a French word, followed immediately by fiv6 English words. The 
test was developed to be used in conjunctiorysith a tape recording. On the 
tape recording, the students heard the item nuniber, and the French word read 
twice. They were given a seven second pause after this before the next item * 
number was read, (This was necessary because the emphasis in the grade 7 and 
8 program was on oral-aural skills with little use made of'visual presentation 
of French" wordi). The student was required' for each item to Indicate the 
. English word which most nearly x-orresponded in meaning to the French word 
presented, The^higher the score, the greater the French vocabulary knowledge, 

24, French Autal Comprehension 1-7 , This test, constructed by French 
teachers and consultants with the London Board of Education, was developesd 
especially for students in grade 7, It consists ot 32 multiple choice items 
for which students must select the correct alternative in answer to a question 

' asked about a lipe drawing p^resented with, that item. The question and the 
alternatives are presented visually on the question booklet, and both are 
presented auditorially by means of a tape recording,' A high score on this 
test indicates that the. student can understand a question asked in French about 
a stimulus object and recognize the appropriate answer in French to that question 

25, French Aural Comprehension II - 7 , This test was also constructed by 
French teachers and consultants, with the London Bo^rd of Education to be used 
with students in grade 7, It consists of 34 multiple .choice items and is 
identical in format to Variiihie 24, A high score on this> test indicates a 
high level of achievement in French aural comi>rehension, 

26, French Aural Comprehension 1-8 , This test, constructed by French ^ 
teachers and consultants with the London Board of Education, was developed 

O Ox 
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especially for students In the grade 8 program* the format Is identical to 
that used in Variables 24 and 25, but the level of vocabulary knowledge and 

m 

knowledge of French verb tenses required is greater* The test consists of 43 
multiple choice iteius* A high score on this test is indicative of superior 
comprehension of aural French* 

27. French Aural Comprehension II * 8 * This test, constructed by French 
teachers and consultants with the London Board o,f Education ^ was intended for 
students in grade 8* It consists of 42 multiple choice items and is Identical 
in format to Variable 26 &xcept that different vocabulary is used* A high 
score on this test indicates a high level of achievement in French aural 
, comprehens ion * ^ 

The following four measures are stibtests of the Canadian Achievement 
Tests in French (CATF) (l968) which were administered to the students in 
grades 9-11* The CATF is a standardized Paper and pencil test that is 
normally administered to students as a unpaced test with a one hour time 
limit* As used in th& present investigation, time limits were imposed on 
each of the four stibtests with the provision that if students co^mpleted one 
stibtest before the time limit expired, they could re tum^^ .earlier subtests* 
The subtests are; 

28* CATF French Vocabulary * This subtest consists of 35 multiple choice 
items/ Each item consists of a word or phrase followed by five alternatives* 
There are five parts to this stibtest* The first part (5 items) presents an 
English stimulus word, and the alternatives are presented in French* The second 
part (11 items) presents a French stimulus word with the alternatives presented 
in French* The third part (9 items) presents French stimulus words with the 
alternatives in English* part TV presents 7 items each containing fivj pairs 
of French, words » and students must select the one pair in each item most n^aarly 
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opposite in merning to each other. The fifth Part Presents 3 Frfench sentences 
with one word missing, and stut'^^nts inust select from five alternatives the 
French word which is most appropriate, A time limit of eight minutes was 
permitted; a high score indicates substantial French vocabulary knowledge, 
29* Cj ^TF French Grammar , This subtest consists of 45 multiple choice items, 
and is made up of three sections^ A time limit of 12 minutes was permitted. 
The first section (28 items) presents an English sentence , followed by its 
French translation with one word omitted. Students are required to select, 
from five French- alternatives ^ the missing word. Section two (15 items) presents 
a French sentence with one missing word, and students are reouired to select 

the appropriate word from five French alternatives. The third section (2 items) 

\ 

presents English phrases, and students must select '.rom five alternatives the 
correct French translation, A high score on this test indicates a good command 
of French grammar, 

30* CATF French Comg^rehenslon ,^ This test consists of 10 items, and is made 

up of two sections* The first section (6 items) presents three written 

selections of French urose and students were required to answer two questions 

(in French) about each selection. The second section (4 ^.tems) presents 

incomplete French sentences, and students are required to select from five 

r 

alternatives the word or phrase which most logically completes the sentence, 

\ 

Student£^ were allowed six minutes for this part, A high score indicates a 
good comprehension of written French, 

CATTF Pronunciation , Ss were given six minutes in which to answer 12 items 
designed to measure their knowledge of how French words are pronounced, rather 
than their actual ability to pronounce the words correctly, A High srcore on 
this test indicates an appreciation for the correct pronunciation of French words, 
32* Intelligence , Indices of intelligence were determined for each student 
from school records, ^ 

ic ■ ■ ^'-^ 



Procedure 

The testing was conducted In four sessions beginning In ADrfl 1972 and 
ending in June> 1972. Except wher^ otherwise Indicated all testing was 
conducted by members of the research team who received orXor Instruction on 
how to administer the tests, and how to deal with questions raised during the 
testing sessions* All testing was conducted In the students^ classroom, 'and 
each session ^e<lulred 40 minutes* 

The face sh^et 6f ^he three attitude <luestlonnaires was read aloud to 
the students at the beginning of each session In which they were administered* 
This face sheet requested the student^s n'^e, sex, age and school* In addition 
it contained two paragraphs describing 'In general terms the purpose o£ the 
project, the Imoortance attributed to confidentiality and the procedures which 
would be followed by the research team In ensuring that anonymity would be 
preserved desolte the fact that students^ names were ^qrequlred , and the Importance 
o| oro^fidlng answer^ th;;t were as frank and accurate as possible* The 
Introductory section further Indicated that, although It was imDortant to the 

irch alias that all* students answered all items* answering the questionnaire, 
was voluntary and that they should feel free to omit any or all Items which 

r 

they did not want to answer* The face sheet for the attitude questionnaires, 
which were administered during sessions 1 to 3« Is reproduced in Appendix A, 
page 1* 

Session 1* The first testing session was conducted for all grade levels (7 
to 11) In Aprils 1972* During this session students responded to 80 attitude 
Itsms, 19 Items from the Motlvatlot "1 Intei^sity and' Desire to Learn French - 

1 

scales and the Orientation Index* ^ The scales administered during this session 
with the number of Items administered in that scale were the tests measuring 
Attitudes toward French Canadians (30), French Class Anxiety (11), General 
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Classroom A]^X-ety (10), Efthnocentrlsm (15), Attitudes toward Learning French 
(14), Motivational Intensity (10), Desire to Learn French (9), and the 
Orientation Index* 

The test booklet presented to the. students consisted of the face sheet 

(see Appendix A, page 1), the Instructions for the items using the Llkert 

procedure (see Appendix, page A - 2), the 80 items in a fijted random order 

for the first five tests described in the DreCeedJLng paragraph, the instructions 

for the Motivational ^ntenslty and Desire to Learn French scales (see Appendix 

A^ page A -"19), 'the 19^it^ins for these scales* presented in a fixed random 

J' ^ ' S " ^ ^ 

order, and the Orientationit Index; v . 

Session 2-* The second iMting session was conducted in early May, 1972* It 

IP / 7- 

consisted of the follCT/ing tfests (the number of items is presented in brackets 

following each test);' Parental Encouragement (12), Anomle (10), Machiavell-- 
lanism (15), Ratings ti the Instrumental Orientation (8), Ratlings of the 

■ ■ ■ ^ \^ 

Integrative Orientation (8), semantic^ differential ratings bf the concepts, 
Vy French Teacher <30), ^fy French Course (23), and My English Course (23), and 
measures^ of Motiv^ional Intem5lty^(9) and. Desire to Learn French (9)» 

The test booklet, presented to the .students consisted of the face sheet 
(see Appendix A, pa^ge^l) Che instructions for the items presented using the t 
Likert rtocedure (see Appendix A, oage 2), the items^n a fixed random ord^v 
for the first five tests (53 i'temsy'* the semantic differential instructions 
(see Appendix A, Page A - 27), the'^three concepts .(in difterent random orders) 
to be rated, the instructions for tthe Motivational Intensity and Desire to 
Learn French scales (see Appert4i?c A,^ pi^^ A - 19) and the items for these \ 
scales presented in a fixed random order-* - 

-Session 3> The third testing session was conduc?t^d during tire latter part of 
May, 1972. The, tests" adjp\indstored (the nuttJ>er of -Items in 0ach ar^e t>tesented 
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in brackets) Included the measures of Attitudes towatd the European French 
(30), Authoritariaaisni <12), Heed Achievement (lA) , Interest in Foreign 

\ I ■ ■ ' 

Languages (11), sejhantic differential ratings of the c-»nceots, Canadian Indiaris 
(30), English Canadians (30), European French people (30), and French Canadians 

(30), and the French Vocabulary Test (50), ^ 

\ ■ — ' \ 

ahe test booklet presented to the students consisted of the face sheet 
(see Appendix A, page 1), the instructions for ^the itenis using the Likert 
procedure (see^Appendix A, page A - the 67 items in a fixed random order 
for the first four tests described in the above oaragraoh, the .instructions 
for^jthe semantic dffferential (see Appendix A, page A - 27),. and the four 
concepts (in different random orders) to be rated^ At the contoletion of this 
booklet, all students ^ere givfen the French Vocabulary test^ * 

Session A. The fourtii testinj?, sess'ion wa^-conduct?4 in June, 1972, During 
this period, ttie French "teacher^ of the -gr^de 7 and 8 students admiitistered 
the two tests of aural comprehension appropriate, to that grade level* Mentbers 

of the research team administered tthe*CATF to students in grades 9-11- 

f . 

Although 34 variables are^ incl^jded in the list of measures described 
in this section not all measures were sti1>iQitted to the analyses described in 
the subsequent sections, Because of this* the variables actually referred to 
in any analysis discussed in the Results and Discussion section will i>Q 
specified before the results of that 'analysis are oresented, 

RESULTS ANDDISCUSSIOH 

Since there were three objectives for the Initial study^ this section 
will consist of three parts^ the Development and Reliability of the A.ttltude/ 
Motivation Measures, the Relations of the Attitude/Motivation Measures to 

ERIC bo ^ 
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French Achievement and Developmental Changes in Attitude, Motivation and 
French Achiei^ement . 

DEVELOPMENT AND RELIABILITY OF THE ATTITUDE/MOTIVATION MEASURES 

A Diajor aim of this research project wss the development of indices 
pf several aspects of the integrative motive which could be used with students 
of different ages and in different stages in the language acquisition process* 
One priTne consideration in this respect is a series of tests with high internal 
consistency reliability. To achieve this end, considerable time was spent 
developing items which appeared to tap the conceptual domain of each of the 
attitudinal^motivational variables Posited to be of importance in* second- 
language acquisition. As described in the Dreceding section, these items were 
then administered to students at each of the grade levels. 

When selecting items from a large pool for a particular measuring 
instrument, the standard procedure is to focus largely on the correlations of 
the items with total scores based on the remaiaing items believed representa- 
tive of the variable of interest. These are referred to as item^total 
correlations. For example, if an investigator had assembled 25 items «;hich 
he felt measured attitudes toward French Canadians, and he wanted the ten 
'*best" items, the typical procedure he would follow is to correlate the score 
fc ear * ith a total score derived from the remaining 24 items. Doing 

nis, V end up with 25 item-total correlation coefficients (one for each 
item), and wculd select those 10 items with tha highest correlations. The logic 
underlying this Procedure is that the Items correlating highest with the total 
score measure best what the total score reflects. Of course this assumes that 
:he total scores provide an index of whatever it is the investigator wishes to 
measure, but this is another question, ^nd one we shall address later. At 
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least one other investigation (Kirby, Gardner, ScaDinello and Aird, 1973) has 
attempted to consider other parameters in the item selection orocedurc* but 
that investigation suggested that the traditional approach provided the most 
reliable and, in that situation, the ntost valid index* 

In the present situation, ^the traditional procedure could not be applied 
directly* What was required was one set of items for each measuring instrument 
which would be equally applicable for each of the five grades* At the same - 
time, however, it was necessary to compute the item-total correlations separately 
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for each grade to study the item characteristics within each grade rather than 

i^ooling all students together and have the item-total correlations confounded 

with grade differences* The problem was solvi^d by considerinj^ one-half jof the 

total number of items administered in each subtest as '"potentials"* (in Doint" ^ 

of fact, the research team referred to them as *^made its", that is gramn;a- 

ticaily cumbersome*) The number qf times each item was clast^ified as a 

* 

"potential" ove the five grades was then determined, and that nuuiber of items 
required for the final test with the most nunier of potential classifications 
were retained* In no instance was it necessary to sele<-t an item with fewer 
than three out cf five "potential" classifications, thus the items selected 
were generally appropriate to most of the grades* 

The items contained in the original pool of items are presented by 
scale in Appendix A, Those items which were finally self.cted for the final 
scale are Indicated by an asterisk* To summarize this material. Table 1 presents 
the number of items contained in the original pool and the number of items 
finally retained* 
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The major Purpose of selecting items with high Item-total correlations 
Is to produce scales which have high internal consistency reliability. One 
Index of Internal consistency reliability is the Kuder-Rlchardson 20 reli- 
ability coefficient - The Kuder-Rlchardson 20 reliability coefficients of the 

final tests are presented in T^le 2» Although these coefficients are 

> 

potentially.blased because they are based on selected Items from the larger 
? " 

Insert Table 2 About Here 
— ^- ' 

pool, they are infonnative, E3:amina*:ion of Table 2^ reveals that reliabilities 
are quite ^vbuCantial and consistent for the scales mea^iu^ring Attitudes toward 
French Canadians* Attitudes toward Learning French* Attitudes toward European 
French People, Interest in Foreign Languages* Parental Encourageisent , Instru-- 
mental Orientation, Infcegyrative Orientation, Motivational Intensity and Desire 
to Learn French (Variables 1, 3, 6, 9, 11, 13, l4, 15, and 16 in Table 2)» 
Each of these tests are imijortant for this project and such result^ are 
encouraging. ^ ^ 

The" reliability coefficients for the reinalhl£?g tests are not as 

Substantial or generally as consistent* Those for the mf^as'ures of Author-^ 
^ \ » . ■ ■ 

Itarlahlsm, Machlavelxlanism and, Anomle (Variables 8, Ip and 12" In Table 2) 

are reasonably consistent but much Ibwer than for the above tests* The 
. . ? ■ . . ^ ■ 

reliabiUty coefficients f^r the meas;ires of French class anxiety, General ^ 
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Classroom Anxiacy, EchnocenCrism, and Need AchieveToent (Variables 2, 4, 5, and 
7 in Table 2) tend to be even lower, and less consistent Vhan any of the other 
measures. It will be noted that for each of these te'^ts, there is at least 
one grade for which the reliability coefficient is particularly low- 

What do all of these coefficients mean? First there are nine measures 
which evidenced aDpreciable internal consistency. To a considerable extent, 
this could be attributed to the general claritv of the variables Involved* 
The variable of Parental ^couragement , for example, is quite unequivocal in 
its definition and it is reasonable to expect that items written to assess 
parental encouragement would tend to result in similar responses on the part 
of the students. High internal consistency impliers simply that each of the * 
various items yields comparable assessments* The lower,* and somewhat 
inconsistent reliability coefficients for the other seven tests is attributable 
largely to the comolex nature of the variables themselves. Measures such as 
the Ethnocentrism ^of^le, or the Authoritarianism scale were adapted from other 
investigations (boW-scales were developed by Adorno et al*, 1959), yet their 
reliability coefficients tend to be lower simply because the variables them- 
selves are many faceted* Simi.'ar interpretations can be made of the other 
indices v/ith low reliabilities. The concepts themselves are so complex that 
different items designed to tap them reflect this complexity thus reducing 
the internal consistency or the*tests* in general, however, the reliability 
coefficients are all of sufficiei,*' magnitude to provide assurance that relation 
ships aiiiong the measures will prove relatively stable* 

; r 
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RELATIONS OF ifiE ATTITUDE/MOTIVATION K^URES TO FRENCH ACHIEVEMENT 

The attitudlnal/motlvatlonal measures used to investigate the relation- 
ships among these measures and iadices of, French Achievement were those based 
on the reduced nuuJier of itetns retained for the final scales* The actual 
variables included in the analyses at eaph grade level are indicated in the 

appropriate factor inatrices* In the' discussion to follow, the^results are 

* 

considered separately for each -grade level* 
GradeJ. 

Pearson oroduct -moment correlation c^?ef ficients were comouted among 
the 26 variables assessed on the grade 7 students* The correlation matrix 
Is presented in Appendix C, page C ^ 1* This matrix was factor analyzed using 
the principal axis solution with the hig^-st absolute correlation for a 
Variable serving as its communality estimate. Four factors were obtained to 
account for the correlations among the 26 measures obtained on the grade 7 
students I These factors accounted for 88% of the total estimated communality* 
These factors were rotated^ by ineans of the Varimax solution (Kaiser, 1958)- 
Tbe rotated factor matrix is prcseniicd in Table 3* 



Ifisert Table 3 About Here 

Factor I obtains appreciable (i*e*, greater than ± * 30) loadings from 
35 variables, and appe^ars to raflect an attltudinal-tnotivational dimension 
» previously referred to as ar IntcP^ratlve Motive (Gardner, 1960; Gardner, 1966)* 
ten variables defining this factor appear on a comoarable factor in each of 
the subsequent analyses, and coasequentlv will be hi^Hllghtfed here. The pattern 
of loadings on this factor sus;^ost that Ss with a strong Integrative Motive 
have favorable attitudes to^jard rrench speaking people (Variables 1 and 6), 
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are interested in French and foreign languages (Variables 3 and 9), are moti- 
vated to learn French (Variables 15 and^6) for both integrative and instru- 
mental reasons (Variable lA and 13), have favorable attitudes toward their 
French course (Variable 21), and receive parental encourage!Dent for studying 
French (Variable 11) » As stated above this pattern appears in all analyses* 
Additional variables contributing to this factor for the grade 7 students 
include the measured of aut^noritarxanism, anomie, favorable evaluations of 
English Canadians, French Canadians, and the French Teacher (Variables 8, 12, 
18, 19, and 22, respectively)* The implication is that grade 7 students who 
are integtatively motivated tend to be somewhat authoritarian and dissatisfied 
with their role in society, though they have favorable perceptions of English 
Canadians, French Canadians and the French Teacher* 

Factor I h?s been inttirnreted as reflecting an Integrative Motive 
despite the fart that ratings of tne intensity of both the integrative and 
instrumental orientations contribute to this factor. Although this might 
seem is somewhat arbitrary in factor definition, this appears to be the most 
parsimonious one* There is clearly a large attitudinal component reflected 
in the facror which emphasizes an accepting and positive orientation toward 
foreign groups and languages, and a concomitant interest in studying the 
language* Furthermore, it should be noted that on this factor. Variable 17 
comes close to being Included* This measure, the Orientation IndeK, forces 
Ss to choose between Integrative and instrumental reasons; the positive loading 
suggests that grade 7 Ss who are integratively motivated tend more frequently 
to choose the integrative reasons* It will be observed in the subsequent 
analyses that this pattern continues, but that it is not until students have 
become more mature and niore proficient in French (i*e*, grades 10 and 11) that 
this association becomes highly pronounced* 
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There is some suggestion in these results that integratively inotlvated 
grade 7 students tend to be somewhat more successful in acquiring French 
vocabulary (Variable 23), and some aspects of aural comprehension (Variable 24) » 
Since this is the first real contact with learning French, it is reasonat>le 
that such an association would exist, but it will be noted in the subsequent 
;ftnalyses with the older Ss, that this association is not stable and that other 
factors come into play* 

Factor II appears to reflect prlmrily a French Achievement dimension* . 

v- 

Appreciable "^Posltive loadings are obtained from the tAiree measures of French 
Achievement (Variables 23-^25), as well as the measures of Intelligence (Variable 

26), Desire to Learn French (Variable 16), and Attitudes toward the French 

( 

Course and French Teacher (Variables 21 and 22) » Appreciable negative loadings 
are obtained from the measures of Ethnocentrism (Variable 3), Authoritarianism 
(Variable 8), Machiavellianism (Variable 10); and Anomie (Variable 12) » Viewing 
Factor II as a French Achievement dimension, this configuration suggests that 
general achievement in French among grade 7 students is associated with 
intelligence on the one hand, and on the other, with an interest in learning 
French, favorable attitudes toward the learning environment (i*e*, the teacher 
and course), and an accepting non-ethnocentric, non-authoritarian, non-manipulative, 
and satisfied orientation to ljfe» It will bp noted that this interpretation 
compliments that provided for Factor I in that it demonstrates again an 
association between attitudinal variables, and second language achievement* 
Many of the attitudinal variables, however, are of a general nature not directly 
related to the French laAguage or French-speaking oeople* It will be recalled 
that these students are youn^ and that this is their first experience with 
learning French. Perhaps, therefore, thay have not had the opportunity to build 
strong associations, except for the highly situationally specific ones of the 

73 
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course and the teacher, between many attltudlnaXly specific variables and 

second-language achievement* Instead, stronger associations exist between 

generalized attitudes* pres,umably developed in the home (see Gardner, TaVlor 

and Feenstra, 1970), aod students^ achievement in the initial stages of second* 

language acquisition* One hypothesis which might be formulated at this stage 

is that this association may decrease with added maturity and contact with the 

second language, and that more specific language-related attitudes might come 

into play at that time* 

' Factor III receives substantial loadings from seven variables, and the 

predominant characteristic appears to be Anxiety (note the high loadings for 

Variables 2 and A),* Loadings obtained from the other variables suggest that 

high anxious Ss are ethnocentric (Variable 5), machiavellian (Variable 10), 

anomic (Variable 12) and tend to be somewhat lacking in a need for achievement 

* 

(Variable 7) and in the:'r degree of motivation to learn French (Variable 15). 
It seems clear that Anxiety , although showing expected relations with the 
various generalized attitude measures, is not related to achievement in French* 
at this grade level even though such anxiety does result in a decrease in the 
motivation to learn French. 

Eight variables define Factor IV. Since five of these are evaluative 
judgments involving the semantic differential (Variables 18-22), it is possible 
that much of the variance contributing to this factor is specific to the 
Stmantlc differential tect^nique* Nonetheless, an alternative interpretation, 
suggested by all the loadings, could be that this reflects an Evaluative 
dimension* Ss who favorably evaluate English Canadians (Variable 18) make 
similar evaluations about French Canadians, European French People, and their 
French Course and French Teacher (Variables 19-22)* Furthermore, such students 
have iJositive attitudes toward the European French (Variable 6), express some 
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interest in learning French (Variable 16), and tend to be high in need 
achievement (Variable 7)» This factor of Evaluation nevertheless is not 
related to French achievement* 
Grade 8^ 

The correlation matrix of the 26 measures obtained on the grade 8 
students is presented in Appendix C, page C - 2» This matrix was factor 
analyzed using the principal axis solution with the highest absolute correla- 
tion for a variable serving as its conimunality estimate* Four factors v;ere 
necessary to account for the correlations ainong the 26 measures obtained on 
the grade 8 students* These factors accounted for 85% of the total estimated 
communality* The'varimax rotated matrix is presented in Table 4* 



Insert Table A About Here 

Factor I is defined by the loadings obtained from 17 variables* As was 
the case for Factor I in the grade 7 analysis^* substantial' loadings are obtained 
by the ten variables, Attitudes toward French Canadians, Attitudes toward 
Learning French, Attitudes toward European French People, Interest in Foreign 
Languages, Parental Enqouragement , Instrumental Orientation, Integrative 
Orientation, ttotivational Intensity, Desire to Learn French, and Attitudes 
toward the French Course (Variables 1, 3, 6, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 21). 
It seems best interp^ctted , therefore, as an Integrative ^k)tive factor* As with 
the grade 7 Ss the integrative motive in this case is also associated with 
favorable attitudes toward English <::anadians, French Canadians, and the French Teacher 
(Variables 18, 19 and 22). The marginal, positive loading of the Orientation 
Index (V^^riable 17) on this factor parallels the findings obtained with the 
grade 7 sample and pr-^vides further support for the interpretation of Factor I 
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as an Integrative Motive factor. Unlike the grade 7 S^s , however, a strong 

Integrative motive among grade 8 Is also associated with high need achieve-* 

ment, low machlav^llanlsm, and. high IQ, and achievement In French vocabulary 

(Variables 7, 10, 23 and 26). (it will be recalled that in grade 7, the French 

vocabulary test was only slightly associated with the integrative motive). 

With grade 8 S^Sj, therefore, it appears as though integratlvely motlvawed S^s 

are highly successful In French vocabulary, somewhat more Intelligent, with 

« 

a strong need to achieve, and a soToewhat non-*manlpulative orientation toward 
people . ^ 

Five variables define Factor II, ^nd the major component se&ms to 
reflect an Ethnocentrlsm Dimension . S^s who are hi!ghly ethnocentric, are 
authoritarian, machiavellian, and anomlc, and somewhat low in Intelligence. 
Slioilay ethnocentric factors have been obtained In other studies (Gardner, 1960; 
Gardner and Lambert, 1972), and In fact this configuration was also present In 
Factor II for the grade 7 Ss in this study (though with opposite signs). In 
that analysis, achievement In French was associated with a non^^ethno centric 
Ideology. In the present analysis^ however, no association with French 
achievement Is evlSent". It seems that by grade 8 and the secodd year of French, 
generalized attitudes are no longer associated with French achievement. 

Factor III Is best Identified as a French Achievement factor since of 
the five variables defining It, the three predominant ones are measures of 
French achievement (Variables 23-25). The two remaining variables contributing 
to this factor suggest that French Achievement at grade 8 is associated with, 
an Integrative orientation (Variable 17) *.nd an Increased motivation to learn 
French (Variable 15). This factor compliments Factor I In this analysis In 
that It highlights a definite relationship between Integrative motivational 
elements and French achievement. Clearly, at'the grade 8 level, French 
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achievement ±s more directly asjociated with specific motivational elements 
than V3S the case at the grade 7 level* 

Factor IV is clearly an Anxiety dimension* The inajor loadings for 
this factor are obtained by the tvo measures of anxiety (Variables 2 and 4)* 
The total configuration suggests that highly anxious Ss tenr'. to positively 
evaluate English Canadians and French Canadians (Variables 18 and 19) » 
Grade 9 

Twenty-eight measures were obtained on the grade 9 students* The 

4- - f 

correlation matrix of these variables Is Presented In Appendix C, page C 3» 
This matrix was factor analyzed using the Principal axis solution with the 
highest absolute correlation for a variable serving as its commonality estimate* 
Five factors were required tp account for the correlations amon^ "the 28 
measures obtained on the grade 9 Ss* These factors accounted for 9l^ of the 
total estimated commonality. The varinax rotated matrix is presented in . 
Table 5» ' ' - , 
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Thirteen variables define Factor I. Ten of these are the, by now,* 
familiar ten measures which have be^ interpreted as reflecting the Integrative 
Motive (Variables 1, 3, 6, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 2l). The loadings of the 
three remaining variables Suggest that an integrative motive is associated with 
a low level of anxiety in the French Class (Variable 2), and with favorable 
evaluations of European French PeoPle (Variable 20) and the French Teacher 
(Vaviable 22) » Again it will be noted chaf an integrative orientation shows 
a tendency to be associated with this factor (Variable 17), though the associa- 
tion is not pronounced. Although ^ for grade 9 Ss ^ the Integrative Motive aopears 



to be independent of the five measures of French achievement, it; seems signi- 
ficant that integratively motivated Ss are relaxed and confident in the French 
class »^ 

Factor II is clearly a French Achievenient dimension* Appreciable 
loadings are received from both measures of French vocabulary (Variables 23 
and 24), French Grammar, Comprehension and Pronunciation (Variables 25™27)» 
Other variables loading on this factor suggest that French Achievement is 
associated with Intelligence (Variable 28), aad a non-ethnocentric ideology 
(Variable 5)» A similar pattern was suggested in the interpretation of Factor 
II for the grade 7 Iti that case, achievement in French was associated 

with a non-ethnocentric orientation but ^his pattern was not evident with the 
grade 8 S^s* Rather, at the grade 8 level, achievement in French was associated 
with more specific motivational elemtnts* .The question arises, therefore, 
as to whether these differences are the result of sampling f lucttiation's or 
whether they reflect true changes in the dynamics of second'^language acqulsiition 
wijth increasing skill and maturity* .One point, noted earlier, was that the 
grade 9 curriculum reflects a change in emphasis from that followed in grades 
7 and 8* Grade 7 and 8 focus on the development of basic skills in speaking 
and understanding oral French. Although the grade 9 curriculum includes these 
skills, greater stress is placed on grammar, reading and writing, and as t^ach 
represents the initial Phase in the development of new skills* In this respect* 
the association between elements of Frerrch achievement and a non^'ethnocentric 
orientation, not^d also in grade 7, could reflect a true relationship between 
the initial acquisition of such skills and an accepting orientation* Patterns 
later grades could test the adequacy of this possible interpretation* 

Factor III is defined by five variables* Four of these Reflect positive 
evaluations of English Canadians, French Canadians, European French* and the 
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French Teacher (Variables 18, 19, 20, 22), and thus It seems reasonable to 
Interpret thl^' In the same way as a comparable factor was Interpreted for the 
grade 7'£s, thus designating thlsf as an Evaluative factor* In this casa, Ss 
who positively evaluate ethnic groups and peoole, tend to be somewhat author" 
Itarlan '(Variable 8)» 

Factor IV, for the grade 9. £s, corresponds to Factor II for the Srade 
8 S^s* Sev^n variables define this factor, the major four being the measures 
of ethrbcentrlsm, ^authoritarianism, njachi^avelllanisni, and anoToie (Variables 
5* 8,/10, 12)» Consequently, It appears to describe an Ethnocentrlsm Dimension > 
Negative loadings are obtained from the remaining three measures, need 
achievement, desire to learn French, and the Orientation Index (Variables 7, 
16, 17) suggesting that Ss with an ethnocentric orientation tend to be, content 
with less than perfect performance, and to be disinterested in learning French, 
though they do profess an Instrumental orientation in their approach to 
language study. 

Factor V clearly reflects an Anxie l:y dimension ^ Appreciable loadings 
are obtained from only two variables. French Class Anxiety and General Class- 
room Anxiety. Ho association with FrRnch achievement is evident. 
Grade 10 

The corrjslation matrix of the 28 measures obtained on the grade 10 / 
students is presented in Appendix C» page C - 4. This matrix was, factor analyzed 
using a principal axis solution with the highest absolute corcelation for a 
variable serving as its communality estimate. Five factors wer^i required to 
account for the correlations obtained with the samole of grade 10 students* 
These factors accounted for 86% of the estimated common vari^Ace* The varlmax 
rotated matrix Is presented in Tabic 6» 
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Factor I Is defined by the loadings of 13 variables. T^n of these are 
the same as those obtained on the first factor for each of the other grades, 
and consequently this factor Is best identified as the Integrative Motive 
dimension. The three additional variables (Numbers 7» 17 and 22) are Indicative 
ctf high need achievement, an Integrative orientation and favourable attitudes 
£ow<;rd the French teacher respectively. For the .first tline, therefore, a clear 
preference for an Intrgrative orientation (Variable 17) is associated with the 
various characteristics of the Integrative motive Indicating a possible develop- 
ment sequence In the total attltudlnal configuration. 

factor II receives appreciable loadings from nine , measures and seems 
best Identified as a French Achievement dimension The highest loadings are 
obtained from the five nieasures of French Achievement (Varlatbles 23^27), while 

appreciable positive loadings are obtained £r<5m the measures of Intelligence, 

y 

Attitudes toward Learning French, Desire to Learn French and a substantial 
negative loading Is obtained from the nieasure of French Class Anxiety (Variables 
28, 3, 16 and 2, respectively)* This pattern suggests that French achievement 

In grade 10 is associated with Intelligence, favourable attitudes toward 

I 

Leamltig French, ^ strong desire to learn French, and an absence of anxiety 
in the French Class- Thus, by the grade- 10 level, more robust associations 
between some of the attltudlnal varlablefe and French achievement are beglnninj^ 
to evidence themselves. 

Factor III seems Best Identified as an Ethnocentrlsm Dimension . 
Appreciable positive loadings are received from five variables, the Ethnocentrlsm 
3cale, the F-scale, the machlavelllanlsm scale, the anomie scale, and the 
intensity of the Instrumental orientation (Variables 5, 8, 10, 12. and 13)» 
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At the same time, a negative loading is obtained from the Orientation index 
(Variable 17) indicating a preferervce for instrumental values in learning 
French, Thus, for the grade iO students an ethnocentric ou^-look seems cle-irly 

T 

associated uith an instrumental orientation toward language study^ 

Factor IV obtains high loadings from four variables, evaluative reactions 
toward English Canadians, French Canadians, and the European French, and 
attitudes toward the European French. This factor is best identified in terms 
of Evaluative Reactions toward Ethnic^ Groups , though just why Variable 1, 
Attitudes Toward French Canadians d^jes not contribute to this dimension is not 
clear. 

Factor V is defined by the loadings of four variables, French Clasfs 
Anxiety, General Classroom Anxiety, the Ethnocentrism Scale, and, the F-Scale. 
Hie major coDponent of this dimension is Anxiety, however, there is als^o an 
association evident between anxiety and ethnocentric and authoritarian reactions* 
Grade 11 . 

A total of 27 measuias wero obtained from the g 'ade 11 students ^ The 

loeasures are identical to those used for the gradQ 10 sample save for the fact 

t 

that no intelligence test scores were available for the grade 11 students. The 
correlation matrix of these measures is presented in Appendix C, page C - 5. 
This matrix was factor analyzed usin^ the principal axis solution with the 
highest correlation tor a variable serving as its coimnunality estimate. ' Five 
factors accounted for the correlrtlons obtained among the 27 variables in the 
gradt 11 sampls* These factors accounted for 91% of= the total estimated 
communality* The varimax rotated matrix is presented in Table 7. 
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Factor I receives appreciable loadings from 12 variables* the ten defined 
previ^sly as reflecting an Integrative Motive , plus the need achievement scale 
and the ori£;ntation index (Variables 7 and 17) » As with the grade lU sample, a 
clear integrative. orientation is associated with the integrative motive, and 
again need achievement is also related* 

There is a slight suggestion that indices of French achievement are 
related to the integrative Motive . Consistent positive loadings are obtained 
from four measures of French achievement (see VariaMes 23-26)* 

Factor II is the by now familiar French Achieven^nt dimension* The 
major loadings are received from Variables 23-27 the measures of French achieve- 
ment, three additio^nal variables (Numbers 3, 15, 16) also contribute substantially 
The patt*5m suggests that students who are relatively proficient in French, are 
those who have favourable attitudes toward learr^ing French, are'i^tivated to 
learn French, and express a strong desire to learn French* By the grade 11 
levels therefore, French achievement shows a clear association with specific 
motivational variables* ' , 

Factor III is defined by the loadings of six variables- Ss who make 
» 

positive ^valuaticns of English Canadians, French Canadians, and the European 
French (Variables 18, 19, 20), alGO express favourable attitudes toward the 
European French, are high on need achievement and low on machiave^llianism 
(Variables 6, 7,^and 10). Except for the last two variables, this factor is 
similar to one obtained with the grade 10 sample, the dimension of Evaluative 
Reactions toward Ethnic Groups * 

Factor IV seeins best identified as an Anxiety dimension* Students who 
are anxious in the French Class (Variable 2) are generally anxious in school . 
(Variable 4>, and tend somewhat to be dissatisfied with their role in society 
(Variable 12). The inclusi on of the ^inotnxe variable on an anxiety dimension 

82 
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at the grade 11 level may be of some significance from a developmental Point 
of view* The anxiety component is, hoVaver, conslstent^ln all the grades* 

Factor V is Kief ined by four variableSA Students who express au ethno- 
ciantric ideology tend also to be authoritarian, anomlc, and to make favourable 
evaluations of the French Teacher* .This factoi; seems b^st identified/ there~ 
fore, as an Ethnocentrism Dimension and is consistent ulth factors obtained " 
with each of the other grades* * / ^ ■ . ■ 

Summary of Factor Analytic Results 

Vlhen attention is directed toward the fact;ors obtained from all five 
analyses* clear, similarities and differences emerge, and it seems evident that 
there are definite developmental changes. In a^l five grades, three of the 
facto'^s are fairly consistent tfiough elements of factors 4i^£^i^ from grade 
to grade* These three factors were identified as an Integrative ' Motive ^ French 
Achievement , and Anxiety factor respectively* ,Oply ^he first two are important 
for an understanding' of the developtnent of French achievfement over grades* 

' As indicated throughout the preceeding desctiptions at each ^grade levsl, 
the Integrative Motive re'ofi^sei *s a fairly homogeneous collection, of attitudinal 
variables* The consistent configuration obtained suggests that an integrative 
motive is Characterized by a strong motive to learn the language (Variables 
13 - 16) df another language group towards^ which the individual has positive 
attitudes (Variables 1 and 6) and that such an interest. Perceived as supported 
by the parents (Variable 11) results in favourable attituuas t9war<^ the language 
learning situation itself (Variables 3, 21) ,^ and a generalized interest in all 
second languages (Variable 9), The definition is consistent with that proposed 
in earlier studies (Gardner, 1960; Gardner^ and Lambert, 1959; 1972) and is 
supported at all five grade levels investigated in the present study. Although 
there is not a stronj? association between the French achievement tneasurrss and 
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the factor Identified a&^^tbe InteRtatl ve Hotlye factor at any grade levels a 

definite pattern ^an be note^fi. At the grauc 7 level, the Franch achievement 

mea^red show soma association with the Integrative ^lotive, and this association 

becomes even Tcore pronounced in grade In grade 9, however, there is virtually 

no association between the Inteytrative Motive factor anO the indices of French 

achievement. This Dattern could be due to a number of reasons* Tlie measures 

of French achieve'hient used.^re different, the prograso itself Is different, and 

the students are more selected in that at grade 9i French is truly an optional 

subject. The most parsimonious interpretation vtould seeiu to involve these 

;.atter two considerations: . It seems possible that at the grade 9 level, we are 

dealing wi^ a different popiilation of students who in fact are just beginning 

the acqaisition of neu skills^ The students at this level are taking an optional 

t 

course -which is graded as part of their curriculum, and moreover they ai'e beginning 
the acquisition the more foriaal aspects of^ihe language. It seeids hi'ghly 
likely that in the initial stages of second language acquisition, t.ie Integra- 

tive mcjtive might not be as important a determinant of ach ^vemerit as intjre 

/ 

cognitive type of skills such as language altitude or intelligence,. ''Thl^ inter- 
pretation is strengthened by the oatt^irn cf loadings for the students in trades 
10 and In these two grades, the indices of French achievement show progress- 

ively higher associations with the Inte^ ^rati ve Motive factor. 

Similar interpretations are suggested when attention .is directed to the 
French Achievement factors obtained at each ^rade level. At the grade 7 leVei 
the facuor of French Ach^evement is highly associated with intelligence, favour- 
able ev.il'iations of t^e course and the teac^^r, and generalised non-ethnocer/ ric 
attitudes. Although specific motivational variables are lelated, their imnortance 
is overrhadowed by the more generalized accepting attitudes tow^nrd cjtgrouDS, 
By grade 8> however, inteiligfence and iTou-etBnocentric attitudes are no Ioniser 
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contributors to the French Achievement dimension and Instead an integrative ^ 
orisritation and a strong motivation to learn French are beginning to show theiT 
Iffiportsnce* By arade 8, the- students- are still enrolled in what appears to be 
a pompui'^^qry though admittedly ungraded course, and have acquir^^d two years 
eKperisnce ia an oral"atiral program, thus it might be anticipated that motiva- 
tional variables would play a greater role. At grade 9, the pattern reverses 
itself again. Intelligence Is the major contributor to the French Achievement 
dimension, and the inrlueiice of the non-ethnocentric orientation is again 
evident. Recall, however, that in grade 9, new French skills are baing intro- 
duced, and the students are now registered in an optional, but graded, course. 
At ^ada 10, the pattern noted in grade 8 becomes once again apparent* 
Intelligence plays less of a defining role on the French Achievement dimension, 
whereas spiicific motivational ci "ijonents , attitudes toward learning French, 
and a lack of anxiety in th^ ' -n ^Jlass become of greater significance- A 

\ 

^very similar pattern ^es in grade 11, though the specific motivational 
couiponents gain in importance, and the French class anxiety comPonen^t decreases 
These results are based on five different grouDS of students differing 
in age and grMe in school, and with their exposure to French instruction < 
Iney differ further, in that in the first two years, th'2 students are experienc: 
arf aural-oral French program which though viewed as part of their curriculum 
does pot contiibute to their gradiad school perfonnance* In the latt"e;r three 
years, howev^^,^, the students are enrolled tn an optional course; moreover it 
is one that focuses on the more formal aspects of French. They learn to read, 
they study grainmir, and they raust acauire a larger vocabulary- With ail of 
this^ what can the results tell us about the student moving through the French 
program from grades 7 to tl? 

We can, from thess« icSult^., constnict ^ rornoosltrf oicture of such a 
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student* he enters grade 7» It is reasonable to visualize the student when 

he first encounters French, If he has favourable attitudes towards French 
speaking people- and a general tion^ethnocontri c orientation (presumably as 
suggested by Gardner, Taylor and Feenstra (1970) such attitudes would have 
developed in his early hom*^ life), he will get greater en-Joyment out of the class 
than if he has opposite .attitudes (also developed ia ths home)* . If these are 
coupled with intelligence he will likely do well In rhe coursej but in either 
event ha will uro^ ably progress to grade 8. In grade such a student will 
probably do better in French than his counterpart with unfavourable attitudes 
(regardless of intellectual differences), and it is meaningful to speculate 
that he will find the course rewarding; even to the point^^ th^t he laay plan to 
take it as an option in grade 9, It is reasonable also speculate that his" 
counterpart with more negative attitudes may look longingly to grade 9 where 
he will not '*have'' to take French* Even his counterpart, however, may find 
himself taking French in grade 9 because of pressures from his family, his ^ 
peers, or maybe even his own desire to succeed in the course* VJhen both students 
are in grade 9, however, it is probable that they will find that more is 
expected of them than in previous years. More demands ar^*made of them, and 
they must h^ve the intellectual ox verbal skills necessary to succaed* Our 
fictitious student with the favourable attitudes, however, will work hard and 
begin to develop the skills* His counterpart, may succeed if he has' the requisite 
verbal skills, but Ue may find it' less rewarding* Without the necessary vt^rBal 
skills, he inight well Plan on dropping out in grade 10» In grade 10 and 11 
our fictional student will not only find the class rewarding, but ht will also 
find that he is beginning to develop some proficiency in French, and moreover 
that he is acquiring at least parts of the cultural characteristics of the French* 
He is,xin all probability on the vay to bscoming bilingual^ And wha^: ot his 
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, counterpart? He may hav^e dropped out* On the other hand, he may have stc^yed 
In the program and passed each year* It l3 probable, however, that he found 
the course difficulty and somewhat unrewarding. He may have developed some 
proficiency In French* He may also be one of those who when he finishes high 
school majr report that he took six or seven years of French but never learned 
to speak It* 

Obviously, the above Is an oversimplified description of a highly 
complex siti'atlon* It does not take Into account a multitude of Influences 
that can operate? on the student*' It does, however, reflect the factor analytic 
results* What It does not do completely Is take Into account the various 
changes In attitudes which can occur among students of Trench from grade 7 to 
11* That Is the concern of the^ next section* 

DE\'ELO?MENTAL CHANGES IN ATTITUDE, MOTIVATION AND FRENCH ACHIEVEMENT 

As students progress through a program of second-language instruction. 
It Is obvious that they undergo many changes* Ideally, the best way In which 
to monitor these develcpF:intal changes Is to study the same group of children 
as they proceed through theli course of studies* An obvious disadvantage of 
such an approach, however, is the time required to conduct this type of study. 
Iff as In the present situation, attention were to be directed to changes over 
a five year period, the temporal delay wo Id indeed be great and the loss In 
subjects due tc movement from school to school and the like wc-^uld be consider- 
able. The alternative Is to use a ci^ss-scctlonal approach In whirh students 
at the different stages In any given year are compared* This aoProach too, 
has many disadvantages. The students may differ In tern^s of their home environ" 
^ men^:» rhelr previous :;tjrrlcular cicoerlences in French, and the very make-up cf 
the ciassrocn^-s 1p which they are present. Furthermore, In the system under 
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investigation the very populations sanmled are potentially quite different. 
Although students in grade 7 are virtually required to take French, the course 
becomes more or less optional thereafter* Students In grade 8 are generally 
not aware o£ the ootlonal rrature of the French program for them, so at that 
level there Is some selection though It Is not pronounced* In grades 9 anJ 
following, however, the students are enrolled In secondary schools where French, 
like any other subject Is truly optional and the proportion o£ students dropping 
French is conslderabl^y^Any comparisons, therefore, o£ average scores o£ 
students in the upper grades, 9 - 11, with those In the lower grades, 7 and 8, 
must contend with these differential drop-out characteristics, and it would 
be unwise to consider such results as reliectiug true changes in the average 
student progresses through the program* \^at they do reflect, however, 

is the generaXN0ake-up of the classes at each grade level. As such they can 
provide the researcher and the French language teacher with some insights about 
what to expect o£ students at each grade level* 

With the ^^precautions In mind, the results o£ the grade comparisons 
are now presented* Table 8 summarizes the results o£ analyses of variance 



Insert Table 8 About Here 



comparing the five fjrades on each o£ the tuajor variables. As was the case with 
the factor analytic results, the scores on the attitude/motivation measures 
wer« derived from the final scales. Table 8 presents the F-ratlo for each 
m(*asure as well as the means for each grade* An F-ratlo which is not signifi- 
cant indicates that the means for the five grade£> do not differ appreciably 
among themselves, A significant F-ratlo, on the other hand? suggests that 
there is greater variability in the means across the five grade levels than 
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can reasonably be attributed to chance* Or, in other words, at least sor.i of 
the grades are probably different from at least some of the other grades* 

It will be noted in Table 8 that of the 28 analysers of variance conducted, 
the F-ratios for 19 of them are significant* Investigation of the patterns of 

the means reveals soEe interesting trends* In order to present the^results in 

* * 
a manner which clarifies the general patterns, the means of those variables for 

vhich significant results were obtained are plotted* Figure 1 presents the 

means for jeach of the five grades for the variable. Attitudes Toward Learning 

French* It ^s clear from this figure that whereas students in grade 7 were 



Insert Figures .Aiout Hsre 



quite positive toward learning French, the attitudes of students'in grades 8, 
9, and 10 are clearly less favourable, and it isn't until grade where this 
initial enthusiasm is restored* This type of a U shaped relationship with 
grade level seems to characterize two other variables. Desire to Learn French 
(Figure 2) and Evaluative reactions toward the French Teacher (Figure 3)* The 
implication of each of these results is a heightened enthusiasm initially when 
students begin French* a gradual dainoen^ing of this ardour as students struggle 
to acquire basic skills, and then a re-awakening of the romance when possibly 
the students begin to aCKjuire svme proficiency in the language* 

^ Different prttems arc obtained with other variables* For some, scores 
are ^nitially higli at grade 7 and, allowing for some variation, scores generally 
tend to decrea.^e thereafter* Such a pattern seams to best describe the measures 
of Ethnocentrism (Figure A), Authoritarianism (Figure 5), and evaluative 
reactions to both English Canadians (Figure 6) and the English cour?e (Figure 
7)* These patterns suggest simply that with increasing grade, ^students tend 
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to 'be less ethnocentric, less authoritarian, and to display less positive 
attitudes towards both English Canadians and their English course* Another 
type of pattern is suggested by the two measures, Need achievement (Figure 8) 
and Interest in Foreign Languages (Figure 9)» Each of these variables show 
a gradual Increase from grades 7 to 11 (with a quizzical dip at grade 10), 
indicating that with age, students become more oriented toward achieving high 
levels of mastery In everything they do and (and this could reflect the 
selection process) experience a greater interest in learning foreign languages* 

Another pattern which emerges a;ipears to be due largely to differences 
between the students in grade 11 from those in the other grades* For the 
indices of Motivational Intensity (Figure 10) and Degree of Integrativeness 
(Figure ll) , there are not any pronounced differences among the stu(^ts In 
grades 7 to 10, while the grade 11 students are considerably different in that 
they display a much ro^re intense motivation to learn French* and a greater 
interest In learning French in order to communicate and intsrv. 'r with French 
speaking people* The same phenomenon, though reversed, characterizes the 
measure of Machiavellianism (Figure 12) » Grade 11 students appear to be much 
less manipulative in their approach to others than students in the other grades 
who do not differ appreciably among themselves* 

It is difficult to discern much of a meaningful developmental pattern 
in the measures of Attitudes tcwjard the European French (Figure 13) or 
Evaluations of the French Course (Figure 14) » In the former case> the attitudes 
of the grade ? students are relatively unfavourable to European French T>eople| 
while those of grade 8 students are quite favourable* This positive affect 
decreases at grade 9 and again at grade 10, and then presents a rapid upsurge 
again at grade 11 » In the latter case grade 7 students evidence reasonably 
favourable re'.ctlons to the French Course, which drop slightly at grade 8, 
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rise slightly at grade 9, plummet^at grade 10 and rise (quite dramatically) 
at grade 11» The end result of this zig-zag pattern are attitudes at grade 
11 which are remarkably similar to those at grade 7» 

In attempting to suinmarize all of the various attitudinal changes, dnd 
to integrate them, a meaningful picture tends to emerge* One gets the impres- 
sion of grade 7 students somewhat myopically attuned to their own culture in ^ 
that they tend to be ethnocentric, authoritarian, machiavellian and overly 
enthusiastic In their praise of their own group, and critical of tlie European 
French* At the same time, they appear to be interested in and desirous of 
learning* French, impressed with their French teacher and to some extent the 
FrenVh course, though they are not particularly motivated to learn French nor 
are they overly achievement oriented* As students progress in the Trench 
program, their interest in FrentJi appears for a while to wane* It is as though 
during* the middle years they find that learning French £s not all fun and games 

and that there is considerable tedium involved in acquiring basic skills which 

* 

do not corje easily* One might Imagine that their dreams in grade 7 of becoming 
* 

bilingual are not coming true and the reinforcements which they experienced for 

* 

quickly learning simple sentences are not forthcoming when they find they can-* 
not now communicate with ease. During this period, ^lowever^ they are experien<;ing 
an awakening interest in other cultures and a iecre^slng overgloriflcation of 
their own culture* It seems that only with the maturity .of the grade 11 student 
and quite likely the developing competence in the French language, that a 
rational appreciation of their French skills is awakened with the resulting 
drive to improve their knowledge of French* It is possibly only at this point 
that we might speak meaningfully of the developing bilingual — a student rlth 
some level of French proficiency, true intere^>t in acquiring the language^ and 
one who has undergone a number of attitudinal changes in the process. 
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It Is often stated facetiously that students don*t learn any French In 
their French, classes* Whether facetious, or not such remarks are sometimes 
taken as statements of fact much to the chagrin and discouragement of those 
dedicated to teaching French* The results of the analyses of variance presented 
in Table 8 ror the indices of French achievement indicate that such comments are 
indeed erroneous* One test, French Vocabulary Test was presented to students 
in all five grades and the nteans are presented in Fif re 15* It is clear that 
there is a clear growth pattern evident across all grades* Although,- tHe grade 
6 students do not evidence an -appreciable growth, this lis to be expected in the 
current curriculum where etnohasis is placed on oral-aural skills, and. translation 
of French-English equivalents is de-emphasizedt The growth following grade 8 
is, however, iinpressiv^* 

^ itit cATF was administered to students in grades 9, 10, and ll, so that 
their p^^rfonnance on the subtests of this battery could be compared* The results 
are presented in graphical form for each of the subtests. Vocabulary (Figure 16), 
Grammar (Figure 17), Comprehensioct (Figure 18) and Pronunciation (Figure 19)* 
Examination of these figures, again shows a steady development of French skills 
across these three grades* For the measure of grammatical knowledge (Figure 17), 
the growth is quite linear, while for the other three French skills assessed, 
the improvement is much more pronounaed from gr^ade 10 to 11, than from grade 9 
to 10* It seems obvious that this pattern reflects characteristics of the 
various curricula, nonetheless it is clear that knowledge of French does improve 
across the three grades^ To be sure such growth is to be expected, but the 
results do attest to the fact that the students are' developing competence in 
French as a result of their training* \ 
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TABLE 1 ■ 

NUMBER OF ITDIS IN ORIGINAL AMD FINAL SCALES 

s 







No. of 
Original 
Items 


No. of 
Irems In 
Final Scale 


1 . 


Attitudes toward French Canadians 


30 


10 


2. 


French class anxiety 


11 


5 


3. 


Attitudes toward learning French 


l4 


io 


4. 


General classroom anxiety 


10 


5 


5. 


Ethnocentrlsm scale 


15 


10 


6. 


Attitudes toward European French people 


30 


10 


7. 


Need achievement 


14 


10 


8. 


Authoritarianism scale 


12 


10 


9. 


Interest in foreign languages 


11 


10 


10. 


Hachlavelllanisiti 


15 


10 


11. 


Parental encouragement 


12 


10 


12. 


Anomle 


10 


10 


13. 


Instrijraental Orientation 


8 


4 


14.' 


Integrative Orientation 


8 


. 4 ' 


15. 


Motivational Intensity 


19 


10 


16. 


Desire 


18 


10 
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TABLE 2 



CO-EFFICIENTS OF RELIABILITY AT EACH GRADE LEVEL 



GRADE 7' GRADES' GRADE 9 Gl^ADE 10 GRADE-ll 



1 Attitiidp*; tfliward Fronrh fanadianc 
1. nUKUUCd luwuiu ricllLJi OdlldUtallb 


80 


. QJ 


QQ 
. 00 


. 00 






77 


O'X 

- . c? 


70 
. 10 


.83 


. 78 


Attitudes toward learning French 


1^.96 • 

^80- 


.8? 




.95 


94 


- 4^Cenera! classroom anxiety 


.49 


.79 ' 


.82 


.78 


5. Elhpocentrism scale 


.70 • 


.31 ' 


-.59 


.62 


.40 


6. Attitudes toward European Frencti people 


.93-- 


.93 


.88 


' .87 


.86 


^- 7. Need actiievement 

it 


' .45 


.60 


.67 


.77 


.78 


8. Auttioritarianism scale 


.74 


.73 


.68"-- 


.76 


.74 


9. Interest in foreign languages 


.92 • 


.93 


.89 


.89 


' .92 


^10. Macriiavelftanism 


.62 


.51 


.73 


" .67 


.'77 


11. Parental encouragement 


.91 


.93 . 


.89 ■ 


.91 


.92 


' 12. Anomie 


.65 


.54 


.41 


.52 




13. Instrumental Orientation 


■ .J5 


' .84 


84 


.80 


.81^ 


14. Integrative Orientation 


' .84 


.89 


.86 * 


.79 


.86 


15. 'Motivational Intensity 


.86 


:88 


'. 76 


.•79 


.79 


16. Desira 


.89 


.88 


.85 


.77 


.86 



TABLE 3 



3 - 45 



ROTATE D FACTOR HATRIX - GRADE 7 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
.12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
"18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

2^; 

23. 

if. . 
•26. 



i. Attitude^ toward French Canadians 
2V_Jrettch Cl,ass Anxiety 

3. 'Attitudes toward Learning French 

4. General Classroom Anxiety ' 
E-scale 

Attitudes toward European Frwich 
Need Achievement 
F-scale* ' • 

Interest in Foreign Languages 
liachlavell lanl sm 
Pare^r^4l Encouragement 
Anomie 

Instrumental Orientation 
Integrative Orientation 
Motivational Intensity 
Desire to Learn French 
Orientation Index 
English Canadians' (4val.) 
"French Canadians (eval.) 
European French (eval.) 
French Course (eVal.) 
French Teacher (eval,) 
French Vocabulary 
French Aural Comprehension fl) 
French Aural Comprehension (II) 
I. Q. 



1_ 


2 


1 


1 




.16 


.06 


.25 


-.14 


-.13 


.76 


.62 


.82 


.28 


-.17 


.21 


. 17 


.17 


.71 


.01. 


-.01 


-.55 


".40 

* 


r.l5 


.73 - 


-:.05 


• .05, 


, .35 


.14 ' 


.13 


-.^3 ' 


.32 


.56 


• -J 30 


.25 


,19 


.91 


.13 


-.20 


.26 


r.ll 


-.34 


.41 


-.26 


\ 70 


.23 


.10 


.07 


.38tf 


-.46 


.42 . 


-.06 


■.78 


.0? 


.03 


.17 


.81 


.11 


.11 


.19 


.72 . 


.29 


-.31 • 


.20 


.76 


\ .31 


-.20 


.31 


.29 


.08 


-.20 


-.01 


.40 


.08 


-.02 


.82 


.32 


-.02 


.03 


.84 


.24 


.01 


-.19 


.31 


.'70 


.40 


-.09* 


.33 


.50 • 


.48 . 


-.02 


.48 


.28 


.44 


•-.OS 


.05 


.21 


.76 


-.06 


-.02 


.07 


" .73 


.06 


, ^05 


.16 


.67 


-.04 


-.01 



.1 



9G 
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TABLE 4 

■* ... 
ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX - GRADE 8 J ' > ' 





* 


1 


* 1 




4 


1. 


* 

Attitudes toward French Canadians 


-.81 


-.13 


< 

.18 


* 

.08 


2. 


French jCl^s Anxiety 


' -.24 


.18 


-.•16 


.57 


3i 


Attitudes toward Learning Fr^ch 


^80 


.02 


.26 


-.22 


4. 


General Classrocim Anxiety 


.08 


.21 


.10 « 


.55 


5. 


E-scaie 


-.23 


.68 


-.06 


.. . .08 


6. 


Attitudes toward Eurcfpean French 


.78 


'-.22 


.03 


" . .17 


7^ 


,Need Achievement 


.52 


-.24 * 


. .04 


-.04 


8. 


F-scaie . " . 


.21 


.32 


-.06 


.D5 


9. 


Interest in Foreign Languafes 


.90 


-.08 


.06-, 


■ -.02 


10 ; 


Machiave Hi anlsta 


. -.32 


.54 


-;10 ■ 


.*09 


11. 


Parental Encouragement 


.72 


-.06 


.06 


-:06, 


12. 


Anomie 


.10 


.57 


* -.01* ' 


- .13 


13. 


Instrumental Orientation 


.'79 


'.15' 


.13 


-.05. 


14. 


Integrative Orientation 


: .87 


-.09 


.16 . 




15. 


• Motlvationa'l Intensit> 


.75 


.04 


.30 . 


. -.21 


16. 


Desire to Learn French , 


.77 


-.01 


.27. 


• -.17 


17. 


'Orientation Index * '' • 


.28 


-.11 


.32 


.-.'18 


18. 


English Canadians' (eval.) 


^ .67 • 


-.13 


.01 


V-.31 


19. 


_ French Canadians (eval.) 


' .69 


.05 


.02 . 


.35 


20. 


European Ftencli (eval.). 


;2o 


-.19 


.13 


.25. 


21. 


French Course (eval.) \ 


.84 


-.02 


• .24 


.^10 


22. 


French Teacher (eval.) 


' .60 


-.27 


.15 . ■' 


.13 


23. 


French Vocabulary, 


.46 


•-.12 


.32 


.20 


24. 


French Aural 'Comprehension (I) 


.11 


-.10 


.83 


.11 


25. 


French Aural Comprehension (II) 


.11 


^llO 


.86 


.00 


26. 


I. q. • , 


.33 


-.41 


.20 


' .24 




- dl 



TAELE 5. 



ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX - GRADE 9 



3 - 47. 





1 


i 




3 

- 


k 


5_ 


1. 


/ -* ' * • 

French Cmadlan Attitudes 


• 

-.57 


a 

.23 . 


^20 ' 


-.02 


.12 


2. 


French class Anxiety 


-.33 


-.27 


-.03 


.10 


.71. 


3. 


Attitudes -toward* Learning » 














French ^ / ^ ^ 


.83 


MO 


.13' 


-.21 


-.U 


4. 


,6feneral Clas'srooirf Anx'lety 


■-.04 


-.16 


-.18 


.11 


.70 


5. 


E*-scalf! 


-.06 


-.31 


.16 


.59 


-.10 


6. 


Attitudes toward European 






J 








French 


.58 


.19 


.28 


.07 


.16 


7. 


Need Achievement- 


.22 


-.02 


.16 


-.35 


-.09 


• 8. 


F-scale . ^ 


.04 


-.24 


.41 


.56 


-.03 




Interest In Foreign Languages ^ 


.76 ■ 


• .08 


.13 


-.15 


-.20 


10. 


Mach lavell l^lsm 


-.18 


.04 


-.21 


.61 - 


.04 


U. 


Parental Encouragement 


.70 


.01 


-.18 


.11 


-.06 


12. 


Anomle- / 


.12 


-.11 


-.04 


.66 


.13,. 


13. 


Instrumental Orientation % 


■ .71' 


■ .02 


-.10 


.20 


-,20 


14. 


Integrative Orientation f 


.76 ' 


.23 


-.04 


-.08 


-.17 


15. 


Motivational Intensity 


.69 


-.03* 


.27 


-.26 


.03 


16. 


Desire to Learn -French 


.79 


.JO * 


.11 ■ 


,-.30 


.12 


17-. 


Orl^tation Index 


.29 


.20 , 


-.13' 


-.43 


.22 


IB. 


English Canadians (eval.) 


-,07 


.05 


■ .83 


^.07 


-.13 


19. 


French Canadians (eval.) 


.17 


-.00 


.84 


.04 


-.03 


20. 


European French (eval.) 


.34 


.19 • 


.70 


.02 


-.07 


21. 


My French Course (eval.) 


.72 


•r.09 


' .- S 


.-.18 • 


-.22 


22. 


Jfy French Teacher (evalj 


,31 


-.17 


.38 . 


-.28 


-.05 


23. 


French Vocabulary 


.14 


.69 


,-.03 


-.14 • 


.02 


24. 


I. Q. 


.15 


.64 


-.i5 


-.09 . 


-.23 


25. 


CATF Vocabulary X 


.06 


,6-5 


.02 


-.13 


-,09 


26. 


CATF Grammar 


.03 


.66- 


-.02 


-.03 


' -.04 


27. 


CATF Comprehension' ' ' 


.00 


.58 


.15 


.01 


.06 


28. 


CATF Pronunciation ^ 


.08 


.53 


.08 


-.08 


-.23" 
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. TABLE 6 ^ 

ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX - GRADE 10 







1 




3. 


■ 1. 


• 

French Canadian Attitudes 


. .52 


■.20 


•--.14 


2*. 


French Class Anxiety 


-.09 


-.41 


-.05 


3-, 


' Attitudes toward Learning 










French . . , 


'.78 


• .38' 


-.03 


4. 


Geaeral Classroom Anxiety 


.03 


-.21 


' .07 


5. 


E-S]Eale 


-.01 . 


-.09 


.62 


•6. 


Attl^tudes toward European 










■French 


■ .57 


-.15 


.08 


7. 


Heed Achievement 


.44 


.17' 


-.21 


,8. 


F-scale 


.12 ■ 


-.06 


.42 


9. 


Interest la Foreign Languages 


.80 


• .07 


.05 


10. 


MacIUavelllcnlsm * 


-.10 


-.03 


.56 


11. 


Patefital Encburageroent 


.43 


-.20 ■ 


.17 


12. 


Anoraie ■ 


.11 ' 


.15 


.58 


13. 


/Instrumental Orientation 


.61^ 


.03 


.44 


14.- 


Integrative Orientation 


.64 


.04 ■ 


.17 


15. 


Motivational Intensity - 


■, .74 ■ 


\27 


-.05 


16. 


.Desire to Learn French 


.77 


.34 


, -.04 


17. 


-brlentation Index 


.43 


.01 


-.32 


18. 


English Canadians (eval.) 


■ -.07 


-.07 


.05 


,19. 


French Canadians (eval.) 


.21 


.07 


-.05 


20. 


European' French (eval.) 


.23 


-.22 


V. ..01 


21.- 


My French Course (eval.) 


' .66 


.12 . 


.02 


22. 


>fy French Teacher (eval,) 


.47 


.18 


-.06 


23. 


French Vocabulary ' 


.12 


.76 


- .OS 


24. 


I. Q.' 


.04 


.40 


. .01 


25. 


. CATF Vocabulary 


.18 


.75 


-.16 


26. 


CATF Grammar 


.23 


.79 


-.08 


27.. 


CATF Comptehenslon 


*11 


.71 


-.03 


28. 


CATF Prc/nunclatlon 


.08 


.51 


.12 
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ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX - GRADE 11 









2 


3 


4 

* 


5_ 


*■ 

1. 


* ' * 

French Canadian Attitudes 


V 

.56 


i20 


,22 ' 


- 

.19 


-.26 


2. 


French Class Anxiety 


-.06 


-.14 


.08 * 


.73 


' .06 


3. 


Attitudes toward Learning 




- 










French* 


' .82 


.33 


-.02 ' 


-.15 


:09 


4. 


Oen&ral Classroom Anxiety 


. .04 


-.12 


.16 


.77 


• .07 


5. 


E-sc'ale 


-.21 


-.16 


-.13 


' .07 


.54 


6. 


Attitudes toward European 














Fr6nch 


.54 


-.02 


.49 


.18 


-.19 


' 7. 


Need Achievement . 


.47 


.19 


.31 • 


-.25 . 


-.03 


8. 


F-scale 


~ ,09 


-.10 


.16 ' 


.0$ 


.60 


9. 


. Interest in Foreign Languages 


.77 


.24 


'.26 


. -.03 ' 


. .06 


10. 


^Jlachiavellianism 


i-.17 


-.21 


-.30 


.25 ' 


.11 


u.- 


Parental Encouragement 


^.59 


-.01 


-.05' 


.u 


-.28 


12. 


Anomie * 


-.23 - 


-.01 


' -.19 


.■29 


.43 


.13. 


Instrumental Orientation 


' ;79 


-.07' -' 


* .02- 


.03 


.02 


14. 


Integrative Orientation 


.80 ' 


.10 


..17, . 


.11 


-.20 


15. 


Motivational Intensity 


.W 


.37 


.09 


-.18 


.14 


16. 


Qesire to Learn French/ 


.80 


• .34. 


.13 


'-.05 


"..10 


17. 


Orientation Index 


.44 


.11 


.03 


-.12 


-.20 


18. 


English Canadians (eval.) ^ 




-.19 


.76 


.05 


:i5 


19. 


French Canadians (eval.) 


■ .1 


.00 


.83 


.06 


-.09 


20. 


European French (evalO 




".03 


, .87 


H3 


' .08 


21. 


M/ French Course (evalj 


.73 


.15 


.11 • 


.-.21 


.15 


22.- 


My French' Teacher (eval.) 


.19 


.19 


. .29" 


-.18 


.41 


20. 


French Vocabulary 


.25 


.84 


-.05 


-.03 


-.01 


24. 


CATF Vocabulary 


.21 


.82 i> 


-.03 


,03 


-.01 


25: 


CATF Granaoar' 


.23 ' 


.83. 


-.09 . 


■^.03 


-.10 


26. 


CATF Comprehension 


.1> 


.67 


.10 


.03 


-.07 


27^ 


CATF Pronunciation 


-.02' 


.64 


-.00 


-.08 . 


-.07 
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* * 

TABLE 8 

.TftPT^ypf THr MAJOR VARIABLES 



1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7, 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

n'. 

13. 

14. ' 

15. ' 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
2t. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 



Varlsfcle 

» 

Attitudes toward French Canadians 
French Class Anxiety 
.Attitudes toward learning French 
Genjeral Classroom Anxiety 
E-Scale / 

-Attitudes toward European French 
Ueed Achievement . ^ 
'p-Sqale ' - 

Interest in^Foreign Languages 
Machiavellianism 
Parental Encouragement 
Anqmie * ' ^ 

Instrumental Orientation 
' Integrative Orientation 
Motivational Intensity , 
Desire to l^arp French 
English Canadians (evaluative) 
French Canadians (evaluative) 
' European French (evaluative) 

French Course (evaluative) 
, French Te.stcher (evaluative) 
English Course (evaluative) 
French Vocabulary 
CATF Vobabulary 
CATF Grammar 
CATF Comprehension 
CATF Pronunciation 
I. Q- 



F-Ratio 



.83 
2.34 
2.41* 
1.71 

.7.45**' 
5.23** 
fe.77** 
7^69** 
7.02** 
5.50** 
1.21 
1.28 

.57 " 
2.50* 
2.53* 
3 . 84** 
3.87**' 
1.92 
/^.02 
*4.39** 
7.23** 
7.15** 
442.34** 
241.58** 
124.97** 

82.73** 
15.07** 

1.62 



Means 
Grad^ 



7^ 

49.45' 

18. 2; 

49.06 

17.74 

31.18 . 

40.45 

43.22 

41.81 

45.74 

31.94 

41.28 

' 18.86 

• 

17.28 
17.9ift 
20.50 
21.58 
43.9A 
, 38,57 
■'37.82 
40.01 
42.32 
A6.02 
' 13.22 



i 

49.73 
15.95' 
45.76 
16,10 
30.77 
'■43.57 
43.50 ' 

•44..eo 

47.88 
32.53 
41.57 
18.76 
17.60 
18.09 
. 20.53 
21 .02 
42.17 
39.83 
•39.24 
37.95 
40.85 
42.22 
14.17 



9^ 
49.11 
17.50 
45.45 
17.41 
29.04 ■ 
43.15 • 
47. IX 
42.93 
'50.46 
32.00 
42.08 
19.23 
17.66 
18.14 
21.53 
21.28 
42.23 
41.49 
40.29 
«40.76 
41.34 



64.30 63.03 



10 ■ 
48.20 
18.35 
43.09 
18.15 
27.37 
41. S9 
45.11 
38.76 
'48.67 
"33.91 
38.61 
18.59 
16.75 
16.99 
20.54 
" 20.63 
40.25 
38,47 
39.08 
34.23 
36.51 



46.06 .40.14 
21.10V 28:66 



10.59 
13.14 
4.03 
6,19 
65.42 



14.10 
19,36 
4.50 
6.80 
65.84 



11 

51.07 
I6t84 
49.09 
18.25' 
25.53 
45.56 
48.54 
38.60 
54.68 
28.47 
' 42.70 
17.77 
17.93 
. 19.42' 
21.88' 
22.98 
40.28 
39.53 
39.46 
39 .'21 
45.45 
'41.42 
37.99 
23.99 
26.81 
7.33 
9.65 
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Fig. 1 Attitudes toward 
learning French 
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FlR. 2 Deslre'to learn French 
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Fig. 3 French Teacher 
■(evaluative) 
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Fig. 4 Ethnocentrlsto 
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Fig. 5 - F-Scale 
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Fig. 6 English Canadians 
(evaluative) 
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Fig- 7 .English Course 
(evaluative) 
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Fig. 8 Need Achievement 
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CHAPTER 4 

APTITUDE, ATTITUDES, MOTIVATION AMD ACHIEVEMENT: 
THE VALIDATION STUDY 

Introduction * , 

V 

The major purpose of the extended pilot study described In Chapter 3 was 
the systematic and rigorous development of a battery of attitude/motivational 
tests with acceptable levels of internal consistency* The data presented in that 

V 

chapter suggest that this primary aim was achieved, however, it may be recalled 
that all of the attitude/motivational indices finally arrived at were based on 
selected items from the larger initial pool- The question remained, therefore, 
as to whether the final* foreshortened versions^ of these various measures would 

yield similarly liigh reliabilities. The present chapter addressed itself to 

> 

this important question and represents an attempt to replicate apd validate all 
of the majpr findings of Chapter 3 using larger samples of students at each grade ^ 
level* Thus, as well as re-examining the reliability characteristics of the 
final attitude/motivational measures, the present chapter also investigates the 
factor structure at each grade level among all the measures used in the preliminary 
study and a number of additional variables. These new variables included measures 
of language aptitude and a series of self- and teacher-ratings of French language 
skills as well as Ss^ intentions of continuing or dropping French studies the 
following year* Finally, like Chapter 3, the present investigation attempts to 
chart <fevelopmental changes in attitude and motivation, language achievement, and 
aptitude ^cros^ t^ five grade levels. These three objectives were approached in 
basically the same way as was the case in Chapter 3 and save for the test develop-* 
mental phase, the organization^ analyses, and presentation of results follows the 
sa0te form. ^ » 

Considerably larger sample sizes were employed at each grade lovel in 
this phase thus permitting a type of analysis not included in Chapter 3* 

■ ■ .. . 107 



This new phase of analysis Involved the development of a Merles of predictors of 
various aspects of French language achievement* To this end, aptitude and attl"" 
tude/iDotlvatlonal ineasures were entered Into multiple .stepwise regression 
equations with the different French achievement, scores being used as criterion 
measures* This aspect represented an Initial step to determine, whether it Is 
feasible to develop a composite score Involving some coniblnatlon of th^ aptjltude, 
attitude, and motivational measures whlch^would more accurately predict subsequent 
levels of French skills than would any of the measures taken separately* 

All' of the four objectives of the validation study, a check on the reli- 
abilities of the attitude/motivational testsj. the Investigation of the factor 
^nalytlc structures at each grade level,' an examination of developmental changes 
across grade levels, and the development of prediction equations for French 
language skills will be dealt with In the present' chapter* The nature of the 
subjects sampled,, the tests used and the general procedure followed in the 
validation study are described In some detail In the following section* Results 
and findings related .to each of the four primary objectives will be treated In 
the Results an*^ Discussion section which will ^so Include a brief but complete 

description of an ancillary studV undertaken to examine the test-pretest reli- 

* 

abilities of a selected set of the attitudes/motivational scales* 

Method 

I 

Subjects 

The subjects (Ss) for the second phase of the investigation, as in the 
initio phase were students taking French as a second language in grades 7 to 11 
in the London Public School System* The f'udents in grades 9, 10 and 11 were 
from 3 secondary schools located in three different suburban areas* These schools 
draw from a wide cross*-sectlon of socio-economic classes from both suburban and 
rural areas* The students in grades 7 and 8 were from A elementary schools chosen 

• 108 



* Because of ttielt proximity to the secondary ^s-^hools » These elementary schools 
serve as feeder schools to the secondary schools* 

The entire sample was comprised of 314 students in grade 7» 265 in grade 
8^ 329 in grade 9^ 338 iti grade 10, and 275 in grade 11. 

Materials t . . ^ , 

The materials for this phase of the study consisted of a language , 
aptitude, test, a number of paper and pencil measures of attitudinal and motiva- 
tional characteristics; semantic differential rating scales of various concepts 
such as school courses, and teachers; self-ratings and teacher*-ratin^ of French 

' ■ / 

language skills; general information about language background, intention to 
continue French study, and French ^achievement. Again, as in the initial study^ 
the Indices of Frehch achievement used for the different grades had to be variec^ 
somewhat* These differences are indicated^ below* All the other measures, 
however, were common co the five grades* Following is a list of variables 
assessed in this investigation* Only those variables new to thi^ phase of the ' 
study are described in detail* i^or a more complete description/ of .the variables 
used both in this study and the initial Investigation, se^ Chapter 3. 

1» Sex * Males coded 1, females coded 2* 

2» Drop-out . As part of the testing session in April 1973 ^s were asked "Do 

you plan to stud^i French next year". They were asked to answer either "Yes", 
."No" or 'Undecided" on the face sheet of the battery for that session* 
Responses were coded Yes^l, No"2* Undecided was considered as a^missing 
observation* This variable actually reflects a behavioral intention rather 
than behavior itself but is simply referred to as Drop-out throughout this 
chapter* Drop*-out behaviour^ per se, is the topic of Chapter 5* 

The following five mcusurfes are su&tests of the Modem Language Aptitude 
Test, Form A (MLAT) (Carroll and Sapon, 1959). The MLAT is a standardized paper 
and pencil test requiring -one hour to administer and is designed to measure those 
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liiiguistfic ability factors which are predictive of second .language achievement 
i^ut which are also relatively independent of general indices of intelligence. 
The subtests are; 

J 

3* MIAT N umber Learning , This test (15 itsms) measures both a memory component 
and a general auditory alterness factor, 

^ • MLAT Phonetic Script , , This test (30 items) provides a measure of both' memory 
for speech sounds and the ability to learn correspondences* between Speech 
V sounds and orthographic symbols, 

5* ^ MLAT Spelling Clues , Scores on this test (50 items) are dependent upon a 

student^s knowledge of English vocabulary as well as the "sound-symbol ^ 
association ability" noted in the previous subtest, 

6' MLAT Vtords in Sentences * This test (45 items) is intended^o measure a 
students* sensitivity to grammatical structure, 

7, MLAT Paired Associates . This test (24 items) is a measure of the students* 
ability to learn to form associations between pairs of items so that, upon 
a later presentation of one member of^^e pair, he can reliably reproduce 
the second pair ntember, [ 

The folloi*ing 15 attitudinal and ihotivational variables contain' only the 
"potential" or refLned items from the <y:iglnal investigation. Descriptions of 

y 

these scales are found in Chapter 3 and the items themselves are Included In 
Appendix A and indicated with an asterisk, 

8, Attitudes toward French Canadians , This scale contains 10 items (see Appendix 
A» page A - 3) . ^ . . 

9, Authoritarianism (F-Scaxe) , This variable consists of 10 items (see Appendix 
A, page A " 12), 

^10, Machiavellianism , This variable consists of 10 items (see Appendix A » page 
' A - 14), - 

11' Meed Achievement , * This variable consists of 10 items, 4 positively worded 
and ^ negatively worded (see Appendix A, page A - 11), ( 
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12; Ethnocentrlsm ( E-Scale) ^ This scale co tains 10 items (see Appendix A, 
Page A - 8), 

t ' ^ , 

13, Interest in Foreign Laufiuaaes ^ This scale consists of 10 items (see Appendix 

A, page A -^13), ^ ^ 

14, Parental EncouraRement , This variable contains 10 items (see Appendix A, 
page A - 15) , * * , 

15, Attitudes toward Learning French , This* variable consists of 10 items, 5 
positively worded and 3 negatively worded (see Appendix A, page A - 6), 

16, French Classroom Anxiety , This* scale contains 5 items (see Appendix A, 
page A <^ 5)> , 

17, General Classroom Anxiety - This scale consists of 5 items (see ApfJendix 
A, page A - 7), ^ 

18, Attitudes toward European French People , This variable contains 10 items 
(see Appendix A, p'age A - 9) . 

19, Anomle , This variable consists of 10 items (see Appendix A, page A - 16)*, 

20, Motivational Intensity , This test consist^ of 10 multiple choice items 
(see Appendix A, page A *- 20), 

21- Desire to Learn French . TJiis test contains 10 multiple choice items (see 
Appendix A, page A - 23), * * 

22, Orientation Index - This measure is identical' to that used in the initial 
Investigation (see Appendix A, pa^e A -*26), 

Variables 23 - 27 are measures derived from semantic differential (Osgood, 
et al» 1958) ratin'gs of five concepts* English Canadians* French Canadians* My 
French Teacher, My English Course and Wy French Course, 

In the list of variables to follow the emphasis as in the previous 
inve3tigation, is on evaluative reactions ^ A hi^h score on these variables 
indicates a positive attitude toward the concept - 

2CU English Canadians (evaluation), ^s rated the concept English Canadians on 
30 semantic differential scales (see Appendix A, page A - 30), Thirteen 
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these scales were (^^as^ified as evaluative based on the norms presented 

by kirby and Gardner (197^), Using the criteria described in the previous ' 

* ■* • * 

chapter the thirteen scales, considerate-incorftiderate, dependable** 

undepenf'-^.ble, sincere-insincere, reliable-unreliable, honest-dishonest, 

pleasant-unpleasant, trustworthy-untrustworthy, good-bad, polite^impolite , 

cheerful-cheerless, /r ien^-un fiend ly, loyal-disloyal, and kind-ctuel, ^ 

were adjudged evaluative: The evaluation of Englisli Canadians was derived 

by summing the ratings on these scales, * ^ 



French Canadians (evaluation), S^^^rated the concept French Canadians on 
the same 30 scales' (but in a differdht order) as used above (see Appendix 
A, page A - 32), The student's evaluation of French Canadians was derived 
by summing his ratings on the thirteen evaluative scales described above, 

25* My French Teacher (evaluation), Ssrated the concept My"" French Teacher oft 

30 semantic differential scales (see Appendix A, page A - 35a). This variable 
Has modified from the initial investigation, deleting some' scales and adding 
new ones (see Appendix A, page A - 350), Eleven scales were- considered 
evaluative .j)ased on the judgment of four independent raters. These scales 
were friendly.-unfricndly, reliable-unreliable, good-bad, cheerful ^cheerless, 
consider ate -inconsiderate, pleasant-^pleasant, creative-uncreative, efficient- 
inefficient, polite-impolite, sinfcere-insincere, and dependable-undependable,, 
and were judged evaluative, Ratings on these evaluative scales wer^ sumiaed 
to provide an evaluative score, 

26, English Course (evaluation), S^s rated the concept Ity English Course on 

30 semantic differential scales (see Appendix A, page A - 33a), This variable 

was also modified since the initial investigation, having been lengthened, 

with spme scales deleted and new ones added (see Appendix A, page A - 33b), 

Using th^ criteria described iminediately labove, ratings on the seven scales 

> 

enjoyable-unenjoyablc, valuable -worthless, appealing-unappealing, pleasant- 
unpleasant, nice-awful, good<-bad, and pleasurable-painful wei;e summed to 
provide an evaluative score, I 
27* My French Course (evaluation). This measure was derived from semantic 

differential ratings of the concept. My .French Course, obtained on the same 
30 scales (in a different order) as in the ctincept. My English Course (see 
Appendix A, pag^ A <- 36a and A - 36b), An evaluative score ras obtained 
by Summing the scores on the seven evaluative scales listed above, 
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28* Integrative*" InstruTtiental Difference Score This variable was Jerlvcl from ^ 
a Dfcethod described by Smythe>*^ennett and Feenstra (1972)* Ss wire presented 
with four of the refined items from the initial, study stressing* the pragmatic 
or instrumental value of learning French (see Appendix A, page A*- 17) and 
fotr o.f the refined items from the^ initial investigation emphasizing the 
integrative reasons for learning French (see Appendix A, page A - 18) » The 
difference between the scores on th^se two, scales yielded a single index 
which would characterize a student as being predominately instrumental or 
integrative in his apjproach to studying French^ To remove negative values 
a constant of 23 was added to e^ch score* Thus a high score (maximum value = 
W) characterizes an orientation which is relatively more integrative than 
instrumental » while a low score (minimum value = 1) reflects the converse* 

Variables 29 - 32 were measures derived from S^s self ratings on foun aspects 
of French ability (see Appendix B page B - 3) on a seven point scale - , ^e 



scale had marker words which' ranged from 



*'NoKat all*' at the ^xtreme left end to 
'^Fluently'* at the extreme right end* A high score on these variables reflects 
a student's perception of himself as very adept on these '<|imensions * ' ^ 

29* Self-rating - WritinR * This variable represents a S^*s rating of himself 

in response to the statement VI write French"* 

*^ 

30» Self-ratinfi - U nderstanding , This variable represents a student's rating 
of himself in response to' the statement understand French*" 

31* Self-ratinR ^ Reading * Thi3 measure represents a student's self-rating in 
response to the statement "I read French*" 

32* Self-ratinR - Speakinfi ^ This variable represents a S^*s self-rating in 

response to the statement "I speak French," ^ 

* 

* 

The following seven variable^ were derived from teacher ratings of 
ptudents* oral/aural skills (seV Appendix page B 1), The French teachers 
of the students involved in this phase of ^the investigation rated the students* 
French achievement on a seven point scnle which ranged from "poor" to "excellent"* 
The teachers made their ratings during the last two months of the school yoar* 

U3 \ ' ■• 
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A high 9cor9 on^'^eap var{^bles reflects a high level of competence as perceived 
by the teacher* 



33» Teacher^rattng - Speaking s This variable wa?? derived fronj summing teaclier- 
ratings of items 1 (graimttatical construction when speaking French), 2, (French 
pronunciation), 3 (use of French vocabulary when speaking), 4 (fluency of 
speech in French), 5 (use of ft^ll sentences rather on^ word ojr phrase 

^ answers) and 8 (ability to make himself understood by ^he class when he is 
speaking French) » ■ " 

34* Teacher-rating - Willingness > This variable reflects the teacher's response 
to item 6 (willingness to participate in French oral discussion) in t^e 
first .section* 

35» ' Teacher-rating - Uaderstandlng ^ This variable reflects the teachers ratiilg 
of item 7 (basic understanding of spoken .French) in Section one* 

36* Teacher-rating - Oral > This variable was derived from the teacher*s response 
to item 1 (general French ability in oral. skills) in the second section of 
the rating sheet » 

37» , Teacher-rating - Aural > This variable reflects the teacher*s response to 
" item 2 (general French ability in aural skills) in part two of the rating 
sheet* 

38» Teacher-rating - Grammar . This variable reflects the teacher's rating of 
item 3 (general appreciation of grammatical construf:ts) in section two* 

39^ Teacher-rating - Vocabulary > This Variable reflects the teacher*s response 
to item 4 (appropriate use. of vocabulary) in the second section of the 
rating sheet * 

40* Intelligence * Indices of intelligence expressed in terms of local'y developed 
standardized scores were determined for each student from school r/5cords» 

The following variables are indices of French Achievement, and those ^ 
indices differed from grades 7 and 8 to grades 9 - 11. In" the following, list, 
the measures of French achievement obtained on the grade 7 and 8 student-S are 
described first. These subtests, of the Fr'ench Achievement Te$t wer written or 
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adapted specifically for this investigation in an attempt no^frovide an aural 
achievement test which would parallel the 'senior achieye«;ient test but which 
would not require any reading or writing French skills, " ■ 4 * 

41* French Achievement Test - Vocabulairy * ' This test consisted of 25 items 

which were considered by the Oral Freqch Consultant to be within therange 
"of the grade 7 and 8 students , "but had soAe mdrp difficult Vords as wel,l » 
!5his test'was presented via tape recorder in etxactly^the same manner 
^as the French Vocabulary test in' the ^niVi^t-4j|lvestigdtion (see Chapter 3, 
. , Variable 23), The tvi^gher the srore» the greater the^is^nch vocabulary* 
knc^wledge* N ■ ' ^ * * 

42» French Achievement Test - Grammar > This ^estr^was constructed. specif^callj^ 
* f or this study with the help^ of local French consultants* It consists of 
10 multiple choice items and was presented' in conjuncti<^ with a tape 
recording* Each item consisted of a French sentence^ followed by four 
English translations and was printed in the Ss* test booklet^* On the 
tape recording students heard Lh/ iten^number, andjthe French sentence 
read twice* The-student was then required to select Xhe English sentence 
that best translated the. French sentence presented and to cipcle the 
' * ' chosen alternative in his test booklet* A high score Ijadicates a 
sensitivity to elementary French grammar* ' - 

43; French Achieveine nt Tes t - Sentence Under stan ding * This test was also \ 

r ^ 1 : ^ 

written specifically for this investigation with "the help of local French 
consultants* It consists of 13 items designed to mea;feure Ss auditory 
"comprehension of French sentences* Students hear(J a senten^ rea^^ twice 
in French and then had to deoide if it made logical sense or r^ot, for 
example "Voici un garjon; c*est Suzanne]" Students indicated their 
^ answer by a check mark in the 4ppropriate space-in their test booklet* 

Ajiigh score is associated with a high level of*auditory comprehension of 
sentences; 

44 * French Achievement Test - Paragraph Comprehension * 

this test consisted of 17*items and was 'constructed for this study ^ 
with the aid of local French consultant.; ^ In this section the students 
heard five short stories read 'twice ia French, After each story, the. 
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stxidentsVere required to answer 3 or 4 English multiple /^hoice questions 
alj^out th^ story they just heard. Both the French stories and the English 
questions were printed in the Ss* test booklets, A high score iix this test 
* indicates a gobd comprehension o£ aural French* ^ J 

45, Vocabulary Test * This tcsfi consisted of 50 items and was adapted from 
the Cooperative French test (Greenberg and Spauldlng, 1940), It is the 
same in format. and was presented in the identical manner as the French 
Vocabulary test in the initial investigation (see Chapter 3, Variable 23), 

The fallowing fo^r measures are subtef^ts of. the Canadian Achievement 
Tests in Frencft (CATF) (1968) ^^hith were administered to t^he students in grades 
9 - 11, The OATF is. a standardized paper and pencil test that is normally 
administered to students as an unpaced test with a one hour time limit. In 
this investigation, as In the initi^ one, time limits were imposed on each of 
the four subtests with the provision that if students completed one subtest 
before the rime liTtiit expired, they could return to e^rlier^ subtests. These 
tests are identical to those described in Chapter 3, 

r 

41, CATF Vocabulary . This sui-test is a 35 item, multiple choice test for 
which ^s were 'aljowed 8 minutes to pomplete as many items as possibly* 
A high score indicates a substantial knowledge 'of French ^ords, 

42, CAT? Grammar , 'This 45 item, multiple choice subtest was given a 12 * 
minute limit, Iteias incltide English to French translations and French 



sentence completion, " ' * '■ 

43, CATF Compreheni^ion , ^s were presented with three selections of French 
prose and were allowed 6 minutes to read these passages and to answer 10 
questions based on ther.. This subtest assesses ^s* ability to^ompreheAd 
written French, * , ' ' * 

44, CATF roar) one ia t i on , ^s were given 6 minutes in which to^answ.er 12 items"" 
designed to measure a knowledge of how French words should be prontooiriced* 

45*, Aural Comprehension, This variable was constructed or adapted specifically 
for this phase of the investigation with the help of local* French consultants 
and consists of three parts. Each subteTst was designed to measure a student' 
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'aural French skills rather than his. reading or' writing ability* 

(a) Part one consisted of 10 items and was adapted fr6m the MLA Coopera- 
tive Foreign ^Language Tests (1963)*. In thi^s section the student heard 3 
stories read twite in French* These were not printed in^ the ,_S*s^ test 
^booklet. Following each story the student wa^ required to answer 3 or A ^ 
multiple choice qul&stions in French which were printed in his booklet. 

score in this section indicates good comprehension aural French* 
This test required 7 minutes* 

(b) The second section consisted of 10 items anjl was adapted from 
tests' constructed by London Board of Education French teachers and 

consultants* Students heard an incomplete French sentence which was not 
printed in their test booklet read twice* After each stimuJus sentence 
4 they were required to select from 4 v French alternatives printed *in their 
booklet the one that best completed the sentence. A high score on this 
subtest was again indicative of good aural French comprehension * This 
test required 5 minutes. ^ 

This section was made up 'of 10 itans adapted from tests designed 
by tondon Board*of Education French teachers and consultant* In this^^ 
part Ss heard a qu&stion asked^twice in Frehch and^ were required to pick 
the best answer from four French alternatives printed' in their test 
booklet* A|ain, they did not see the stimulus question in print^. A ' ^ 
high score ih this section indicates a good level of Pfench aural skl3<Ls* 
^ This test required A minutes* 

Ss* scores on these thr^ee subtests were sumrned to yield a generalized 

mef^ure of aural comprehension ability* 

■ ■ ^ 

procedure , / j: 

The testing was conducted in four sessions beginning in December 1972 



and ending in May 1973* All testtrrgv^^s conducted by members of Ehe research 
team who had been trained to administer the tests and to deal with possible 
questions* Soma testing was dono^ in the students' classroom and some in larger 
testing areas allowing more than ofe class to be tested at^once* The first 
session required one hour, while the other three were each completed withift a 
® \u)jiT 40 minute class period. * . ^ 
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As described- In Chapter 3, the face sheet of the two atti^de- question- 
naires was read aloud to the students at the beginning of each session In which 
they were administered (see Appendix a» page A " 1)» 

Session X. The first testing session was condu^ led for all grade liavels (7 to 11) 
in December 1972 and January 1973* During this session, the Modem Lang^iage 
Aptitude Te^t was administered* 

Session 2» The second testing session was conducted in February 1973, It 

^ " . * ' 

consisted of the following te^ts; Integrative Orientation, Instrumentaft Orientation, 

Attitudes toward Learning French, Attitudes toward Frencfi^Canadians , Attitudes 

toward European French^ .Authoritarianism, Ethnocentrlsm, Anomie, |i(achiavellianlsm. 

Need Achievement, Parental Encouragement, Interest in Foreign Languarges , French 

t 

Class Anxie^^ and General Classroom 'Anxiety, During this session students were 
alsa asked to complete the Genera^ Information Sheet which had three questions 
concerning language backgxound* 

The test booklet presented to the students consisted of the face sheet 
(see Appendix A, page a - 1) » the -instructions for the items presented uaing 
the Likert procedure (see Appendix A, page A * 2) , the l\ems in a' fixed random 
order for the, first 13 tests (118 items), and the General Information Sheet 
(see Appendix B, page B - A)v 

Session 3> The third testing session was conducted in April> 1973* The tests 
administered to all students Included Motivational Intensity, Desire ^o Learn 
French, Orientation Index, the Self-rating Sheet,' Semantic Differentiil Ratings 
of the Concepts, English Canadians, French Canadians, My French Course, My 
English Course and Jty French Teacher* The French Vocabulary Test was administered 
to grade 7 and 8 students only* The Aural Comprehension Test was administered 

in grades 9 to 11 only. At the b. ginning of this serssion students were asked 

* 

to write on the face sheet of their t^st booklet whether or not they pla^med 
to continue their French study. 
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The test booklet presented to the students consisted of the face ^heet 
(see Appendix A,, page A - 1), the Instructions for the Motivational Intensity 
and Desire to Leam French scales (see Appendix A, page A - 19), the itents for 
these scales In a fixed random order, the Orientation Index, the Self^ratlng 
Sheet; the Semantic differential Instructions (see Appendix A, page A - 27), 
and the five concepts (In different random orders) to be rated/ The grade 7 
and 8 students were given the French Vocabulary test* 

The grade 9 ^ 11 students were presented with a f^econd booklet to be cojnpleted 
following the first* It consisted of the Aural Comprehension Test* 

When the research team was in the schools during this session they \ 
distributed the Teacher-rating forms (see Appendix B* page B - 1) to the 
classroom teac^^rs with Instruction^ for thelt*i^e* 

Session 4* The fourth testing session was conducted in M^y, 1973* The gra'de 
7 and 8 students were presented with the test booklet specifically designed for 

this study while the CATf was administered to the grade 9-11. students * 
I 

, * 

Following this session completed Teacher-rating forms were collected 
from the French teachers. 

While 45 variables have been described in this section not all measures 
were included in the various analyses dealt-bwlth in the subsequent sections* 
The variables actually Included In any particular analysis will be specified 
therefore, before any ;iiscusslon of the results of that analysis is attempted 
in the Re^^ults and Discussion section. 
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Results and Discussion 

The validation study had four primary objectives and, t^herefore, this 

section will be comprised of four parts, the Reliability of the Attitude/ 

Motivation Measures; the Relations of Aptitude and Attitude/^tivation Measures 

to French Achievement; Developmental Changes in Aptitude^ Attitude, Motivation, 

and French Achievement; and the Prediction of French Achievement* 

Reliability of the Attitude/Motivation Measures 

Intemal-'consistency Reliabilities 

Item-total correlations and estimates of the internal consistency reli" 
* 

ability (i»e» KR20 ^^^"-'^^^ were calculated for each of the following 16 attitude/ 
motivation measures. Attitudes toward French Canadians, Authoritarianism, 
Machiavellianism, Need Achievement, Ethnocentrism, Interest in Forelgti Languages, 
Parental Encouragement, Attitudes toward Learning French, French Classroom 
Anxiety, General Claitsroom Anxiety, Attitudes toward European French People^ Anomie, 

Itotivational Intensity, Desire to Learn French, Ratings of: Integrative Orientation 
and Ratings of Instrumental Orientation* The same procedure 

was followed In calculating these item-total correlations as was used in the 
initial study and thus each Item^total correlation represents the correlation 
between an item and the total score for the remaining items on that particular scale* 

The Kuder-Rl chard son2o reliability coefficients of the 16 attitude/ 
motivation tests at each grade level are presented in Table 1- Reference to 
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Table 1 reveals that with the exception qf Authoritarianism, Machiavellianism, ^ ^ 

Keed Achievement, Ethnocentrism, Anomi^, and Ii^strumental Orientation (Variables 

2, 3, 4, 5, 12, and 16 $n Table 1) the reliabilities are qulta substantial (i»e»,. 

greater than *70) and reasonably consistent ^qtc^zb the five grades tested* For 

the measures of Machiavellianism aijd Need Achievement it i**ay be noted that the 

reliabilities at the grade 10 and 11 level are ^^proaching fcce, able levels in 

^ ' t 

contrast to the lower values obtained on these scales with the three younger 
grades'/^ Of the six scales with less than desireable levels of internal consistency, 
five are measures of more generalized attitudes while only the sixth (Instrumental 
Orientation, Variable 16 in Table 1) is specifically related to French* What 
these data suggest is that the characteristics measured by the Authoritarianism, 
Machiavellianism, Need Achievement, Ethnocentrism, Anotnie and Instrumental 
Orientation scales either may not be particularly apj)ropriate or relevant to 
students of this age or thstt the constructs themselves are so complex and multi*" 
dimensional that a high level of internal consistency cannot be achieved* 

Overall, however, the reliability coefficients of the remaining lO 
attitude /motivational scales are sufficiently large^ to permit a substantial degree 
of confidence to be placed In the assessments provided by these tests* In 
general these data correspond very well with the results obtained in Chapter 3 
and reveal that no particular selective bias Wos operating to artifically Inflate 
th^ reliability estimates reported in that chapter, 
Test-ratest Reliabilities 

Since Kuder-Richardson 20 reliability coefficients are >ased on the ' 
iiitemal consisteiicy of the tests, even though they are used to suggest how 
consistently test' would give sindlar results when. used repeatedly, it was imper- 
ative that we study the reliability of the tests in greater detail* To this 
5nd, a study was Ktidertaken to determine the stability over time of scores on a 
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ladjorlty of the attitude/motivation tests. Because of time considerations it was 
necessary to shorten the attitude/motivati*on battery so that it could be adminis- 
tered ^within a^single class period* To this end some of the less promising tests 
(e»g», those with particularly low indices of intemal^onsistency or those that 

appeared to be theoretf^lly less relevant to the central thesis of the project) 

-If ^ 
were deleted and a new battery containing 13 scales, and the appropriate instruc- 

ti9ns with the items in a fixed random order was created* A second version of the 

battery with the items in a different fixed random order was also produced for 

the re-test application* The scales included were; Attitudes toward French 

Canadians, Need i^chievement , Ethnocentrism, Interest in Foreign Languaget^, Parental 

Encouragement, Attitudes towards Learning French, French Classroom Anxiety, 

Attitudes towards European French People, Motivational Intensity, Desire to Learn 

French, Orientation Index, Integrative Orientation, and Instrumental Orientation* ^ 

/pproximately 50\Ss in each of grades 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 atten<iing 
schools in Chatham, Ontario were adialnistered the first version of the battery in 
early Deceniber, 1973* The second version of 'the battery was given to these same 
classes after a six week interval in late January, 197A* The reiBoval of data 
for Ss who were not present on both testing occasions resulted in the following 
sample sizes; grade 7-37 Is, grade 8 - A3 S^s, grade 9 * 53 S^s, grade 10 - 50 Ss, 
and grade 11 - A6 Ss* 

Total scores on each of the 13 scales for the two test sessions wer^ 
correlated separately for each grade level and the resulting estimates of test^ 
rehest reliability are presented in^ Tabic 2* Note that the entries for the 
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Orientation Index (Variable 11 in 'Table 2) are phi coefficients as this is a 
dlchotomous variable while ali other entries are Pearson product-moment correlations'* 
Only one coefficient out of the 65 contained In Table 2 failed to reach at least 
the 5% level or significance* This exceptio^j^ occured with the Oj^ientation Index 
for the grade 7 sample. 

The French Classroom Anxiety scale for the grade 7 Ss yielded ar correlation , 
coefficient ^hat vis significant at th6 5% level and all other scales at all 
grades produced test-retest reli^llltles that were significant at p < »0l or 
better* To be sure, there .is considerable variability in the test-retest 
\reliabilities among the various scales and across the grade levels* Nonetheless, 
these estimates .'f stability over time are 3 particular^ ^encouraging addition 
to the reliability data presented in Chapter 3 and in- Table 1 of 'the present 
chapter* 

When the data of Tables 1 and 2 are compared It becomes obvious that 
those scales which have the highest levels of internal consistency reliability 
also tended tc* yield the higher test-retest reliabilities* In general, it seems 
safe to conclude that the levels of both the KR^q indices and the test^retest 
reliability coeff i^^ients are sufficiently high to provide relatively stable measures 
of the underlying characteristics* 

Relations of the Aptitude and Attitude/Motivation Measures to French Achievement 

A large nuniber of different classrooms was tested at each grade level, 
so prior to computing the correlations and performing the factor analyses all 
variables except the dlchotomous ones (i*e*. Sex, Drop-out, and Orientation Index, 
Variables 1» 2, and 22) were transformed to stdndard scores* The standardization 
process was carried out sepatatcly on the data gathered within each individual 
grade level In each school so that when these data were combined for the grade-*level 
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analyses individual S^*s scores, expressed in standard score form, would be compare 

able to those obtained from ^s in the same grade but who were in other schools* 

It was felt tha^ between school differences might result from such influences ad 

different curricular emphases and teaching methods or because of different levels 

of teacher expectancies (i*e*, grading standards)* Such differences might be 

reflected for example, in the several ratings teachers made of each ^*s level of 

French skills* It should be noted, however, that if no school differences 

existed, this transformation would not a^ter the data* Results of the analyses 
* M * 

at each grade level are discussed separately in the following section and the 

actual variables included in each analysis are presented in the appropriate factor 
matrices* ^ 
Grade 7 ^ 

Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients were computed among the 
45 variables ^sessed on the grad<^ 7 students* Since variables 1 (Sex), 2 (Drop- 
out) and 22 (Orientation Index) are dichotomous measures* the correlations among 
* \ 

these three measures are phi coefficients; their' correlations with each other 
variable are point-biserial coefficients* The .correlation matrix is present^ed 
in Appendix D,^page li - 1. This matrix was factor analysed using a principal axis 
solution with the highest absolute correlation for a' variable serviug as its 
communality estimate* Six factors, accounting for 85% oi the total estimated 
^communality were obtained, and rotated by means of the Varimax solution (Kaiser, 
1958)* The rotated factor matrix is presented in Table 3* 
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Factor I obtains appreciable (i*e*, greater than t *30) loadings from 
eight variables, the seven r^ptings made by the teachers of the students' French 
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skills (Variables 33-39), and the students perception of his own anxiety In the 
French clasaroom situation (Variable 16) » This latter variable loads negatively 
on this factor suggesting that students who are percelved^'by their teachers as 
being competent in all aspects cf French tend to be relaxed In the iVench class- 
room situation* On the other hand, students who report that they are anxious In 
their French classes,. are perceived by the teachers as having little In the way 
' of iFrench skills* Since the predominant characteristic of this factor Is the 
teacher's ratings of French proficiency this factor seems best labelled as. a 
School French Achievement factor; the suggestive loadings of Variables 41 and 44 » 
(French Achievement Test» Vocabulary and Paragraph Comprehension) Indicate some 
overlap In the teachers' ratings and objective indices of French achievement* 
Similar findings of only minimal agreement |)etween teachers' observations and^ 
objective measures have been reported in at least one other study (Gardner and 
Lambert, 1965)* 

Factor II is defined by 13 variables, and appears to reflect the by now 
familiar Integrative Motive dimension* Students who are highly motivated to 
learn French (Variables 20* and 21) evidence favourable attitudes toward French 
Canadians (Variables 8 and 24) and European French people (Variable 18), hold 
favourable attitudes toward learning French (Variable 15), the French course and 
the French teacher (Variables 27. and 25)^ report parental encouragement for 
studying French (Variable 14) and express an Interest in foreign languages (Variable 
13) » These students report furthermore that they plan ''to continue in the French 
program next year (Variable 2), and feel that they have some proficiency in under- 
standing and speaking French (Variables 30 and 32)* 

Although there is no representation on this factor from the various 

objective measures of French achievement, the inclusion of the variabiles. Drop-out, 

Self-rating of French understanding and self -rating of Franc} -.peaking skills 
* * 
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seeins particularly Important* The two self-rating variables might not be viewed 
as a strong indication of French achievement given that the students are only in 
their first year of French instruction, but it is interesting that the integrative 
.motive mediates perceptions of competence in understanding and speaking French* 
T^le implication is that the young student who is motivated to learn French because 
of favourable attitudes tow-^d French speaking people, the course, and the teacher 
perceives some value in the French he* has acquired particularly as a means of 
communicating with Frenc\i speaking Tjeople 1 Possibly of greater significance, 
however, ^s the finding that the integrative motive is highly related to -the 
behavioural intention of continuing in the French program* Integratively moti- 
vated students plan to continue studying French; those who are not so motivated 
would like to withdraw from the program* This link between attitudinal variables 
and second- language acquisition would seem to be the key to the role that 
attitudinal^motivational variables play* It has long been argued (Gardner, 1958; 
1966) that the motivation to learn a second- language must be more than just a 
"motivation to learn a language" — that "it must involve a desire to acquire the 
language of a valued second-language community for communicational purposes in 
order to maintain the student^s interest in th^ time consuming task of acquiring 
the language* As demonstrated here, the integrative motive is directly related to 
the student's intention to continue with the program, and by continuing the student 
actually acquires t' skills* Chapter 5 in this book demonstrates tjhe role of 
the integrative motive in determining whether the student in fact continues in the 
program* 



achievement mea&ures, being defined by 15 variables* Appreciable loadings are 
obtained by the five subtests of the MLAT (Variables 3-7), the measure of 
intelligence (Variable 40), and four indices of French achievement (Variables 41 » 



Factor III is comprised of a combination of aptitude, attitude and French 
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42> 44 and 45) » It seems best therefore to di^flne this as a French Achievement " 
factor^ though It Is clear that It also reflects a strong aptitude component* 
The other variables contributing to this factor Indicate the role of attltudlnal 
variables on this dlmebslon* A high level of French Achievement Is related to 
favourable at;tltudes toward French Canadians (Variable 8) a strong need to achieve 

\ 

(Variable 11), a lack of anxiety In the French class (Variable 16), a non- 
ethnocentric orientation to outgraups (Variable 12) and a non-manlpulatlve orlenta- 
tlon toward others (Variable 10) » 

Eight variables def In e*^f actor IV, and although there are no contribution^ 
made by any of the French achievement measures, the pattern reflects a peculiar 
pattern of attltudlnal measures* It seems best to define factor IV as a general 
authorltarlanlsm/ethnc entrlsm dimension In that high positive loadings are 
obtained by the measures of authoritarianism, ethnocentrlsm and anomie (Variables 
9, IZf and 19 respectively)*. In keeping with the terminology of Chapter 3> this 
factor may be labelled an Ethnocentrlsm factor* Other measures contributing to 
this .factor^ however, indicate that students scoring high on this dimension also 
express favourable attitudes toward French Canadians and European French people 
(Variables 8 and 18), express an Interest In foreign languages (Variable 13) and 
perceive that their parents encourage them to study French (Variable 14)* ^ Such 
students also report a relatively hlg^i level of General Classroom Anxiety 
(Variable 17). ■ , ' " 

Factor V Is defined by nine variables* The major characteristic of this 
factor appears to be one of French Achleven^ent both as perceived by the student 
(Variables 29 - 32) and as assessed objectively (Variables 4l, 43, and 45)* It 
seems logical to differentiate this factor from factors I and III in chat it 
represents students' Self-Perceptions , of French Achlevemetit ■ The only non-achievement 
measures included on this factor are the indices of motivational intensity and 
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desire to learn French (Variables 20 and 21) indicating the important role that 

motivational variables play in determining such achievement* It is perhaps note^ 

worthy that there appears to be more congruence between the students' self'* 

ratings of their , French skills and objective measures of those skilly than was 

found for the relationship between teacher ratings and the objective tests described 

in Factor I, The positive, marginal loading of Ss* evaluative reactions to the 

French Coqrse XVariable 27) is suggestive that Sswho rate their own French skills 

highly, also tend to have a favourable reaction to the course* 

Five variables define factor VI, This dimension 'appears to reflect 

primarily a Sex factor as indicated by the high loading'^of Variable 1, The nature • 

of the scoring of this variable is such that high scores on this factor -are char- 

acteristic of girts; that is girls tend to be somewhat more anxious in the French* 

" cla^s (Variable 16) as well afs in school in general*' (Variable 17) i to have more 

favourable impressions of English Canadians (Variable 23) and to express a more 

pos^itive evaluation of their English course (Variable 26)7- No other variables 
• » * 

contribute to thi^ factor, . 5 . 

Grade 8 . - 

The correlations among the 45 measures obtained on the grade 8 students 

are presented in , Appendix page D - Z.\ This matriii was factor analysed using 

^ the principal axis solution with the highest correlation for a variable serving 
- * * - . ^ 
as its*^communaHty*^estimate, Six factors which accounted fot 87% of the iiotal 

estimated communality were obtained with eigenvalues greater than 1,0 and these 

■ vere rotated by means of ' the Varimax solution. The rotated factor matrix il 

I > 

presented in Table 4, ^ 
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Factor I obtains appreciable (i»e., greater than ±-.30) loadings from 14 ' 
variables* As in the case of the grade 7 results, the primary characteristic of 
this factor appears to be S&hool French Achieveinenfc, ,a^ indicated by the high 
loadings obtained by the seven teacher' ratings of French skill (Variables 33 - 39) » 
Hnllke the grade 7 result^, however, there is a clear indication in the present ; 
instance that teacher ratings are reflected* in the students' performance on objective 



' ineasures of French achievement (Variables Al, 42, 44 and 45) indicating that with 
the opportunity provided l>y time to actually acquire, some second-language^skills, 
teachex;^ evaluation of competer^y and actual knowledge of the second language are 
highly related. This p^tem, aS we shall see, becomes more pronounced as students 

^progress in second language learning* Like the grade 7 results »(on the other hand, 
the students* perceptions of their own competencies^ are still^not strongly related 
to their teachers' perceptions, or .for that matter objectrlve indices (note the 
reXati^y^ly low loadings of Variables 29 - 32)» By the grade 8 level'then. School 
French Achievement is clearly defined'by teachers' perceptions and objective 

r 

'measures* Other variables contributing to' this dimension suggest that School French 
Achievement is related to a behavioural intention to continue in the French 
program the following year (Variable 2), a high degree of tnotivational intensity 
(Variable 20), and favourable attitudes toward the course (Variable 27), Ho 
other variables contribute substantially to this, factor, although the Desire to 
Learn French scale (Variable 21) does obtain a positive marginal loa<iing. 

Thirteen variables define factor II, which clearly reflects ttje Integrative 
Motive ,^ High scorers on this dimension tend to holjd favourable attitudes toward 
French Canadians and European French people (Variables 8 and 18), toward learning 
French (Variable 15), and toward their French course (Variable/57) , are interested 
in foreign languages (Variable 13),. report considerable parental encouragement to 
study French (Variable 14) , are Ttlghly motivated to learn French (Variables 20 and 21), 
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and perceive Incegraclve reasons for studying French as more characcerlscic of 
chemselves' than Inscrumental reasons (Vai^lables 28, and ^ee also Variable 22)* 
Furthermore, such integratively motivated students tend to be nonrexploltive of 
others»and generally ffon^ethnocentric (Variables 10 and 12), and to be soinewhat 
superior 1^ French reading coihprehension (Variable AA), ' This latter variat>ie is 
particularly significant since reading comprehension Is not part of tlie French - 
curriculum at this stage of training so that superior performance on this test is 
indicative of skills developed In addition to the curriculum* The negative, 
marginal loading of the intention to drop-out (Variable 2) Is ^suggestive that 
integratively ,n)otivated Ss are less likely to report that they plan to cease their 
French studies* Finall^^, the loading of Variable 1 (Sex) indicates that ^ general 
girls tend to score higher on this dimension than boys* i '* 

Factor III clearly represents a Language Aptitude dimension* High load- 
ings ar^ obtained from the five MLAT- subtests (Variables 3 r 7), ^as well as the 
intelligence measures (Variable AO) and thre^ objective measures of French achieve* 
ment (Variables Al, 42, and AS)* Although this factor describes the aptitude 
component, it also receives positive loadings from the measures of Attitude^ toward 
French Canadians (Variable 8) and Ifeed Achievement (Variable ll)yand negative 
loadings^^ora the two indices of anxiety (Variables 16 ai^d 17)* This configuration 
would appear .to indicate that students who have favourable att^itudes towards French 
Canadians, a high need achievement and who are low in anxiety tend to perform 
better on the language aptitude and intelligence measures, and to be somewhat 
superior on some aspects of French achievement* 

Only three variables define factor IV* Students obtaining high scores 
oT^ this factor obtain high scores on the California F-scale^ the Ethnocentrism 
Scale^ and the Anomie Scale (Variables 9^ 12, and 19) » indicating^ that this is 
best identified as an Ethnocentrism Factor* No other variables contribute sub-^ 
stantially to this din^nsion* ^ 
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Factor V ^talns sK^preclable loadings from eight var^sies , ^ The raajd^^ 
component Identified by*" this factor appears to be Self-FercJptlons of FrjSnch 
AchleveiDent as lndica?ed by the high lo'a^lngs of Variables 29 - 32» Other 
variables contTlb\itlng to this dimension Include the measures of Motivational 
Intensity, Desire to Leam French, 'Attitudes toward Learning French, and evaluations 
of the French course (Variables 2'0, 2i, 15 and 27 respectively)* This conf Igurajilon 



^ clearly Indicates that setf-perceptlons^ of French achlevenfent are mediated by a 
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stltoR^ motivation to learn French which is associated with favourable attitudes \ 
t;oward learning French and* toward .the course itself* 

Factor^VI is qf^ittle interest to the present discussion* It appears 
to reflect la:;gely metho^variance associated with the^^Miantic differential 



methodology* Appreciable loadings are obtained by(!all of the measures Involving 
the semantic differential (Variables 23 - 27), and consequently the factor contri- 
butes, nothing ^of any significance to the present investigation* 
Grade 9 . 

The correlations apiong the A5 measures made on the grade 9 students are 

/ 

presented In Appendix D, page D - 3* This matrix H3S factor analysed using the 
principal axis solution with the highest absolute correlation foi; a variable 
serving as Its^communality estimate. Six factors which accounted for 87% of the 



it^l 

these were rotated by means of the Varima^t solution* The rotated factor matrix 
^ is presented in Table 5* ' 



total estimated comnttiii^ity were obtalned'vith eigenvalues greater than 1*0 and 



Insert Table 5 About Here 
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Twelve variables define Factor I* Since the major loadings are obtained 
by the seven ratings of French proficiency made hy the teachers (Variables 33 - 39), 
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' It seems^best to define this factor as the School French Achievement dimension* 
The high loading of the Aural Comprehension uieasure (Variable 45) indicates that 
there is some overlap between the teachers* perceptions and objective measures, 
though like the gra<le 7 results and unlike the grade 8 findings* this overlap is 
not pronounced* It seems possible that this minimal overlap is due to th^^^ct 
that the program in grade 9 much like the case in grade 7, involves the acquisition 
of new skills* and because of this students are not si'f f Iclently skilled in French 
to provide tlie teachers with much Information on which to evaluate them* Intell- 
igence (Variable 40), Motivational Intensity and Desire to Learn French (Variables 
20 and 21) also contribute to this factor indicating chat these variables are 
highly related to teachers* perceptions of French achievement* One additional 
variable contributing to this factor is the behavioural intention to withdraw 
from the program (Variable 2) which is negatively related to the factor, indicating 
that students who are perceived as competent in French tend to plan to continue 
in the program* 

Factor II is clearly the Integrative Motive dimension* It receives high 
> loadings from 11 variables. The loadings for ten of them are positive* In 
decreasing order of magnitude the variables are Interest in Foreign Languages, 
Attitudes toward Learning French, Attitudes toward French Canadians, Attitudes 
toward European French people. Desire to Learn French, Evaluation of the French 
Course, Parental Encouragement, Motivational Intensity, Evaluation of the French 
Teacher, and Need Achievement (Variables 13, IS, 8, 18, 21, 27, 14, 20, 25, and 
11 respectively)* ^This configuration is negatively related to the behavioural 
Intention to drop out of the course (Variable 2) indicating relationship similar 
to that obtained in Grade 7* This pattern suggests, once again, that the integra- 
tive motive is Important because it motivates students to continue studying French* 
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Factor III is defined by seven variables, and seems best Identified as an 

Ethnocentrlsm dimension* Positive Jloadings are obtained by six variables » 

Authoritarianism, Machiavellianism, Ethnocentrism, French Classroom Anxiety, 

General Classroom Anxiety, and Anomie (Variables 9, 10, 12, 16, 17, and 19), while 

a negative loading is obt^^ned by the measure of Need Achievement (Variable 11) » 

Although an^ Ethnocentrism dimension was also obtained for both grades 7 and 8, 

the composition is considerably more complex for the grade 9 students* Reasons 

for the additional variablefs on this factor are not readily apparent, but again 

this component shares no variance in common with the indices of French achievement, 

X 

and so is of little importance to the present discussion* 

^Factor IV is the, by now familiar. Self-perceptions of French Achievement 
dimension* High lo-^^ings are received from the four self-ratings of French 
achievement (Variables 29 - 32) as well as the measure of French Aural Comprehension 
(Variable A5) indicating that the major component tapped by this factor is French 
Achievement as indexed largely by self-perceptions but also, to some extent, by 
objective measures* Other variables contributing to this dimension show important 
correlates of such self-perceptions* Students who perceive that they are know- 
ledgeable about French plan to continue in French, express favourable attitudes 
toward learning French and also toward the French Course, feel little anxiety in 
the French classroom situation, and exhibit considerable motivation and desire 
to learn French (Variables 2, 15, 27, 16, 20 and 21 r^^ectively) » This pattern 
is similar in many respects to that obtained in both grade 7 and grade 8, except 
that a few more variables are present, indicating that these variables may play 
a role in determining the perceptions that students in grade 9 have about their 
own competencies in French. 

Factor V is clearly a Language Aptitude dimension* High positive loadings 
are obtained by the five MLAT subtests (Variables 3-7) indicating that a major 
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co!iiponent of this dimension is one cf language ability. Since all of the remaining 
variables contributing to this dimension are indices of French achievement* it is 
clear that Language Aptitude contributes substantially to differences in French 
achievement at the grade 9 level. These indices of French Achievement include 
si:: of the seven teacher ratings of French skill and all five objective measures 
of French proficiency* The absence of the ft it self-ratings of Freftch skills 
indicates, however, tlhat Language Aptitude does not mediate such perceptions* 
Nevertheless, with respect to the other indices of French achievement, it is clear 
that Language Aptitude is an important determinant of French achievement at the 
grade 9 level* 

Eleven variables define Factor VI* High negative loadings are obtained 
from two' variables, Machiavellianism and I.Q* (Variables 10 and AO) » while 
positive loadings are obtained from 10 measures. Sex, Attitudes toward French 
Canadians, Motivational Intensity, Desire to Learn French, Orientation Index, 
Evaluations of English Canadians, French Canadians, and the French Course, and 
the Integrative^Instrumental Difference score (Variables 1, 8, 20 > 21, 22, 23, 2A , 
27 and 28)* A major aspect of this dimension appears to involve a general favour- 
able orientation toward specific groups (English Canadians* and French Canadians) 
and a concomitant interest in learning French largely for integrative reasons * 
The positive, marginal loading of the Attitudes Toward European French people 
(Variable 18) tends to support this interpretation* The presence of Variabl* 1, 
Sex, on this dimension suggests that this pattern is generally characteristic of 
girls, hence this factor seems best defined as ^ Sex factor* The overall config*- 
uration indicates, however, that at the grade 9 level, many of the sex alfferences 
in favour of girls are reflected in the attitudlnal reactions described as well 
as favourable perceptions of the French course, a non-^machiavelliar* oilentation, 
and lower intelligence. These Sex related characteristics, however, are not 
manifest in different levels of French achievement* 
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Grade 10 

The correlations among the 45 measures adioinlstered to the grade 10 
students are presented In App^dlx page D - 4* A principal axis factor analysis 
of this matrix, with the highest absolute correlation for a variable serving as 
its communal ity estimate, yielded six factors accounting for 84!! of the total ^ 
estie^ted commynality* This factor matrix was rotated by means of the Varimax 
procedure, and the resultant aiatrix Is presented in Table 6* 
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Factor I is defined by 21 variables, the predominant characteristics of 
which seem to reflect a dimension of School French Achievement > As was the case 
for each of the preceding grades, the highest loadings are obtained by the seven 
teacher ratings of French proficiency (Variables 33 - 39)» On this factor, 
however, thg. contribution of the objective Indices of French achiever'^nt (Variables 
41 - 45) is much^more pronounced than in the previous analyses Indicating that at 
this level teachers* assessments are more closely associated with objective 
performance* A.similar pattt^m, though not as pronpimced or as consistent emerged 
at the grade 8 level indicating that this correspondence required some considerable 
experience on Che part of the students with a particular curriculum suggesting 
that it is only after students have the opportunity to truly develop second 
language skills that teachers have sufficient material on which fo base their 
judgments* It is particularly noteworthy too, that for the first time students* 
perceptions of their own Fi'ench skills begin to evidence themselves on this 
dimension* / moderate loading is obtained by the student's self-rating of his 
ability to vrite French (Variable 29) while suggestive loadings are achieved by ^ 
the other self-rating measures (note the loadings of Variables 30 " 32)* Such ^ 
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results suggest that by the grade 10 level, students arc beginning to develop 
sufficient competence in French that, individual differences in such competency are 
discernible by teachers, objective indices and even to some extent by the students 
themselves * 

This change in the composition of School French Achievement is also 
evident in the non-achievement measures associated with it» As was true of the 
earlier analyses, intention to withdraw from the French program (Variable 2) is 
negatively related to this factor indicating an obviouf^ conclusion that those 
who are performing well in school French tend to plan to continue in the program* 
Desire to Learn French (Variable 21) contributes positively to this dimension (as 
it did in grade 9) as well as attitudes toward learning French (Variable 13) 
demonstrating that a favourable orientation toward French instruction promotes 
satisfactory performance* For J:he first time, however, the measure of intelligence 
and four of the five langv.age aptitude measures also contribute to this dimension 
. (Variables 40, 3, 4, 6 and 7 respectively) indicating that such intellectual 
variables are becoming of greater importance to School French Achieveme^^t * 

Factor H is the recurring Intearatlve Motive dimension, except that the 
desire for integration with the French speaking community is now more pronounced* 
High loadings are achieved by the eight tests which have defined this factor in 
each of the previous analyses* These include the measures of Motivational Intensity 
and Desire to Learn French, Attitudes toward French Canadians and European French 

People, Parental Encouragement, Interest in Foreign Languages, Attitudes toward 

■J 

Learning French^ and evaluations of the French Course (Variables 20, 21, 8, 18, 
14, 13, 15 and 27 respectively)* Similarly, intention to drop ou^. of the program 
(Variable 2) is negatively related to this dimension as it was for the younger 
grades. Furthermore, as was the case in grade 8, Sex, and the Integrative-* 
InstriJmental Difference score (Variables 1 and 28) are positively related to this 
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dimension while Machiavellianism (Variable 10) is negatively related. For the 
first time, however » the Orientation Index (Variable 22) loads on this dimension 
(positively) indicatiug that students who actually select integrative reasons for 
studying French as being the mo&c cnaracteristic of themselves are highest in this 
attitudinally based motivation t^^ learn French* It will be noted* moreover* that 
the intention to drop out of the French program is again negatively related to 
the Integrative Motive indicating that the importance of this dimension resides 
in orienting students to continue in their attempts to learn Frehch* 

Factor III is extremely similar to a factor obtained for the grade 8 
sample* High loadings are obtained'by only three variables, authoritarianism, 
ethnocentristm, and anoiale (Variables 9, 127--aHdT.9) , and consequently this factor 
fieeos best identified as an Ethnqcentrism dimension* As was true for the grade 8 
sample, no other variables contribute appreciably to this dimension indicating 
that at the grade 10 level* Ethnocentrism is relatively independent of any of the 

other variables in the matrix* However, the negative, marginal loading of Mach- " 

> 

iavellianism (Variable 10) suggests that the ethnocentric student may also tend 
to be manipulative in his relations with others* 

Factor IV is clearly a S elf Perceptions of French Achievement dimension* 
The highest loadings are obtained by the four self-rating measures (Variables 29 - 
32), though the two other variables defining this factor are both measures of 
French achievpraent (Variables 41 and 45)- A similar factor has been obtained for 
each of the previous grades except that in the present Instance none of the 
attitudinal variables contribute substantially to this dimension. This is unique 
to grade 10* In each of the previous analyses, individual differencesT in Self- 
PerceptiottS of French Achievement were related to attitudinal measures, in particular 
the indices of motivation. In the present solution. Motivational Intensity, 
Desire to Le^rn French, and evaluative reactions to the French pourse (Variables 
21, and 22) obtain otxiy marginal positive loadings on this factor*/^ 
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Factor V is defined by only two variables, the two measures of anxiety 
(Variables 16 and 17) » No other variables contribute to this dimenfiion so that 
although it reflects an Anxiety component, it is not related to any of the other 
variable? included in the icatrix* 

■ The definition of Factor VI is not clear* High loadings are obtained by 
four of the five variables Involving semantic differential ratings (Variables 23, 
24, 25 and 27) suggesting that a large ccmponent of variati9n isolated la this 
factor is concerned with method variance associated with the semantic dif ferentlal» 
This interpretation is inconsistent, however, with the appreciable positive 
loading obtained by the index ot Motivational Intensity (Variable 20) and the 
moderate positive loading of Desire to Learn French (Variable 21) » Another 
possibility is that the factor reflects s general evaluation of the French Course 
and related con^ijtepts which is associated i*ith individual differences in the 
motivation to learn French, but the configuration is not sufficiently well 
delineated to strongly support such an interpretation* It seems best, therefore, 
to forego further speculation about this factor* 
Grade 11 

The matrix of correlations among the A3 variables administered to the 
grade 11 students is included in Appendix Dj page D - 5» This matrix was factor 
analysed fusing the principal axis solution with » the highest absolute correlation 
for a variable serving as its communality estimate* As with the previous grades, 
si:t factors were obtained with eigenvalues greater than 1*0 and these factors- 
accounted for 86^ of the total estimated communality* This factor matrix was 
rotated using the Varimax criterion (see Table 7)* 
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lVenty*two variables define Factor I, By far the greatest number of 
these variables have to dd Vith French achievement either as perceived by 'the 
students themselves (Variables 29, 30, and 32), by th$ teachers (Variables 33 - 39) > 
or objectively assessed (Variables 41 - 45), Such a heavy concentration of French 
achieveiiffint indices would suggest that Factor I be identJLfied simply as. a French 
Achievement dimension, however, in keeping with the analyses for the previous 
grades, this dimension is labelled as School French Achievement , This definition 
Seems appropriate because £he highest loadings are obtained by the teacher ratings, 
and the general composition of thd factor is comparable to the similar factors 
obtained earlier, / Consideration of this dimension across the five grades reveals ^ 

that there is a general growth in the importance of the other indices of French 

* 

achievement frcm grades 7 to 11, It is only at grade 11, however, where the self^ 
* 

perceptions pf French achievement are clearly associated with this dimension, 
Hie implication is, that with further training or experience " ith French, individual 
differences French achievement become so pronounced that they are discernible 
regardless of the basis of the assessment. Simply put, some students acquire a 
sound knowledge of French, others don't — and such differences are eventually 
identifiable by the student, the teacher, and objective measures. 

From the other measures contributing to the School French Achievement 
factor, correlates of individual" differences on this dimension are suggested. 
Students who excell in school French, relative to those' who do not, are more 
intelligent (Variable 40), have more language learning ability (Variables 4, 6, 
and 7), have a more favourable attitude toward learning French (Variably' 15) , are 
less anxious in the French classroom (Variable 16), and are intending to remain 
in the French program (Variable 2), 

The Integrative Motive is again reflected in Factor II, High loadings 
are received from 15. variable^. The eight measures which have consistently defined 
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this factor are still Important* vlz,> Attitudes toward French Canadians* Interest 
In Foreign Languages, Parental Encouragement, Attitudes toward Learning French, 

Attitudes toward European French people. Motivational Intensity, Desire to Leam^ 

) 

French, and evaluations of the French Course (Variables 8, 13, 14, 15, 18, 20, 21, 
and 27), As was the case for the grade 10 solution, the Orientation Index 
(Variable 22) loads positlv^y on this factor once niore demonstrating that Ss who 
are high on other components of the Integrative Motive Factor do endorse integra- 
tive reasons relatively more strongly than instrumental ones when faced with a 
forced--choice question. The remaining six variables which contribute to this 
dimension have appeared on this factor in some previous grades and they help to 
delineate the characteristics of the integritive mtive at the grade 11 level. 
At this* grade, students with a heightened integrative motive favour integrative 
as opposed to instrumental reasons in their study of French (Variable 28), favour- 
ably evaluate their French teacher (Variable 25) and French Canadians (Variable 24), 
are high in Need Achievement (Variable 11) and low in Machiavellianism (Variable 10) » 

As has been the case previously, the behavioural intention to drop out of 
the program (Variable 2) contributes negatively to the Integrative Motive dimension, 
indicating that integratively niotivated students plan to continue with the French 
program. This pattern has appeared with such regularity that it cannot be over* 
emphasized. An aspect of the integrative motive which appears to be of prime 
importance is that It motivates the student to continue studying the second language, 
This^ is so, presumably, because of the positive affect associated with the other 
language conimunity and the perception of the value of the language as a means of 
communicating with that group. Such an orientation seems to sustain a strong 
motive to acquire the language which withstands onslaughts from other forces which 
might influence the student to waver from his goal, 
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Twelve variables* define Factor III* The magnitude of the loadings for the 
four laeasures of students* self perceptions of their French competencies (Variables 
29 - 32) suggests that this is best identified as a Self-Perceptions of French 
Achievement, dimension* Variable 1 (Sex) contributes positively to this dimension 
Indicating that girls tend to perceive themselves as more cofl^etent than boys. 
The remaining variables defining this dimension highlight the role that^attitudinal 
variables play in such perceptions and it will be noted that many of these variabl&s 
are characteristic of the integrative native.;, A similar pattern, it should be 
noted, has appeared in most of the previ&us grades* in grade 11, Self-PerceptionS 
of French Achievement are associated with an integrative orientation (Variable 22), 

1 

heightened motivational intensity and a desire to learn Fiench (Variables 20, and 
21), favourable attitudes towar^ learning French ^(Variable 15), an interest in 
foreign languages (Variable 13) and favourable evaluations of both the French 
course and English course (Variables 27 and 26 respectively). 

Factor IV is clearly an Anxiety dimension* Oilly three variables define 
this factor, the two indices of anxiety (Variables 16 and 17), and Sex (Variable 1). 
This configuration suggests that girls tend to be mora anxious in both th.e French 
classes and the general school situation. ' - ' , 

Nine variables define factor V. Four of these variables are indices of 
language aptitude (Variables 4-7), one is the intelligence measure (Variable 40) 
and four are objective assessments of French achievement ^(Variables 41 - 44) » 
Because>of the high cognitive component evident in this factor, it seems best to 
characterize this as a Language Aptitude dimension* The results indicate that 
Language Aptitude is highly related to individual differences in French achievement, 

( 

particularly as assessed by means of objective tests* 

Factor VI is defined by six variables* The pattern of loadings indicates ' - 
that Ss who obtain high scores on the F-scale (Variable 9) obtain high scores on 



the Ethnocentrism scale (Varlafele-iS) , the Anpmie' sc^le (Variable 19) and the 
Machiavellianism scale (Variable ilO), Very similar configurations were ob tained 
in the earlier analyses, and it seems most parsimonious to identify ttiis as an 
Ethnocentrism^ ^^dimension^ 'The two remaining variables coi.tributing to this factor 
ind;Lcate that Ethnbcentrism is more characteristic of boys as opposed to girls 
(Variable 1) and is highly related to an instrumental orientation toward language 
lemming (Variable 28). , - ' 

' Sttmmary of Factor Analytic Results 

A comparison of the factor^ analytic solutions obtained for the five grade 
levels reveals a number of important consistencies among the solutions Vnd also 
demonstrates some interesting developmental differences* At each grade levels 
versions of the four following factors occured, School French Achievement^ Integra* 
tive Motive , Self-Perceptions of French 'Achievement ^ and Ethnocentrism . Only the ' 
first three seem directly -relevant to an understanding of the development of French 
skills. 

At all grades the School French Achleveipent factor obtained its largest 
loadings from the seven teacher 'ratings of Ss' French skills- (Variables 33 * 39)*^ 
This, in large part^^was why this factor was labelled as it was* That is, the 
criteria used by the teachers in making their ratings wre assumed to be related 
to the curricular objectives of a particular course^ At the grade 7 level > where 
students are beginning their study of French in a primarily oral/aural program, 
the only other variable contributing substantially to this factor is the measure 
of French Classroom Anxiety (Variable 16)» Thus, it is perhaps not surprising that 
students who report that they are tense, embarrassed, andjill at ease when^called 

upon to participate in their Oral French class are also rated as having more poorly 

\ 

developed French skills by their teachers. BeginningNtn grade 8 certain of the 
objective measures of French achievement also contribute to this factor and by 
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grades 10 and 11 all five objective measures (Variables Al * A5) receive substantial 

loadings on the School French AchjCeveinent factor,. Also beginning In grade 8 the 

behOTloral intention to drop-out of French studies (Variable 2) comprlsfes part of 

* 

this factor revealing that those students rated as less cotnpetenk,by their teachers, 
also express a desire to quit their French studies. Perhaps this lack of teacher* 

k 

approval -fs in, some sense a punishment that these students seek to escape. Aspects 
of the attitude/motivational battery also st art to emerge as being part o£ the 
School French 'Achievement factor at the g^de 8 level so that at the four upper^ 
grades, relationships between the teacher ratings and somfe comb*inatlon of students* 
Desire to Learn French, Motivatloaal Intensity, and Attitudes towajrds 'Learning 
French (Variables 21, 20, and 15) are apparent* 'The pattern shifts slightly from 
grade'to grade but basically it shows that students who egress favourable attltucles 
related to learning French also tend to be rated hlghl^^i^, their acquisition of 
French skills by their tLeachers* For all *:Iiree grades in high schooVa component 
of the School French Achievement factor was the I»Q» score (Variable AO), Thus 
those Ss who received the highest teacher ratings also tended to have higher I*Q* 
test scores* Within the grade 10 and 11 samples the Influence of language Aptitude 
on this factor is also apparent with four of the MLAT subtests obtaining sizeable 
loadings for the grade 10 solution (Variables 3, A, 6, and 7) while three (Variables 
4, 6, and 7) contribute substantially at grade 11* The developmental changes in 
this factor across the five grade levels are most obvious if the rfesults for grades 
7 and 11 are contrasted* In grade 7 where Ss are just starting to acquire French 
skills the only other variable^ that is related to the teacher estimates. is ^s* 
self-reports of the degree of anxiety they experience in French class whereas, by 
the time Ss have had five years of French instruction teachers* ratings tend to 
agree with both Ss* own estimates of their skills and with objective measures of 
those skills* The greater contribution of lntelll*gence ^nd language aptitude to 
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this dimension at the higher grades may reflect the increasing deniands and difficulty 
of the advanced levels of the French -curriculum* To receive satisfactory teacher 
ratings at these levels it appears that the student must also have a reasonable 
level of both language aptitude and intelligence* * . ^ * 

The Integrative Motive, factor obtained in all five solutions presents a 
reiDarkab*ly consistent picture across the^ five" grade levels* Ss bharacterized as 
being integratively motivated to learri French express positive attitudes towards 
people who speak French (Variables 8 and 18), reveal a strong desire and a willing- 
ness to expand considerable effort at lemming the language (Variables 20 and 21), 
perceive a high (tegree of parental encouragement 'for their French studies (Variable 
l4), densonstrate favourable attitudes about their French course (Variables 15 and > 
26) and language learning in general (Variable 13), and perhaps most significantly, 
state that they pl&n to continue their study of French (Variable Thus it 

^Vqi4ld appear that integratively motivated students place a sufficiently high value 
on French so that they intend to pursue their formal study of the language for 
relatively long periods and thereby develop a more thorough knowledge of it* This 
particularly important finding is approached from a somewhat different perspective 
and in rather iiiDre detail in the next chapter* 

Students* own estimates of their progress in acquiring French language 
skills would also seem to provide a potential source of reinforcement for studying 
French* At all five grades the four self-ratings. of French skills (Variables 29 - 
32) combined to form a factor which we have labelled Self-Perceptions of French 
Achievement and although the o^her cotnponents of this factor vary somfiWhat from 
grade to grade some significant trends are apparent* At each grade » save for the 
grade 10 sample, students' desir^ to learn the language and the amount of effort 
they are willing to expend in learning it (Variables 21 and 20) also contribute 
substantially to thir factor. This implies that those students who are willing 
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to vork hard at learning French because of a strong wish to master the language 
tend to see considerable^ pay of f, for their efforts* The lack of such a relation- 
ship for tjie grade 10 students is somewhat puzzling, however, both the Motivational 
Intensity and Desire to Learn French scales (Variables £0 and 21) 4o obtain 
marginal, positive loadings on this factor revealing at the least some continuity 
In the factor patterns across the grades* 

This brief overview of the factor analytic results cannot fully describe 
the complexities and many subleties of the relationships discovered at the various ^ 
grade levels r What it does do, hdwever, is emphasize several important develop- 
mental trends and consistencies in the data* Moreover^ these findings both confirm 

^ and extend l^^major conclusions presented in Chapter 3» Kie following section 
provides a further* more explicit description of the nature of* such developmental 
changes* * ' 

' Developmental Changes in Apcitude^ Attitude^ Motivation and French Achievement 
Ideally, as was stressed in Chapter 3> the most adequate strategy for 
studying any type of developmental change wQuld invjlve longitudinal comparisons 
of the same students over an extended time period. This was not possi'ble given 
the time frame of the present studies and a compromise was arrived at using cross* 
sectl^onal comparisons of the five grades surveyed^ All of the limitations of 
such an approach and the precautionary statements presented in some detail in 
Chapter 3 aprly equally well to the analyses described in the following section* 
The results of the analyses of variance comparing the five grades^ on the 
major variables, excluding those which are dichotomous (i.e., Sex, Drop-out, and 
Orientation Index), are summarized in Table 8. Because these analyses involved 
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<;^omparlsons across grades, raw scores were u^ed rather the standardized scores^' 
that were generated for the factor analyses* For the analyses of variance, grade 
"level differences would have been obliterated py tlje standardization^rocedure 
which results in distributions with a mean of 0* Table '8 presents the resulting 
F ratios for the analyses of variance performed on each variable along with the 
means for each grade* ■ } 

Inspection of Tatle 8 reveals that of the 42 analyses of variance 
conducted," only three failed to, produce F ratios that were significant, whereas 
all of the remaining 39 F ratios are significant at or beyond the 1% level of 
significance* Thus on the majority of the variables, greater variability *in 
the means across grades was obtained than could be attributed purely to chance* 
Careful examination of the means contained in Table .8 will revfeal how tlje patterns 
of means differed from grade to grade, however, to make it easier for the'reader 
to grasp these relationships, a series of figures have been prepared* Rather 
than plotting figures based on the means for each variable which yielded a 
statistically significant F ratio, where it was possible a single measure was ■ 
selected to represent a whole class of variables if the results for each variable 
all conformed to essentially the same pattern^ 
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Figure 1 presents the means for each of the five grades for the variable, 
MLAT-Words in Sentences* The means for this variable show a consistent growth 
across all iive grades* The patterns for the other four MLAT subtests. Number 
Learning, Phonetic Script, Spelling Clues, and Paired Associates, dnd for the 
Need Achievement &nd I*Q* scores also show basically the same patterns* As it 
ie highly doubtful that a student*s intelligence test scores increase with each 
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year of schooling a mor^likely intBrpretatJon of these results is that they 

represent the fact that there is a selective attrition o£ the less able' students 

from year to year. Thus the students who continue a formal education program 

tend to b& brighter in general » and more achievement oriented, and those who 

continue second language studies also' have a higher degree of language aptitude. 

Figure 2 contains means for the five grades on the Ethnocentrism scale 

and is aXso representative of the results obtained for the Anomie, Machiavellianism, 

and Authoritarianism scales. Reference to Figure 2 demonstrates that the pattern 
♦ 

.of results obtained on this measure is such that the mean scores systematically 
decrease with each successively higher grade level. One interpretation of these 
results is that with more years of education students become less ethnocentric, 
authoritarian, machiavellian, and anomic. According to this interpretation one 
might argue that the educational experience these students are having is in effect, 
^'liberalizing" them. Another possibility is that students who are actually higher 
in these characteristics are the ones likely to drop-out of French courses each 

year. However, the factor analytic results in the present chapter and data to 
be presented in Chapter 5 do not show a strong relationship between drop-out 
behavior and these particular dimensions and thus do not support this fatter 
interpretation. Earlier in this chapter and also in Chapter 3 some concern was 
expressed as to both the low reliability estimates and i:he questionable validity 
and/or appropriateness of these four scales for students particularly within 
the younger age ranges ^eluded in the present studies. Following this line 
of reasoning, a third possible interpretation of the pattern of means represented 
in Figure Z suggests itself. The measures of ethnocentrism, at * horitarianism» 
machiavellianism and anomie may result in over Inflated scores with questionable 
validity at the younger grades whereas the scores for tha older, more tature 
students may be better estimates of the true underlying student characteristics. 
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Mean scores for each grade level on the Attitudes toward French Canadians 
scale are presented In Figure 3* Slioil^r patterns werc^also obtained for the 
scales measuring attitudes toward learning French and a general Interest In 
learning foreign Idinguages* Reference to Figure 3 shows that the'~e is a general 
drop in favourablllty of attitude on these dimensions between grades 7 and 8 and 
hereafter a reasonably steady improvement in attitudes from^grades 8 to 11* The 

negative attltudinal shift between grades 7 and 8 has also been noted by Bratn^ell 

I 

(1970) and Brainwp,ll» Sinythe and Dumas <1973)» The initial, relatively positive 
level of attitude may represent something akin to novelty effect as students begin 
their French studies but which begins to pale as they continue on In^o^rade 8» 
As noted by Gardner and Smythe (1973) and in Chapter 5, 

students within this particular educational system do r*ot appear to fully appreciate 
the fact that French is an optional subject in grade 8 although they are all aware 
«of its optional nature in secondary school* It is thus possible that students feel 
in some sense coerced to continue Freiich at the grade 8 level even if they have 
decided that they do not like it after their initial experience in grade 7» 
Thus some grade 8 students may generalize their negative feelings toward the 
French course to other foreign language studies and to people who speak French* 
The steady improvement in attitudes on these dimensions between grades 8 and 11 
may again represent the selective attrition from year to y^ear of those students 
with less sanguine attitudes* This latter interpretation is congruent with 
the factor analyses in the present chapter and with results to be presented 
in Chapter 5 * 

The means of the five grades '"n the Motivational Intensity scale are 
plotted in Figure 4, Basically similar patterr^s werta also obtained on the Desire 
to Learn French scalf, and for the measure.^ reflecting ,S^s ' evaluative reactions 
to their French Course and French teacher* These data demonstrate a substantial 
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drop in means between grades 7 and 8» an increase at grade 9 followed by ^.\ drop 
at grade 10 a^ai eventually an increase again at the grade 11 Xevel* The decreases 
noted at grades 8 and 10 may be related to the fact the. , grade 8 represents the' 
second year of the elementary school oral/aural program and grade 10» the second 
year of the more traditional, orthographically oriented^.^*e* » a stress on 
reading and writing skills) secondary school program* After an initial burst 
of enthusiasm^as each program begins (i»e», in grades 7 and 9, respectively) 
some S^s diay benoiiie somewhat jaded as the course demands become more severe* The 
upsurge in attitudes at the grade 11 level is probably due again to the fact that 
S^s with insufficient desire to learn French and who state that they are less 
willing to expend much effort in acquiring the language tend to drop-out* 

The means for the Integrative-Instrumental difference score when plotted 
result in a *'U" shaped curve =s presented in Figure 5» Means for the Attitudes 
toward European French People scale also conform to this pattern. A31i^^ the 
means in Figure 3 reflect a predisposition for students at each grade to endorse 
integrative reasons for^ studying French relatively more intensely than they do 
forf the instrum^tal reasons. Moreover the grade 7 and 11 samples art xgher 
in their dej^ree.of integrativeness than are the three middle grades* 

The means; for the Parental Encwragement scale presented in Figure 6' 
reveal a general increase in t' e perceive' amount of parental support for French 
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studies ftom gVades 7 through 9 v/hich then stiows a genei^al leveling off or slight 
decreiise at the grade 10 and U levels. Presumably this reflects the fact that 
students who remain in the French program over an extended time period receive 
suppoit ant' encouragement from their parents to do so. 

The results, for L-^ students' self-ratings of their French skills produce 
two distinctly different patterns. The means for the^ self-racing uf speaking 
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skills arc presented In Figure 7 which ^Iso typifies the pattern for the other 
cral/aural coramunlcatlonal aspect, the self-ratings of understanding* These 
patterns may be contrasted with those obtained for the. grade means on the self-' 
ratings of reading and writing which are exemplified In Figure 8, the plot of the 
reading skills*^ Students In grade 7 seem very confident about their ability to 
speak and understand French but by the time they are In grade 8 they appear to 
have a more realistic and considerably Ipwer estimation of these skills. With 
further years of rtudy they then begin to show higher and higher estimates of 
their proficiency In these skills. With the more formal and traditionally 
taught rea(?lng and writing skills the pattern of means 'shows a steady growth from 
grade 7 to 11 » 

All seven teachur-ratlngs of students* French skills generally show a 
steady decrease between grades 7 and 10 with a sudden upsurge at the grade 11 
level. These results are exemplified by the pattern of means for the teacher^ 
rating of speaking skills presented In Figure 9* It Is very difficult to Imagine 
that students are actually becoming less proficient as they proceed through' the 
first four years of their French studies and the most likely explanation Is that 
teachers* criteria for the various grades shift from level to level* 

All of the objective mt^^asures of F<rench achievement for the elementary 
school samples* except for the Sentence Comprehension test, show significant 
growth between. grades 7 and 8. An example of this growth trend Is presented in 
Figure 10 which presents ^the means for the Vocabulary subtests of the Elementary 
French Achievement Test. Similar trends are apparent at the high school level 
where all five objective measures showed significant growth across the three 
grades* This Is Illustrated In Figure 11 which shows performance means on the 
Vocabulary subtest of the f:*A.T*F. Apparently Ss are lmpro^flng in their level 
of French skill acquisition defined by objective measures as they advance from 
grade to, grade* /^n 
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Aa Important alfS of che valldaclon study was to ascercain whether the 
attitude/motivational tests might be coiabined in sow& way to actually pennit the 
prediction of achievement in various aspects of French* Evidence bearing oil' this 
question is to soioe degree already available in the several factor analytic solu- 
tlons already described but a more direct and possibly more practical approach 
was taken in the present section* This involved the use of the Multiple Stepwise 
Regression technique as described in Chapter it may be recalled that this 
approach selects from a larger battery of tests thosje which contribute most to 
prediction of a specified criterion* The mechanics of 'this technique are such that 
each predictor test^has an equal opportunity of being selected, however, in the 
present case we restricted our solutions so that only the four best predictor 
variables were actu^^xly determined vith respect to each of tae French achievement 
criteria. Standardized scores: were used in these analyses for the^ same reasons ^s 
have alrea:Jy been cited with respect to th^ factor analytic solui:ions. 

To provide as stable- and valid estimates of French^chievement as possible, 
total scores c>n the various achievement indices rather tfhan subtest scores were 
selected as criteria. The S^'rcnch achievement criterion measures included; (i) che 
total score on the four students' Self-Rating scales (see p, 4-7), (ii) the total 
score on the Teache r-Kating Speaking Skill s (see p» 4-8), 'iii) a tota3^ score 
of Teache r- Rii tings of General jk ills formed by summing responses to the four items 
on the second part of the teacher- rating form (see p» 4*^8), (iv) either the total 

A 

ocore on the four subtests ot the F reach Achievement Test (see p^ 4-8, 4*9) in the 
'^^ae of the grades ? anA. 8 Ss or the total CATF score in the case of grades 9 * 10, 
and (v) cither the total score on the 50-itcrn Vocabulary test for grades 7 and 8 
(se*? p» 4-'9), or the total score on the Aural Comprehension^ ^^^ for grades 9-11 
(see p, 4-10, 4-11). ^ . ^ ^^^^ 15/ 



Both aptitude and attitude/motivational measures as weH as evaluative 
reactions to the French teacher and the French course were allowed to enter into 
the prediction equations* The following 19 variables were selected as potential' 
predictors for each of the five French achievement criteria; the total *acore on ^ . 
the five MLAT sub^'Scales* X*Q*, Attitudes toward French Canadians, Attitudes toward 
^ropean French People, Attitudes toward Learning French, Interest In^Forelga 
Languages, Parental Encouragement, Motlvati^onal Intensity, Desire to Learn French, 
Integrative-Instruin^ntal Difference score (i*e*, the relative degree of Integt^- 
tlveness), French Classroom Anxiety > General Classroom Anxiety, French Teachejr 
(evaluative), French Course (evaluative). Need Achievement, Anoiaie, Ethnocentrlsm, 
Authoritarianism, and Machiavellianism* 

Data for each grade level were analysed separately* Each of the grade level 
analysis involved the calculation of five sets of predictot equations, one for each 
of the "French achievement criterion measures* The resultis of these analyses are 
summarized separately for each grade In Tables 9 - 13* Included in each table ate 
the Beta coefficients associated with each of the four most potent predictors a^ocg 
with the resultant multiple correlation coefficients (R) for each criterion* To 
aid In the Interpretation of the solutions presented in Tables 9 * 13, the predictor 
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variables are listed In terms of tlie size of the contribution they make to the final 
multlpli correlation coefficient* It Is thus possible to make direct comparlaons 
of the size of the contribution of each predictor by comparing their squared Beta 
coefficients (see Chapter 2, p* 13-14), A negative Beta coefficient Indicates that 
the variable It Is associated with Is weighted negatively In making a prediction* 
For example^ the negative Betas consistently obtained for the measure of French 
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Classroom Anxiety denjonstrate that'Ss with low scores on this test tend to do 
better on the various measures o£ French achievement^ which it Is a predictor. 

Inspection of the data In Tables 9-13 reveals both some interesting 
consistencies within and across the grade levels and also demonstrates several 
Intriguing developmental shifts. At all grade levels, for virtually every criterion 
measure the Index of French Classroom Anxiety was selected as one of the ^ four 'l)est'' 
predictors. In fact, French Classroom Anxiety contributed (negatively) in 24 out 
of the 25 prediction equations represented in Tables 9 - 13. While the relative 
contribution of this measure varied from criteria to criteria and from grade to 
grade it seems quite remarkable that it so consistently enters into the prediction 
equations whether tlie criterion measure represented S^s* self-ratings, either of 
the two teacher-gratings or either of the two objective test scores. It must be 
remembered that the content of this scale is highly situ^tionally specific and all 
items refer explicitly to feelings of anxiety resulting from o^rert participation 
during the French Classroom period. It is perhaps of some interest to compare 
these results with those seven Instances in which the measure of General Classroom 
^xlety entered Into a prediction equation as 'one of the four top predictors, 
these instances were;^ Grade 7 ^ Vocabulary;^t?fade 8 - Vocabulary; Grade 9 - Self- 
rating, Teacher-rating; General Skills, and Aural Comprehension; and Grade 10 - 
Self-raf_ing and Aural Comprehension. In all of these cases except the first, 
Grade 7 - Vocabulary, General Classroom Anxiety obtained a positive weight I Whereas 
French Cliiasroom Anxiety negatively predicts French Achievement, General Classroom 
Mxiety actually appears to promote certain French Skills at some of the grade 
levels. f 

Another variable that entered into a majority of the prediction equations 
as one of the more powerful predictors was the MLAT total score. This measure 
figured in 23 out of the 2$ multiple regression solutions, the only exceptions 

& Jr., 
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being for the grade 9 Self-ratings and Teacher-ratings of General Skills* la 
^ general these findings with respect to the predictive power of the MIA7 serve to 
conf imr a large body of literature which attests to the validity of this instrument 
(e»g», Culhane, l970j Jakobovits, l970j Rivers, 1968). Careful Inspection of the 
data in Tables 9 ^ 13 does however deioonstrate^ that the MLA7 is not always the 
most powerful predictor of French achievement although at the two roost senior 
grade levels it does appear to make its mst significant and consistent contribu- 
,tions to the several predictive equations* Thl^ would suggest that language 
aptitude becomes a more important determinant of second-language skills As the 
course becomes more advanced* 

General intelligence entered into slightly more than- 50% of the prediction 
equations (13 out of 25) and in no case was it the b^st single predictor* Surpri- 
singly, I*Q* was not among the four best predictors for any of the five achievement 
measures Ht the grade 8 level* , . 

The measure of Motivational Intensity which atteii5>ts to reflect the aioount 
of effort an individual expends'^'in his French studies was also included in 13 out 
of 25 of the prediction equations* Moreover > in seven instances it was the 
single best predictor of French achievement. Vhile language aptitude seems 
particularly important at the more advanced levels of second-language training, 
Motivational Intensity made its strongest and most consistent contributions to 
prediction at the beginning levels in grades 7 and 8* Another component of what 
we have labelled the Integrative Motive » the Desire to Learn Frenq^^ appears as 
a predictor in one equation for each grade except grade 11 » Motivational Intensity 
and Desire to Learn French never both appear within the same equation although 
there is an obvious logical link between the two and they tend to correlate 
-substantially with each other (see Appendix D) » These two important cotcponents 
of the Integrative Motive therefore contribute to prediction in 17 out of the 



25 r€gr«sslon equations* Two other central crnstructs of the Xntegratlve Motive^ 
the Iittegratlve^Iitstruniental Difference score and the Attitudes toward Learning 
¥rttnch begin to enter the prediction formulae at the two senior grade levels* 
The neasure of Integratlveness Improves prediction of the total Aural Comprehension 
Test Score at grades 10 and 11* Thus at the more advanced levels of French 
Instruction Ss who are relatively more Integratlvely than Instruitiientally oriented 
In their study of French tend to do best on the one' test most closely ^soclated 
with some degree of aural communicative competence* At the most advanced Jltivel 
tested^ the measure of Attitudes towards Learning French was second In Importance 
only to the MLAT total test score and in most equations made ccotributlons of 
roughly similar magnitude to prediction* 

Students* evaluative reactions to the French course surfaced as predictors^ 

V 

of achievement only at the grade 8 and 10 levels* In both grades this measure 
was related to self*ratings and teacher*ratlngs of speaking skills* It will be ^ 
recalled that within the London system that grades 8 and 10 represent the second 
year of the elementary and secondary school French programs, respectively. 

In summary^ it seems reasonable to conclude that the preceding exercise^ 
representing a preliminary attempt to improve upon a single test score as a 
predictor of French achievement has been quite successful* Such an approach would 
appear to offer considerable promise* Obviously language aptitude is very 
important in predicting subsequent levels of French achievement, nevertheless » we 
have demonstrated that several of the attitude /motivational measures may al^ford 
equally significant predictive power* The major point to be made» however/is^ 
that a combination of aptitude and attitude/motivational indices produces appreciably 
better prediction* We would argue, therefore, that the concept of the Integrative 
Motive has inore than a theoretical usefulness as demonstrated particularly by the 
fact^or analyses and niultiple stepwise regression equations of the present chapter. 
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TABLE 1 ' , 

COEFFICIENTS OF INTERNAL-CONSISTENCY RELIABILITY .AT EACH GRADE LEVEL 









Grade 




■ 




7 


8 


9 


.10 


11 


Attitudes toward French Canadians 


.84 


- .88 


.87 


.86 


.89 


' Authoritarianism 


.60 


■ ..51 


.54 


.59 


.61 


Machiavellainism 


.48 


.56 


.60 


.71 


.76 


Need Achievement 


.55 


.64 


.65 


.71 




* 

Ethnocentrism 


.60 


.62 


.60 


.64 


.59 


Interest in Foreign Languages 


.85 


.89 


.88 


.88 


.90 


Parental Encouragement 


*89 


.89 


.88 


.88 


.90 


Attitudes toward Learning French^ 


.94 


.95 


.95 


.94 


.95 


French Classroom Anxiety 


.75 

• 


.82 


.83 


.84 


.85 


^ General Classroom Anxiety 


..72- 


.79 


.83 


".82 


.86 


Attitudes toward European French People 


.90 


.91 


,.91 


.88 


' .93 


Anomie 


.48 


..52 


.61 


.57 


.51 


Motivational Intensity 


.86 


.87 


.84 


.82 


.84 


Desire to Learn French 


.88 


.89 


.87 


.86 


.87 


Integrative Orientation 


.82 


.87 


.84 


.82 


.85 


Instrumental Orientation 


.56. 


.63 


.58 


.58 


^ .49 



r 
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TABLE ? 



TEST-RETEST COEFFICIBITS OF RELIABILITY AT EACH GRADE LEVEL 

* 




Scale 


• 




Grade 








7 


, 8 


9 


10 


11 ' 


Attitudes toward French Canadians 


.73 


.79 


.76 


.80 


.78 


Keed Achievement 


.46 


.63 


v75 


.72 


.93 


Ethnocentrism 


.64 


.84 


.72 


.76 


.67 


Interest in Foreign Languages 


.83 


.78 


.84 


.83 


.82 


Parental Encouragement 


.79 


.78 


" .69 


.79 


.88 


Attitudes towards Learning French 


.86 


.86 


.85 


.90. 


.81 


French Classro'om Anxiety 


.41 


.68 


.86 


.88 


84 


Attitudes 5^wards European French People ' 


.67 


.68 


.65 


.71 


.80' 


Motivational Intensity 


.88 


.78 


.78 - 


.79 


.84 


Desire to Learn French ^ 


.83 


.€0 


.68 


.87 


.78^ 


Orientation Index 


.31 


.63 


.43 


.51 


.60 


Integrative Orientation 


. .83 


.77 


.76 


.83 


.53 


Instrumental Orientation 


.68' 


.61 


.69 


.67 


.49 
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TABLE 3 



ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX - GRADE 7 



II III 



1. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 
■'&. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37, 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41, 
42. 
43. 

44. 

45. 



Sex 

Drop-out 

MLAT Number Learning 
MLAT Phonetic Script i 
MLAT Spelling Clues 
MLAT Words In Sentences 
MLAT Paired Associates 
attitudes toward French .ladians 
' Authoritarianism (F-Scale) ' 
Mach iavel llanism 
Need Achievement 
Ethnocentrism (E-Scale) 
Interest in Foreign Languages 
Parental Encouragement 
Attitudes toward Learning French 
French Classroom Anxiety 
General Classroom Anxiety 
Attitudes Toward European French People 
Anomie 

Motivational Intensity 
Desire to Learn French * 
Orientation Index 
English Canadians (ev,al.) 
French Canadians (eval.) 
French Teacher (eval.) 
English Course (eval.) 
'French Course (eval.) 
Integrative - Instrumental 
Self-rating - Writing 
Self-rating - Understanding 
Self-rating - Reading 
Self-rating - Speaking 
Teacherr rating - Speaking 
Teacher-rating - Willingness 
Teacher-rating - Understanding 
Teacher-rating - Oral 
Teacher-rating - Aural 
Tteachfer- rating - Granimar 
Tea Cher- rating - Vocabulary 
I.Q. 

French Achievement Test 
French Achieveirent Test 
French Achievement Tast 



French Achievement Test - 



Vocabulary Test 



Vocabulary 
Grammar 
Sentence 
Understanding 
Paragraph 
Comprehension 



.19 
.09 
.23 
.23 
.03 
.13 
.16 
.01 
.04 
.09 
.05 
.10 
.16 
.03 
.18 
.30 
■.16 
.03 
.01 
.21 
.11 
.00 
■.04 
.06 
.02 
.08 
.12 
.02 
.02 
.19" 
.1,4 
.20 
.90 
.85 
.83 
.90 
.91 
.92 

•?2 
.22 
.26 
.20 



.05 
. 48 
.00 
.07 
.00 
.06 
.03 
.55 
.07 
.22 
.16 
.13 
.53 
.42 
.69 
■.20 
.17 
.50 
.00 
.71 
.73 
.20 
:25' 
.53 
.66 
.21 
.76 
.21 
.15 
.34 
.27 
.34 
.09 
.15 
.06 
.09 
.11 
.09 
.09 
.02 
.02 
.09 



.15 
-.22 
.54 
.54 
.32 
.40 
.49 
.33 
.04 
-.32 
.41 
-.43 
.29 
.24 
.20 
-.34 
-.25 
.22 
-.20 
.06 
.07 
-.04 
-.08 
.02 
-.01 
I .07 
-.01 
.18 
-.03 
.09 
-.07 
.03 
.25 
.25 
.24 
.21 
..25 
.24 
.24 
.59 
.49 
.34 



.05 



V 

.23 



.12 -.05 

.03 .08 

.01 .04 

.Oi -.01 



.02 
.13 
.52 
.56 
.01 



'.17 
.08 
.03 
.06 
.01 



.00 -.06 
.42 .04 



.12 
.19 
.27 
23 -.24 
31 .01 



.46 
.33 
.27 



.55 
.51 
.01 
.03 



.05 
.04 
.42 
.43 



.02 -.01 
.08 -.04 



.03 
.11 
.18 
.04 



.00 
.03 
.08 
.29 



.06 -.03 
.17 .70 



.09 
.00 
.02 
.03 
.02 
.03 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.03 
.12 
.08 



.53 
.65 
.51 
.16 
..09 
.19 
.16 
.12 
.14 
.13 
.01 
.44 
.20 



.45 
.10 
.05 
.15 
.19 . 
.01 
.00 
.02 
.07 J 
.23 ' 
.03 
.17 
.18 
.09 
.09 
.37 
.40" 
.04 
.11 
.04 
.11 
■.07 
.40 
.27 
.07 
.30 
.10 
.09 
.09 
-.01 
.02 
-.02 
-.02 
-.04 
-.02 
.02 
.06 
.07 
.08 
.05 
-.07 
-.10 



.12 -.04 .27 .02 .38 .04 



,28 
.IS 



.03 
-.03 



.51 
.35 



.01 
.01 



.25 
.52 



.22 
.03 
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TABLE 5 



ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX - GRADE 9 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22.. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 



■Sex 

Drop-out 

MLAT Number Learning 

MLAT Phonetic Script 

MLA|^ Spelling Clues 

MLAT Words In Sentences 

MLAT Paired Associates 

AttltudeS'Voward French Canadians 

Authoritarianism (F-Scale) 

Machiavellianism 

Need Achievement 

Ethnocentrlsro (E-Scale) 

Interest In Foreign Languages 

Parental Encouragement ' ' 

Attitudes toward Learning French 

French'^Classro^om Anxiety 

General Classroom Anxiety 

Attitudes tbwar'd European French .People 

Anorole 1 . 

Motivational Intensffey ' ^ , . 

Desire to Learn Frj^ch 
Orientation Inoex * ' 

Eng^^sh Canadlans'A{^eval^) 
French Canadlansi.(eval.) 
'French Teacher -W^al . ) ^ 
English Course ^^fel..) 
French Course .(eval.) 
Integrative - Instruntcntal 
Writing 
- Understanding 



Self-rating 
Self -rating 
Self-rating - Reading 
Self-rating - Speaking 
Teacher-rating -. Speaking 
Teacher-rating,- Willingness 



Understanding 
Oral 
Aural 
Grammar ' 
V<>cabulary / 



Teacher-rating 
Teacher-rating 
Teacher-fating 
Teacher-rating 
Teacher-rating 
i.Q. 

CATF Voc^tllary 
CATF Graiftaarl 
CATF Comprehension 
CATF Pronunciation ' 
Aural Comprehenslbn (9-^115? 



T 


TT' 


III 


IV 


V 


VT 


.07 


.23 


.17 


.04 


.10 


.47 


-.37 


-.43 


.01 


-.30 


-.02 


.15 


.16 


.13 


-.05 


.01 


.36 


-.05 


.26 


.10 


-.10 


.03 


.50 


-.04 


.08 


.13 


-.04 


.01 


.44 


-.07 


.20 


.18 


-.20 


.(U 


.34 


.02' 


.08 


.11 


.04 


.00' 


.*6 ■ 


-.03 


.08 


.67 


.00 


.09 


.17 


.35 


-.10 


.03 


.37 


.16 


.10 


.01 


.01 


-.22 ■ 


.34 


-.07 


-.03 


-.39 


.06 


.31 


-.40 


.09 


.12. 


.13 


-.08 


-.23 


.57 


.04 


-.11 


-.15 


.15 


.78 


.02 


.20 


.14 


.22 


-.02 


.47 


.02 


-.03 


.10 


-.03 


.26 


.68 ^ 


-.01 


.38 


.11 


.25 


-.21 


-.03 


. .60 


-.32 


-.29 


.03 




.04 


.70 


-.17 


-.13 


.15 


.01 


.54 


-.08 


-.02 


.21 


.28 


-.01 


.13 


.57 


-.04 


.06 


-.03 


\.30 


.46 


-.09 


-.50 


.01 


.40 


\31 


.55 


.02 


.47 


.02 


.38. 


.13 


-.11 


.11 


.03 


-.03 


.43 


-.22 


.'.04 


V-.13 


.10 


-.03 


.39 


-.02 


.25 


-.14 


.04 


.Ok 


.39 


.06 


.40 


-.09 


.13 


.07 


.14 


-.15 




-.13 


.21 


.01 


.25 


.28 


''.54 , 


-.03 


.46 


.06 


.31 


.0^ ' 


'■..15 ' 


-.11 


.04 


.08 


.44 


.28 




.01 


.69 


.14 


.04 




■..09 


-.08 


.75 


.19 


.14 


.21 


..19 


-.05 


.74 


.16 


.01 




.12 


-.08 


.79 


-.15 


.08 


.8a 


\b9 


-.06 


.22 


• .33 


.06 


.8g 


4 12 


-.06 


.20 


.27 


.04 


-^.84 


.i; 


-.08 


.22 


.35 


.04 


.89 


.08 


-.07 


.7.0 


.30 


.02 


.84 


:i6 


-.12 


.■23 


■ .35 


.03 


.88 


.09 


-.06 


.23 


.32 


-.01 


.90 


.09 


-.07 


.22' 


.30 


.04 


.33 


.17 


-.29 


.05 


.24 


-,47 


.26 


.02 


-.03 


.18 


.49 


^ .13 


v25 


.03 


.01 


.21 


. .5b 


.24 


.12 


.01 


.07 




' .50 


.11 


'".28' 


.08 


-.17 


.2r 




.07 


; .35 


-.*02 


-.05. 


.33 


.49 


.13 
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TABLE 6 

ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX - GRADE 10 







1 


11 


III 


IV 


V 




1. 


Sex 


.11 


.38 


-.08 


.06 


.23 


. .18 


2. 


0rop*ouc 


-.45 


-.36 


-.08 


-.13 


.13 . 


-.17 


*3. 


MLAT Number Learning 


' ■■ .37 


.24 


-.07 


" .04 


.13" 


* .00 


4. 


MUT Phonetic Script 


.50 


.14 


-.13 


.15 


.04 


-.12 


5. 


MLAT Spelling Clues 


.27 


-.02 


-.02 


.11 


.08 


-.0? 


^ 6. 


MIAT Words in Sentences 


.46 


.15 


—.17 


-'.09 


.04 


-.09 


7.. 


- MLAT Faired Associates J; ' ' 


.39 


.22 


-.07 


.06 


.14 


.03 


B. 


Attitudes toward Fi:ench Canadians 


.13 


.73 


.07 


.12 


.05 


-.06 


9. 


Authoritarianism (F-Scale) 


-.02 


.iB 


-.51 


.01 


.05 


.01 


10. 


Machiavell Iran ism ^ 


-.04 


-.36" 


.29 


^.03 


.02 ■ 


-.19 


u. 


Keed Achievement 


■ .13*^ 


-.27 


-.23 


.06 


-;26 


.16 


■ 12. 


Ethnoceritrifem (E-Scale) 


-.17 


-.19 


.67' 


.05 


.10 


-.05 


13. 


Ihterest In Foreign Languages < 


.23 


^79 


.15 


.13 


-.03 


-.00 


14. 


Parental Epcouragement , 


-.03 




.09. 


-.07 


.02 


.02 


15. 


Attitudes towarcl Learning French 


.30 


;74 


.09 


.24 


-.08 


.26 


16. 


French Classroom'. Anxiety 


V -.24 


-.02 


.18 


-.27 


.74 


.03 


-.'17. 


General Classroom Ai^xiety 


.05 t 


.04 


.21 


-.03 


.79. 


.08 


IS. 


Attitudes 'toward European French- People .04 


.57 


.09- 


.17 


.16 ' 


.02 


19. 


Anomie ^ iv'^ 


-.09 


.23 


,65 


.02 


.14 


-.06 


20. 


Mbtiya^lonal Intensity 


.26 


.62 


-.05 


;27 


-.11 


.44 


21. 


Desire to Learn French 


.30 


..71 


.07 


.26 


-.69 


.29 


22. 


Oripntation, Ind^x 


.17 


.38 


-.09 


.04 


-.07 


.08, 


'23. 


English Canadians (evaltj 


-.13 ^ 


-.04 


'-.12 


-.01 


■ .18. 


.34' 


,. 24. 


French Canadians (cval.) 




"128 


-.01 


.11 


■■.14 


.42 


'25. 


French Teacher (eval.) J 


• ■ .11 


.15 


-.03 


. .07 


-.08 


• .54 


. 26. 


^ftglish Course (eval.) 4^ 


J.* -.15 


.24 


-.26 


.01 


-.01 


' .23 


27. 


Frepch Course (eval.) ^ / ^ 


^25: 


.44 


'.07 


.29 


T.13 


.51 


28. 


Integrative - Instrumental 


H3 ■ 


rf4^ 


-.14 


.04 


-.08 


-.01 


29. 


Self-rating Writing 


.50 ■ 


.18 


.01 


.64 


-.05 


.13 


30. 


Self-rating -- Understanding 


■ . 27 : 


.13 


.14 


.69 


-.u 


.16 


. 31. 


Self-rating Reading" 


. .21 


' .14 


-.03 


.79 


-.06 


.08 


32. 


Self-rating - Speaking 


,^ .20 


.17 


.03 


.81 


-.08 


.04 


33. 


TeacherTating - Speakirfg 


.91 


. .14 


.10 


.13 


-.16 




3«. 


Teacher* rating - Willingness 


. * • .78' 


.13 


.15 


.11' 


-.-22 


.27 


35. 


Teacher-rating - Understanding 


.89 


^08 


.06 


.13 


-.22 


.20 


36. 


Teacher-rating * Oral ^ 


d .89 


.'14 


.10 


.1-2 


~.1A 


.23 


3?. 


Tea Cher -rating - Aural ^ ■ 


.90- 


.lb 


.08 


■;i4 


-.16 


.19 


3d. 


teacher- rating - Grammar 


.90 


.13 


.07^ 




-.17 


.21 


39. 


Teacher-rating Vocabulary 


.91 


.1? 


.07 




-.15 


.21 


40. 


I.Qt 


' .49 


.08 


-.20 


>• 


-.08 


-.15 


41. 


CATF Vocabulary 


.64 ' 


.15 


-.04 


•<33 


.09 


-.14 


42. 


CATF Gramoiar 


.74 


.15 


-.09 


.24* 


.06 


.00 


43. 


CATF Comprehension 


.54 


.03 


^.20- 


.19 • 


.C>!3 


-.05 


44. 


CATF Pronunciation 


' . .50 


.17 


-.19 


.21 


-.05 


-.03 


45. 


Aural Comprehension (9-11) 


455 


.11 


-.15 


.33 


.03 ^ 


-.14 



161 
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> p r> 

& > > 



i-t- TO 

rt rt rt rt-o 

X cn ^ s: 
o »o pr g c 
i-t a> o B ft 

CO H* m m 
b 00 n 




1 I 



r I 



i^\Ji\^'\^^4:>\£>S£iS£iS£iS£i^S£i4:>t^4:>4:>\-^h:c>C>C><^ 



I 1 



I I I I / J J I " J J J J J J , J , J J , , , » ' J J . . / . . 

I I . ^ J ... J ' 



I I 



I I 



I I I I I 



I I I I - 1 I t I 



I I I I I I I I 



si'>ra(tY or AN-aYsrs or v/i;;.v\cK or inr Jtuoft vakiahO's 



HUT - NgrS-e ir.ifnluK 

tlLAT * !;/^-lllP(; CU^ft 
>!LA"^- V^fJ^ In ^^tit^^ti<<> 
KLAT - rjklfcd AA^cl.it^-i^ 

Aurhoticvtf ianUa (r-5f.>lf) 

Arrltudcs rov^td U.^rnfnt; rrcrth 

lAttltudfii to'-T^rd Cufope.in rreuch 
Anantc 

Kt^rlvarJonal InrtnsHy 
Retire to tc^in rttnch 
Orlenlut Ion Trtiex* 





7 


63.16" 


:i.ii 




ia.4ii 


U0.02**' 


i.:7 




.10.02 




9>40 


6.pS" 


46.84 


29.82** 


46.23 


3.2^**. 


31.92 


4.12** 


46.79 


34. W** 


34. ei 


S.03** 


^1.62 


10.29** 


:0.I9 


3.92** 


48.29 


1.2^ 


19.06 


.K 


19.27 


2.77** 


43.01 


S.66** 


39.69 


.9.^6** 


21.36 


7.8*** 


21.78 


J- 






2i\7\ 
19.1^ 
7.^6 
11. »; 
11.15 
47.03 
44.^2 
33>M 
<7.7S 
31.46 
49.43 
42.83 
44.12 
19. n 

43.0^ 
39.01 
19.47 
20.37 



C3.9a 

:].18 

10*46 

14.17 

UtO^ 

«8.63 

42^06 

31.60 

«7.^« 

30. «0 

^1.3^ 

45.90 

*6.93i 

18.12 

18.74 

42.47 

3d. 70 

21.26 

21.47 



10 



31t77 

!:.is 

10.90'* 

16.21 

ntl3 

41.06 
30.94 
48l44 
29.60 
^l.^vl 
4^. so 
46.91 
18.86 
19.61 
42.47 
38.12 
^0.7^ 
^21. 28 



11 



37.34 
:3.3i 
1«.03 
18.911 
16.07 

3^.65 
30*05 
49.43 
27. 2t 
53. OS 
44.65 
49.13 
IB. 30 
18.95 
44.41 
36.95 
21.71 
22.63 





1^-72** 


70..16 


6?. 93 


04.52 


63. 


>o3.4l 


rrench Can^djAns <f v^clg^tlx'c) 


6.07** 


66.18 


66.17 


62.12 


6t.3S 


63.94 


ri fcif 7oaclicr (fVJij.Aeivc) 


6.^9** 


S6.83 




S7.63 


SS.04 


60.f:-'t 


£n{;lir^ Cowr^*^ (.-valuaf tv*) 


21. 2^** 


36.00 


38. }3 


33.17 


.32.13 


30.87 


french Course (<*valu,ic 


S.61** 


33.73 


29.86 


31. S6 


30. 20 


32.00 


Inttr^r^rtve - ln^tt\t-ontal Dirffrtneo Score 


3.S4** 


27^29 


26.68 


26; 70 




27.52 




49.93** 


2.64 


3.2; 


3.69^ 


:^.6^ 


4.04 ' 


Self-rating - Urtdt tat.inglng 


S.4S** 


, 4.34 


^.4.00 


4. OS 


4>C6 


4.3S 


Self-r^tln^ - R^.i<ling 


40. S3*^ 


2.71 


2.98 


3.42 


3.70 


4.09-^ 


S«lf-»tjn{; - .Inf. 


S.2 7** 


4.00 


:^.S6 


3.74 


3.72 


3.97 


Te^chcr-raii^g - Sf^mkIhc 


IS. 15** 


28. a8 


26.69 


' 2S.94 


23.24 


27. 4J 


Tendier-ratl^i; - 1 1 1 n{;nf its 


12.78** 


4.84 


4.26 


4.SS 


3.92 


, 4.6?* 


Ttadjcr^r.itt.i); - laJ*:f*t4niini: 


7.M** 


4.64 


4.5^ 


4.70 


4. IS 


4.C3 


T«jf(wr*rjit l:i.: - OtaI 


13. 6>** 


4.66 


4.S2 


4 33 


3.93 


4.62 


Tcjftror-rntirt,; - Auf4l 


12.10** 


4.98 


4. S3 


4.64 


4.10 


4:79- 


Tencl>er-f Jt iRfi - Ci'J'J'jr 


ll>4^** 


4.62 


4.20 


4.2S 


3.82 


4.«2 


Tf jfhcr*r.>f Ire - Vee*buljry 


14. S3** 


4.66 


4.;7 


4.30 


■3.89 


4.61 


l.Q. 


8.04** 


63.23 


62. SO 


6S.29 


6S.13 


66. 7 S 


rr^rtfh Afhlevcc^nt Test * Viicabul^ry 


34. Oi** 


12. SS 


14.41 








rrtnvh Athlev^^cnt Test - CrArAir 


12.02** 


3.^2 


4.47 








rrtn^L Afhltwr^'nt Tu^t - Sc<;t<ife I'liJf r^t^ndf of; 


1.60 


S.3> 


a.i; 








rrtnch Aehlfxvr**nt l^^t - rjt.AtHU:*h Cor:»ff ttniA len 


20.32" 


iO.f.9 


11 .A9 








rrench Vocibulaty T^^t 


12. S6** 


n.si 


14.96* 










lS7.*f.** 






10.68 


14^118 


n.74 


CAir * CMtrur ^ 
CAir - Cor^.ff t^on^lcn 


1^2. sa** 






11.63 


i7.2S 


22.11 


liO.72** 






3.14 


4.S4 


6.31 


CATr - Pr(>niir^l.itK«n 


82. 1 S^* 






4.97 


6.S7 


7.7a 


Auf4l C^-'^pK^i^i^lon 


2/.f.7** 






]2.0Jt 


14.0^ 


n.5» 



.01 



16,1 



^XnAlyttn of vifl.ih^t r^tuld n»it tn^ pctK>r^<<l rn tUln v.irl.il^Jr^ 



TABLE 9 

SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSES 



GRADE 7 



Criterion 
Self-rating: Total 



Teacher-rating; Speaking 



Teacher-rating; General Skills 



French Achievement Test; Total 
Vocabulary Test 



Predictors " 

Motivational Intensity 
French ClasstDOm Anxiety 
I,Q. 

MLAT - Total' 
MLAT - Total 

French Classroom AnTsiety 
Motivational Intensity 
I,Q, 

Motivational " Intensity 
MLAT - Total 

French Classroom Anxiety 

MLAT - Total 
I,Q, 

Motivational Intensity 
French Classroom Anxiety 

Desire to Learn French 
MLAT Total 

French Teacher (evaluative) 
General Classroom Anxiety 



TABLE 10 



4 * 59 



SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE REGRESSIOH ANALYSES 



GRADE 8- 



Criterion 



Seif-ratlng: Total 



Teaclicr-rating: Speaking 



Teacher*rating; General Skills 



French Achievement Test: Total 



Vocabulary Test 



Predictors / Beta R 

Motivational Intensity ,39. 
MLAT - Total ,23 

French Classroom Anxiety -,21 
French Course (evaluative) ,19 ,74 

Motivational Intensity ,26 
MLAT - Total, ,25 

French Classroom Anxiety -,21 
French Course (evaluative) ,18 ,65 

Motivational Intensity ,33 

MLAT ^.^Tot'^l ,,23 

Trench Classroom Anxiety -,21 
Ethnocentrism " ^,13 ,63 

Motivational Intensity ,33 
MLAT - Total , ,31 

, French Classiroom Anxiety -,17 ,67 
Attitudes Towards ^European 
French People^ ,14 

MLAT - Total » ,29 

French Classroom Anxiety -,26 
General Classroom Anxiety ,17 
Desire to Learn French .16 ,50 



IG5 



ERIC 



TABLE 11 

SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION AM/ 





' 1 

GRADE 9 






Criterion 


Predictors . 


Beta 


R 


Self-rating; Total 


French Classroom Anxiety 
General Classroom Anxiety 
Motivational Intensity 
1,Q, • 


-,55 
,41 
,40 
,35 


.74 


Teacber-'rating; Speaking 


Motivational Intensity 

MLAT - Total 

French Classroom Anxiety 


,35 
,26 
,21 
-,19 


.65 


Teacher-rating; General Skills 


French Classroom Anxiety 

General Classroom Anxiety 
Motivational Intensity 


-.48 
.39 
.36 
.30 


.67 


UAijr; iouai. 


f^jM 1 lq ca^ 

French Classroom Anxiety 
Motivational Intensity 
Anomie 


31 
-.26 
.24 * 
.12 


.56 


Aur^l Comprehension Test 


MLAT - Total 
French Classroom Anxiety 
Desire to Learn French 
General Classroom Anxiety 


.28 
-.27 
.24 
.13 


.51 



IGG 



ERIC 
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TABLE 12 

SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSES 
GRADE 10 



* Criterion 
Self ^rating; Total 


Predictors 

French Classroom Anxiety 
MLAT - Total 

French Course (evaluation) 
» ^General Classroom Anxiety 


Beta 

-.46 
.40 
.31 
.27 


R, 
.74 


Teacher-rating: Speaking 

* * 


MLAT - OiotaJ, 

Frenr.h Cr-urse (evaluation) 
French Classroom Anxiety 


.38 
.•30 
-.19 
.19 


.69 


Teacher-ratingi General Skills 


MLAT - Total 

Desire to Learn French 

French Classroom Aiixlety 


.33 
- .30 
-.18- 
.17 


.65 


CATF: Total 


MLAT - Total 
Motivational Intensity 

French dassroom Anxiety 

* * , 


.41 
.22 
.17 
-.16 


.65 


A;ral Comprehension Test, 


MLAT - Total 

French Classrootn Anxiety 
General Classroom Anxiety 
Integiative-Insjrumental 
Dlffareacc Score 


.37 
-.34 
.19 

.11 


.52 



i67 



4 



4-62 



TABLE 13 

SUMMARY OF ^fULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSES 
GRADE 11 



Criterion 


Predictors - 


Beta 


Self-rating; Total 


MLAT - Total 

Attitudes Toward Learning French 
French Classroom Anxiety 
Motivational Intensity 


.36 
.22 
-.22 
.20 


Teacher^^rating; Speaking 


MLAT - Total 

Attitudes Toward Learning French 
French Classroom Anxiety 


.31 
.29 
.22 
- 22 


Teacher-rating; General Skills 


MLAT - Total 

Attitudes Toward Learning Frencji 

Trench Classroom Anxiety 

I.Q. 


.28 
.28 
-.23\^ 
.22 


CATF; Total 


MLAT - Total 

Attitudes Towards -Learning French 
I.Q. 

French Classroom Anxiety 


.33 
.29 
.27 
-.18 


Aural Comprehension Test 


Integrative -Instrumental 

Difference ScoKe 
MLAT - Total 
French Classroom Anxiety 
^^ach /.ave llian ism 


.20 
.18 
•..14 
-.11 
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Fig» 11 CATF - Vocabulary 
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CHAPTER 5 
THE DROPOUT PROBLEM 

Introduction 

Diana Bartley (1969^ 1970) has Introduced the phrase "the foreign 

language drop-out ptoblem" to describe a situation Increasingly being faced by 

second-language teachers in the United States. Drawing on figures based on both 

national and state surveys of foreign language enrollments from 196? to 1968 she 

demonstrates th^t while the actual number of students taking second language^ \ 

courses Is on the increase there is a decrease In the ^^rce ;tage of ellgib^^e 

students enrolled in these courses. Moreover, Bartley (1970) notes that, 

"»»»the more advanced the levels of language leamiiig, the larger the decre.ase 
In enrollment figures**. \^ 

****In terms of language learning theory, it would seem that an optimum 
learning experience for the student would be reached by continuous study of 
the foreign, language over a period of' years In order to achieve mastery of 
the basic skills of language learning. Completing one or two levels of a 
foreign language would certainly seem insufficient/' (197G, p» 384-385) 

Recently published figures from the Education Division of Statistics 
Canada (Steingarten and Cantin, 1973) reveal similar trends In French course 
enrollments In Canada, Figure 1, based on the data contained In this report, 
presents the enrollment figures for secondary school students talking FrencC^ 
a second language for the three^ear period from 1970-71 to 19'72-73, These 
figures are based only on nine provinces* The data for the Province of Quebec 
are excluded because second language instruction In that province refers primarily 
to English rather than French ^nd the data In the present studies are concerned 
solely with French as a second language* Inspection of Figure 1 reveals sub- 
stantial decreases in the percentages of secondary school students who arc taking 
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French as a second language during this time period. The average drop in enroll- 
ments across all nine provinces is approximately 9% between 1970-71 and 1972-73* 
This decrease does not mean that fewer students, in absolute numbers, are taking 
French instruction, but rather that Frencli course enrollments are not increasing 
at the same rate is thi:^ growth in the secondary school population. The same 
document reveals potentially compensating forces which may modify this trend in 
future years* Figure 2 presents data on elementary school French course enroll- 
ments for the same time period. Ignoring the variations in trends from province 

Insert Figure 2 About Here 

to province, reference to Figure 2 will reveal a general increase from 1970-71 to 
1972-73 in the percentage of elementary students enrolled in French language 
courses* The mean Increase averaged across the nine provinces is approximately 
4%* It will be several years, however, before the impact of this increased 
interest in French language instruction at the elementary grade level can be 
evaluated* Moreover, if the trends noted in^^the American surveys reported by 
Bartley (1969, 1970) continue to be true for the Canadian scene, it may well be 
that the effect of increasing elementary grade level second -language programs 
will be more than offset by subsequent language drop-outs at the secondary school 
level * 

Bartley (1969, 1970) found significant attitudinal differences between 
foreign language course drop-outs and students who continued their foreign 
language instruction, with the 'stay-ins' revealing more positive attitudes toward 
foreign languages than did the drop-outs* All of Bartley*s Ss in both studies 
were testpH in grade 8 and were assigned to one of two groups depending on 
whether or not they had "chosen continue a foreign language in grade 9*'* The 
Foreign Language Attitude Scale employed by Bartley (1969, 1970) includei. ^ 

rather heterogeneous mixture of 30 itemsjtliought to measure factors which could 



Influence attitude* Hartley suggests ^(1970, p» 3B7) that the^ Iteips ma^ be grouped 
together to form various subsi-^aies, however, in both of h&r reports she choo$es 

r 

to use only total test scores* Although the Foreign Language Attitude Scale was 
originally developed with reference co Spanish, Hartley meijtiofts the necessity 
Aof adapting it for French, German, and Latin (Bartley, 1969, p» 50, and 1970, 
p* 387)** It would appear, therefore, that her ^s were enrolled in a variety of 
foreign language coiirses and it is not intuitively obvious that the same socio- 
psychological processes uouicl underly attitudinal reactions to all foreign 
languages*- That is, in the California setting in which these studies were 
conducted would it be possible to equate the reasons for learning, say Spanish 
and Latin? / * 

7 

In her earlier paper, Bartley (1969) also examined group differences in 
language aptitude, using the Modern Language Aptitude Test (Carroll and Sapon, 
1959) and found that stay-ins obtained significantly higher aptitude scores than 
did the drop-outs. 

' Although not explicitly drawing attention to the question of student 
attitudes and language drop-outs, Mueller and Harris (1966) compared the drop- 
out rate of students enrolled in an exper j^mental audio-lingual program, which 
borrowed heavily from the technology of programmed learning, with that of students 
in a more traditional audio-lingual program* The drop-out rate in their exper- 
imental program was significantly Icwer than that found for students in the 
control program* Presumably this difference in drop-out rate was in some way 
related to the improved motivating characteristics of the experimental program* 
Unlike Bartley (1969), Mueller and Harris found no significant differences in 
levels of language aptitude of their two samples* 

T!he importance of the work of both Bartley (1969, 1970) and Mueller and 
Harris (1966) is that they have produced evidence which iemonstrates that student 
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attitudes and motivation are related to whether or not they drop out of language 
programs and; perhaps more significantly, in the latter instance, that it is 
possible to reduce the drop-out rate by manipulating conditions likely to influence 
student attitudes and motivation* It would seem» therefore, that the first step 
necessary to permit curriculum designers and teachers the opportunity to reduce 
the drop-out rate in problematic programs would be to estaBIlsh a clear and 
explicit description of all those student characteristics which are related in 
a significant way to the decision to continue studies or drop-out of the program^ 
The present chapter describes two studies designed, to provide more detailed 
information concerning such student characteristics* 

The first study utilizes data from a sample of the students involved in 
the original development of the attitude/motivational battery previously described 
in Chapter 3 while the second study is based on data from a sample of the 
students in the larger project discussed in Chapter 4» 

The studies reported in this chapter represent an extension and refinement 
of the work of Bartley (1969, 1970) using both a more diff erentia'ted battery of 
attitudinal and motivational mea3ures and a greater range of grade levels* It 
is unclear from her descriptions whether Bartley's S_s were catagorized as con- 
tinuing or dropping Their foreign language on the basis of a stated intention 
or on the^ basis of theit^ subse g nent behavior * The present studies, therefore^ 
employed a more explicit and a more rigorous criterion for purposes of assigning ■ 
Ss to stay-in or drop^-out groups* 

As well as attempting to replicate Hartley's (1969, 1970) general 
findings in a Canadian setting, these studies afford yet another test of the 
utility r= the concept of the Integrative Motive* Chapters 3 end 4 presented 
informatictn concerning various aspects of the reliability of the attitude/ 

175. 
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niotlvatlonal variables that were described as being components of the Integrative 

>totj.vei In obtaining significant relationships between these measures and 

Indices of French achievement the results reported In Chapters 3 and 4 added 

to the growing body ot research (see for example, Gardner and Lambert, 1972 

for a review) which demonstrates a reasonable degree of valldlt^ for the concept 

r 

of an Integrative Motive. The two studies to be covered In the present chapter 
represent another approach at expanding and extending the process of validating 
this construct- The analyses described In Chapter A Included a variable which 
was referred to .simply as "Drop-out**» This variable actually represented a 
student's behavioral Intentl-^ns, as of April, 1973 as to whether or not he 
planned to continue his French studies the following school year* In each of 

the factor analytic solutions for the five grade levels, the behavioral 

/ 

Intension to continue Fr^'nch produced substantial loadings on the Integrative 
Motive factor demonstrating that Ss with high scores on the other components 
of this factor also tended to state that they planned to remain in French 
courses* There has been, however, considerable recent debate in social- 
psychological writings concerning, the legitimacy of conclusions based on resea(ch 
relating attitudes to behavioral intentions rather then to the behavior Itself 
(for a review and discussion of these Issues, see Wicker, 1969)* The data to 
be -esented In Study II of the present chapter make possible a direct test of 
the relationship between S^s' stated behavioral intentions and their objectively 
observable *>ehavior» Quite apart from their bearing on this interesting general 
theoretical issue, the present results hopefully will aid in evaluating the 
conclusions reached In Chapter A with reference to the relationship of the 
"Drop'-out" variable (i.e., behavioral intention) with the other measures discussed 
in that chapter. 
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Finally, these studies permit a comparison of tht relative effective- 
ness of measures of students' attitudes, language aptitude, and secon<? language 
achievement as predictors of the likelihood that a student will continue or drop 
out of* second language courses* r—^ 

^ STUDY I * 

Method 

Subjects ' ^ 

Subjects (S^s) for this study were selected from the larger group of 4 
students employed in the initial test development phase previously d^escribed 
in Chapter 3. It will be recalled that, the extended pilot versions of the, 
attitude/motivational batteries were administered to students in April and early 
May 1972 while French achievement tests were given in la"te May or early June 
the same year. The following September, school records were examined and S^s ^ 
were selected for Inclusion in the present study only if they were still 
registered on the school rolls* Thus S^s who had transfered to other schools ^ 
or who had dropped out of school entirely were excluded from further consideration* 
Due to compiirations arising from considerable st^udent mobility and gener^ 

dispersion in moving from elementary to secondary school it was not possible ^ , 

* ] 

to trace sufficient niuBbei;s of grade 8 students to discover their disposition 

• ^ "1 

vis-^S'-vis French studies the following year. Similarly, the students that' had 

comprised the grade 7 sample were also excluded from further consideration with 
reference to the drop-out problem because an excess of 90% of all «rade 7 
students contirued taking French in grade 8* Informal observation suggested 
that most of these students apparently were not aware that French was an optional 
subject in grade 8. 

/^he remaining secondary school S^s in each of the three grade levels were then 
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females in each of the stay-in and drop-i^ut groups at each grade level are 
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categorized, on the basis of Septemb^Co :rse ehroHment lists, as bsing French 
course stay-ins or drop-outs- This procedure insured that those Ss incltided 
, in the drop-out samples had- specifically elected to drop their French studies 
and yet were still enrollad'in school. At the grade; 9 level, 116 S^s were 
initially tested in May and of this sample, 12 S^s had been reuioved from the 
school rolls the following September, 66 S^s weie still enrolled in a French 
course, anda,38 S^s had dropped French. The corresponding figures for 
the grade 10 sample are: 92 Ss tested initially, 9 S^s remcA^ed from the school 
roll, 46 ^s continuing French studies, and 37 S^s dropping French, and for the 
^radrf 11 Sample: 102 S^s tested initially, 9 S^s removed from the school roll, 
55 Ss taking French, and 38 Ss dropping French. Data on the ratio (Jf males to 
^'e 

included later in the result?^ section. 
Variables 

The following variables^ were used to make within grade comparisons of 

^'tS^stay-in and drop-out^ samples: 

1- Sex. Hales coded 1, females coded 2» 

2» Attitudes Toward Learning Fr<^nch 

3» French Class Anxiety /' 

A* General Classroom Anxiety 

5^ Interest in Studying Foreign Languages 

6 » Rating of Instrumental Orientatio n ^ 

7» Rating of Integrative Orientation 

^tqt:iyational Intensity ' 

9» . Desire to Lear n French 

' . \ 

10 1 Parental Encouragement: 

11. Attitudes Toward French Canadians 



*A11 of the attitude/motivation measures used in this section are based on the 
final, short. forms of *Lhc v^irious scales whose construction and content are 
discussed iu considerable decail in Chapter 3- 



12 » ACtltudgs Toward European F rench People 

13* Need Achievement 

14 V Machiavellian isin ^ 

15 » Ethnoccntrism 

I ^ . Authoritarianism 

17* Anoiaie 

18» Intelligences Available only for the grade 9 and 10 samples* 

19 . Canadian Achi^vemea t Test in French - Vocabdlaty 

,,20» Canadian Achievement Test in Fr ench - Grammar 

21 * Canadian Achievement Test in^ Frenc h - Comprehensjon 

2z . C anadian Achievement T est in French - Pronu ncij- tion 

Results ■■ 

(a) Sex Differences 

Table 1 presents the number of atjy-lns and'^rop-outs at each grade 
level as" a function of st;.udent sex* The .grade leveis included "in Table 1 and 
used" ill ail subse<Jueni analyses refer to the ^rade the student was in when he 
vas administered the several test batteries- Although the majority of students 
had successfully advanced a grada" level by the following September when they 
werG categorized as stay-ins or drop-^outs a small percentage of students "still 
on the school .'oils migfit be repeating their Frehch courses* Such 
repetitions were viot considered as particularly relevant Co the focus of this 
chapter and are not considered in the compaVispns of t^ stay-in and drop-out 
samliXsSS. ^ ^ " ■ ^ . 
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Frbm Table 1 it is possibl/a to calculate t^e percent of students . 
dropping French between grades 9 and 10, 10 and 11, and U and 12» ^ese 
figures are 36%, 452 and 41%» respectively- Thus it can fee seen that sizeable 



numbers of ^.s within each of the grade levels examined > subsequently d^^clded 
to cease their French studies. 

TAble 1 also lucludes the results of Chi-squ^jre (X^) tests performed 
separately for the sex variable at each grade level* These tests show ;:hat both 
between grades 9 and 10, and between grades 10 and 11, disproportionately fjreater 
nuQiber£7 of the males sampled chose to drop out then was true for the female 
samples* Between grades 11 and 12 no such significant sex effect was obtained 
although a similar trend (p < *10) was present. These results suggest that, 
in general, malJes are mor:; liHeiy to drop the*second language course than are 
females. 

(b) Attitude/Motivational and I Differences 

Student scores on the remaining variables were compared for the stay-ins 
and drop-outs at each grade leve] by means of^^tfi2fependent £ tests. The tnean 
scores for each of the attitude/moti^/ational scaler* along with I»Q» measures 
are presented as a function of the stay in,' drop-out classification separately 
for e£rch grade level in Tables 2, 3, and A, respectively. Data concerning ^ 
scores on the Canadian A'^' lent Test in French are presented in a later 
section* • Also ' ^ ..^ ih Tables 2 - A are the results of the independent t^ 
tests used to compare the scores of the stay-ins with those of the drop-outs* 

* . ' 

Insort Tables 2, 3, and 4 About Here* 

I T ] ' ' / 

Taken together. Tables 2 - A reveal reiharkaijle similarities . in the 
pattern and magnitude of effects across the three grade levels* thus at each ^ 
grade level, students who continue their French studies relative to tjiosle 
who drop out: express a more positive attitude toward learning French (Variable 
2) and a greater interest in studying foreign limgitages in gerieral (Variable 5) 

ISO ■ ' : 
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more strongly endorse both instrumental and integrative reasons for studying 
French (Variables 6 and 7), r^,port a greater degree of motivational intensity 
and desire to learn French (Variables 8 and 9), perceive greater parental 
encouragement to study French (Variable 10), and express more positive attitudes 
toward Trench Canadians and European French people (Variables 11 and 12) » It 
will be^recalled that these variables all loaded on what was referred to as 
the Integr ati ve Motive factor in Chapters 3 and 4» It therefore seems possible (jn 
the bases of these results to characterize the stay-^ine as being relatively 
more integratively motiv*ated in thtir approach to studying French than are 
those S^s who decided' to drop-out of the course* ^ 

At the grade 9 and 10 levels, but n^t at grade 11 the drop-out3 also 
express significantly more feelings of anxiety about participating during the 
French class (Variable 3) » Interestingly, no differences in general classroom 
anxiety (Variable 14) were fo^ind between the stay-ins and drop-outs at any 
grade level* 

The only other attitude/motivational variables which produced signifi- 
cant effects when comparing stay-ins with drop-outs ware found solely within 
the grade 11 samples. These retjults showed the stay-ins tended to be higher 
in need achievement (Variable 13) and lower in both ethnocentrism (Varia'uj-G 15) 
and aiioraie (Variable 17) th^n did the drop-outs at that grade* 

^ The grade 9 drop-outs had significantly lower I»Q» scores (Variable 18) than 
did the stay-ins but po such effect was found for the grade 10 samples and I»Q» 
scores weie not available for the grade 11 S^s* 
(c) French Achievement Dif fevences 

Data concerning the level of French achievement on the four CATr subtests 
for the stay-ins and drop-outs at each grade level are included as Table 5 along 
with the results of the statistical tests. Several observations may be made 
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with reference to the data Included in Table 5. At the grade 9 level .only the 
Vocabulary and Pronunciation subtests (Variables 19 and 22) served to distinguish 
between stay-ins and drop-outs In a statistically significant fashion. For 
grades 10 and 11 all four subtests^ evidenced signifiMntly superior perfonnance 
for the stay*-in samples. Finally it may be noted that the magnitude of the 
differences between the scores obtained by the atay-ins and drop-outs gt^nerally 
tends to increase as a functiott of the grade level tested, 
^ In summary, the present results suggest that the attitud^^ and motivational 

maasurei* distinguish between those students who stay in and those who choose to 
drop out of the Fren'vh program at least as well aa, and in several instances 
more consistently across the three grades sampled than do the indices of 
intellige,nce and French achievement. 

Any further discussion of the relative amounts of variability between 
stay-An and drop-out S^s accounted for by the the twenty-two variables just 
described wXli be postponed until the results of ^ the second study are presented. 

STUDY II 

As encouragiiig and intriguing as the results for Study I were, it must 
be remembered that all of ^rie scores on the attitude/motivational variables were 
generated from extended pilot versions of the several tests used. Moreover, 
save for a sub-sample of the grade 11 students, all of the Ss were enrolled in 
a single sc)i6ol whose particular philoi^phy and climate may :(0t have been 
entirely representative of the secondary school French program in London, 
it is impossible to know to what extent either of these two factors might have 

9' iS2 
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Influenced the results obtained and thereby limited their generallzabillty It 
was decided to attempt to replicate a|fid extend the findings of Study I using 
a sample of the students tested In the phase of the projecu described In Chapter 
4» This procedure allowed for larger student samples drawr from three different 
secondary schools and at the same time provided infrormatlon on a number of 
additional student characteristics not included in Study I» 

Method 

Subjects 

S^s for this study were selected from the secondary school samples 
described in Chapter h in the same manner that was used to select students for 
Study 1. Of the 329 Ss initially tested in grade 9, tht following September 
23 were no longer on their school rolls, 226 were still enrolle^i in a French 
course, and 80 Ss had dropped French- For the grade 10 sample the corresponding 
number? ar*s, 338 S.s tested initially, 26 S^s no longer on the school rolls, 213 
S^s taking French, and 99 S_s dropping French, and for the grade 1] sample, 275 
S_s tested initially, 22 S,s removed from the school rolls, 189 Ss still taking 
French, and 64 S.s dropping out of French studies* 
Variables^ 

All of the 22 variables examined in Study I were included in the present 

investigation along with the foJ lowing additional variables: 

23» Modern Language Aptitude Test (MLAT) - Numbe r Learnin g 

24 » Modern LanguaRe Aptitude Test (^^LAT) - Phonetic Script 

25. Modern Language Aptitude Tes t (^^LAT) - Spelling Clues 

26 , Mo dern languafie Aptitude Test (MLAtV - Words in Sentences 
2?» Modern Lannuafte Aptltu^ ^^ Test (MLAT)^ Paired-Associates 



/ 



^The test schedule followed in Stuc*/ IT has previously been prtsentcd in detail 
in Chapt c 4» Briefly, the MLAT was given in Hecemb^ir 1972 - January 1973, 
the final short forms of the attitude batterlf^s in February 1973 .aid April 1973, 
O and the CATF in May 1973, 
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Students* reactions to the concepts "My French Course*' and *'My Er^'jlish 
Course**, and "My French Teacher" were assessed by means of the semantic differ- 
ential rating technique* Each concept was rated on a series of 7-*point scales 
with the ends of each scale being anchored by pairs o£ descriptive, bi-polar 
adjectives * 

The 30 scales used for the concept "My French Course" were each assigned 
to one of the following subscales; 

28> Dif ficulty > Six scales were summed to provide an estimate of the perceived 
difficulty of tae course with a high score reflecting a high level of 
perceived difficulty* The six difficulty scales are; simple-complicated, 
elementary-complex, effortless-hard, clear-confusXng, organlzed-disorganrzed, 
and easy-difficult. 

29* Personal Satisfaction . A high score on the four scales included In t-ils 
oubtfest is indicative of a high degree of personal satisfaction with the 
course. The scales are : positive-negative, acceptable-unacceptable, 
satisfying-unsatisfying, and rewarding-unrewarding^ 

30» Utility > The following seven scales were scored s6 that a high score is 
associated with a high level of perceived utility; useful-useless, 
eiucation^l-noneducatioT\al ^ meaningful-meaningless. progressive**backward, 
important-unimportant, Intormative-uninformative and necessary-unnecessary* 

3l» Interest . Six scales > colorful-colorless, fascinating-tedious, interesting- 
boring, absorbing-monotonous ^ Imaginative-unimaginative, and exciting-dull, 
were summed so that the higher the score the greater S^s* reported iiu'erest 
in the course* 

*■ 

32* Evaluation , S^s* general evaluative reactions to the course were assessed ' 
with these seven scales: pleasant-unpleasant, good-bad, pleasurabla-painful , 
enjoyable*unenjoyable> valuable^orthless , nicSTawful, and appealiiig- 
unappealing* A high score reflects a positive evaluation of the course* 

Student reactions to their French teacher were gauged by 30 scales which 

were scored to reflect the following dimensions: 

3^* Evaluation * Eleven scales were summed to assess ^s* general evaluative 
reactions to their French teacher with a high score indicating a positive 
evaluation. The scales are: friendly-unf riendlyi reliable^unreliable, 
good-bad > cheer ful*cheeri ^ss > considerate- inconsiderate, pleasant-unpleasant, 
creative-uncreative > et f icient^lncf f icient i polite-impolite, since re- 
insincere^ a- ' dependable-undopeudable* 

34* Competence * S,s ' perceptions of their teacher's competence were tapped by 

the f ollov^lng five scales : org*inlzcd-dlsorgnni?.ed > Intel llgent*unintelligent , 
industrlouf-unindu.strious, conipc tent -incompetent , find Iielplng-hlnderijrg* 
Q A high sccre is associated wUh a Ijlgh dcRree of perceived competence* 
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35» Inspiration > S^s rated the extent to which they felt that their teachers 
Inspired and interested them on these seven scales: exciting-dull> 
fascinating-tedious, imaginative-^unimaginative, colorful-colorless, 
appealing-unappealing* absorbing-monotonous, and interesting-boring* High 
scores are indicative of high levels of inspiration and interest generated 
by the teacher* 

36» Rapport * Teacher-pupil rapport was measured by seven scales scored so 
that the higher the scote the greater the perceived rapport and warmth 
of the teacher* The seven scales are; trusting-suspicious, patient-impatient^ 
likeable^unlikeable, sensitive^insensitive, approachable*unapproachable, 
openminded-opini^nated , and interested-disinterested* ^ 

Results 

(a) Sex Differences 

The numbers of stay*ins and drop--outs at each grade'level are presented 
in Table 6 as a function of sex* The percentages of students dropping French 
between grades 9 and 10, 10 and 11, and 11 and 12 are 26%, 32%, and 25%, 
respectively* While these drop-out rates are still of considerable magnitude, 
they are lower thali the corresponding rates of 36%, 45%, and 41% reported in 
Study I* 



Insert Table 6 About Here 

The values associated uith the sex variable at each ^rade level are 
also included in Table 6, No differential drop-out rate as a function of sex 
was^ obtained for the grade 9 sample, however, disproportionately more males 
than females dropped out in both the grade 10 and 11 samples* Thus, as was 
the case in Study I, the present results again demonstrate a greater likelihood 
that males will drop out of French studies than will their female classmates* 
(b) Attitude /motivational and X*Q. Differences 

Mean attitude/motivational scale scores and ItQ* test results for the 
stay-in and diop*out groups are presented separately for each grade in Tables 
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7, 8, and 9 aiong with the Jt^ test values associated with each variable. The 

Insert Tables 7, 8, and 9 About Here 

pattern of results displayed in Tables 7-9 once again reveals a high degree 
of similarity across the three grade levels. Relative to the drop-outs, stay- 
ins at each grade level, have more favourable attitudes toward learning French 
(Variable 2), report less anxiety about participating during French class 
Variable 3),^ are more interested in studying foreign languages (Variab^le 5), 
more strongly subscrib'e to both instrumental and integrative reasons for studying 
French (Variables 6 and 7), express a greater degree of motivational intensity 
and desire to learn French (Variables 8 and 9) , perceive greater parental support 
for their French studies (Variable 10), and have more positive attitudes toward 
French Canadians (Variable ll) . At the grad': 10 and 11 levels, but not at grade 
9» the stay-ins also expressed more favourable attitudes toward European French 
people (Variable 12). 

The grade 9 and 10 stay-ins were less ethnoc^tric (Variable 15) and 
obtained higher I,Q. scores (Variable 18) than did the dro^^-outs at these grade 
levels. These two differences were not obtained for the grade 11 samples. 
Within ihe grade 9 samples th^ stay-ins expressed a higher level of need achieve* 
ment than the drop-outs (Variable 13)^ 

In general then, as in Study I it appears warranted to characterize 
the stay-in ^s at all three grade levels as subscribing more strongly to m^ny 
of the components x)f the Integrative ^totive factor than do the drop-outs, 
(c) French Achievement Dlf forencGS 

Mean scores oti the four CATF subtests are presented in Table 10 as a 

'Note that there were no differences in General Classroom Anxiety between the 
O etav-infi and drop-outs .at any grade level. 



function of grade level and the stay-in/drop-out classification* Reference to 
the t_ test values included in Table 10 reveals that significant differences 
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were obtained between stay-in and drop-out performance on all four subtests at 
each of the three grade levels* With ^ninor exceptions these results are alsp 
quite similar to those obtained for the CATF subtest scores in Study I, We will 
return^ to a discussion of the French' achievement differences of stay--ins and 
drop-outs in a later section of this chapter wherein more explicit comparisons 
of Studies I and II will be madet ' 
(d) LanRuafte Aptitude Differences 

Table 11 contains mean performance scores on the five MLAT subtests for 
the stay-ins and drop-outs at each grade levelt Inspection of the results of 

Insert Table 11 About Here 

/ 

the indeprndent t^ tests included in this table reveals that the Number Learning, 
Words in Sentences, and Paired*-associates subtests (Variables 23, 26, and 27) 
all discriminated between the stay-ins and drop-outs in a statistically significant 
manner at each grade level, Perfoimance on the Spelling Clues subtest (Variable 
25) was not significantly different for the grade 9 samples but at the grade 10 
and 11 levels significant differences were obtained* Similarly, no significant 
difference was found for the grade 11 samples on the Phonetic Script subtest 
(Variable 2A) whil6 statistical significance was attained in the grade 9 and 10 
comparisons* These results are generally congrueat with those of Bartley (l969) 
who, however, reported only the total MLAT scores obtained I her samples^ 
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(e) Dif ferencr > in Student Perceptions of "My French Course " and "My French 
Teacher " 

* "* 
Estimates of the internal consistency reliabilities for each of the 

French, Course and French Teacher subscales were computed using the Kuder- 

Richardson 20 formula and are presented /or five grade levels in Table 12. 

Insert Table 12 About Here 

Examination of these coefficients Reveals that all are quite substantial and 
consistent across grade levels thus permitting a reasonable degree of confidence 
to be placed in the subscale scores . 

Mean scores on the five French Course aii^ four French Teacher subscaMs 
are presented as a function of the stay-in/drop^ut classification separately 
.for each grade in Tables 13, 14, and 15 respectively. 



Insert Tables 13, and 15 Abouf Here 

Each of the five French Course subscales yielded statistically significant 
values at all three grade levels* Students who continue their French studies 
relative to those who drop-out, see their French course as being: less difficult 
(Variable 28), and more personally satisfying, useful, and interesting (Variables 
29, 30, and 31) » Stay-ins at alx grade levels also e:^prftssed significantly inore 
positive general evaluative reactions (Variable 32) to their French course* it 
Ttiay be recalxed at this point that _Ss were also asked to rate the concept 
"My English Course" on same 30 scales as were employed for the French Course 
and these scales were scored In the same way to produce the five subscale scores* 
Although these results will not be presented in any detail here it is sufficient 
to note that no J^iguifJc^nt differi^nces were found between French course stay-ins' 
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and drop-outs' perceptions of their English Course in terms of any of the five 

t 

preceding subscales. Thus, S^s' scores on the French course subscales appear to 
be related specifically to that concept and are not merely reflecting a more* 
generalized set of perceptions concerning school in general or other particular 
subject areas, 

^ Students* perceptions of their French teacher' differed significantly 

on all four subscales for the stay-in/drop-out samples at both grades 9 and 10 
but for the grade 11 students none of the subscale scores resulted in significant 

* 7 

ts. Drop-out ^s in grades 9 and 10, compared to the stay-in S^s, rated' their ■ 
teachers less positively in terms of general evaluative reactions (Variable 33) 
and also saw them as less competent (Variable 34), less inspirational (Variable 
35), and as having less rapport v.ith students (Variable 35)- At the grade 11 
level S^s* perceptions of their teachers apparently are not rela..id to the 
decision to stay in o^ drop out of the course, it ia. perhaps of some interest 
to note that by the time students are In grade 11 they appear to make a greatei 
distinction between their reactions to or perceptions of their French course 
and their French teachers than do the younger students. Thus the grade 11 
drop-outs tend to hold less sanguine views of the French course than do the 
stay-ins at that grade level but both groups have similar impressions of their 
French teachers. 

(f ) A Comparison of State d Behavioral Intentions and Actual Behavior 

Each of the S^s in Study II had been asked in April, 1973 whether they 
planned to continue their French studies the following year and it was, therefore, 
possible to compare these self-prophecies with their actual behavior. Taljle 16 
presents the 2x2 conLingency tables produced for each grade level to test 
these relationships. The result^.ng values for the intention-behavior comparisons 



Insert T^bje 16 About Here . * 

are Included to the right of Table 16/ In each case these tests yielded highly 
significant results (p »001) which revealed an extremely close correspondence 
between SsV stated intentions toward the course and their^subsequent behavior* 
These findings permit much more confidence to be placed In the interpretations 

\ 

and conclusions presented in Chapter 4 where only the behavioral intention 
aieasure was used* To all intents and purposes, the behavioral intention iheasure* 
and the subsequent behavior may be viewed as being equivalent or Interchangeable' 
in the present Instance- ^ 

The Relative Importance of Student Characteris*Cics and 
the Drop-out Problem; Studies I and II Compared 

A large number of tha comparisons af stay-in with drop-out students' 
test performance in both Studies I and II produced differences that were 
statistically significant- However, as Hays (J.963) has pointed out, the occurence 
of a statistically significant result does :iot reveal anything about the actual 
strength of the association between the independent and dependent variables 
involved* Put another way, it is not always obvious just What the practical 
significance of a statistically significant difference is» Fortunately, Hays 
(1963) does ofter some help in attacking this problem in his discussion of the 
Omega squared (tu^) statistic wh/ch may be viewed either as an estimate of the 
strength of association between the indepe;ident and dependent variables or as 
an estimate of the proportion of observed varial^^ity in one measure accounted 
for by knowled,'?e of a second variable* This indix may be defined by the 
formula, t^ ^ 1 

2 ^ "~ 

^ = 3? 



+ Ni + N2 - 1 



2 ' ' * 

whare t represents the squared t rntlo obtained from a comparison of two means 
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and the vslQes of Nt and Nz re£<^r to the sizes of th<t two samples being .compared* 
Thus, (jJ^ refleofs the predictive power afforded by the knowledge of a relation- 
ship (e.g», the ^ values obtained in the present studies) between two variables* 

For each comparison of means in Studies I and II that resulted in a 

*■ 

1- 

statlstlcally significant £ value Che corresponding (j^ valyes were calculated 
and these ^ata are presented In Table 17. 

\ '■ : . ^ 

Insert Table 17 About Here • . 

For all three grade levels within Study 1 the besJt single predictor 
of dr(ip-out behavior is the Attitude Toward Learning French scale which accounts 
for 29%, 51%, and 39% of the variability between sCay-ins.^and drop-outs at 
grades 9, 10, and 11, respectively* If the values within each grade level 
in Study I are comparea It can be seen that. In general, the attitude/motivational 

X ' - ' 

indices provide a somewhat better basis for predicting potential drop-outs than 
do either the I.Q. scores or the measures of French achievement* It may also 
be noted, however, that the predictfi-ve power of the C.A.T*^F» scores increases 
as a function of grade so that by grade 11^ three "of the four C,A»T.F. subscales 
each account for more than 20% of the variability between «tay-ins and drop-outs. 
The pattern of results is very siT?iilar when the to values arfi examined 

r 

for Study II although in most cases the size 'of ti)^ is somewhat smaller Chanjin Study 
I* This reduction in the proportion of variability accounted for by each of 
^the variables In Study Ii was to be expected because of the substantial increase 
in sample sizes between Studies I and II. Basically this reduction in the size 
of is associated with Che larger denominator in the (j* formula resulting from 

I 

the increased sample sizes, r*owever,. the. Interested reader may want to consult 
Hays (1963, p, 529-333) for a more detailed technical, explanation of the 
relationship between strength of association ana s^lmple size* 
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As w^s the case InOStudy I» the best single predictor of subsequent 

drop-out behavior at all three grade levels in Study II was the Attitudes 

Toward Learning French scale* At grades 9 and 10, particularly, the' attitude/ 

\ ■ I 

motivational variables afford better predictive power in general than do either 
the C»A»T^ or M»L»A»T» subscale scores* W|:th one exception (MLAT - Paired- < 

asso'ciates at grade 11) none of the language aptitude .scores accounts for even 

* * . * ' 

10% of the variability between stay-ins and drop-outs. Finally, at each grade* 

level S^s ^perceptions of the various ^aspects of the French Course, measured by 

the semantic differential are considei;ably better predi^toTrs' thanare their 

reported perceptions of their French Teachers"/ . , , 

A detailed examination of tbe data of Table 17 leads to the conclusion 

that for all grades included in both studies -the atj:itude/inotivational variables 

I ■ ■ 

i 

appear to afford the best possibility of predicting probable French course 
drop-outs*- Moreover, those attitude/n^otivatioha}^ indices that most consistently 
are associated with substantial amounts of explained variability between stay-ins 
and drop'^outs are also components of what has bpen described as the Integrative 
, Motive factor in preceding chapters* Thus the present results may be inter-' 
preted as further validation for the construct of the Integrative Motive* Frojn 
a practical pedagogical point of view it would therefore seem important for 
sjBcond-language teachers to foster an integrative orientation in their students 
both to improve the level of second-language skill ^attainment and also to decrease 
the likelihooj3 that a student will prematurely retire from language studies* 
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Figure~2. Percentage of students enrolled In French language study at the elementary ' 
school level by province {Quebe^ excluded). \ ' * * 




TABLE 1 / 

I 

THE NUMBER OF FRENCH COURSE STAY-INS AND DROP-OUTS 
AS A FUNCTION OF SEX AND GRADE LEVEL (STUDY I) 



t 



r 






Grade ' ' « , 




'< 




s 




XI 


" Sex 

/ \ 


Stay-in 


Drop-out 


Sfcdy-in 


Drop-out 


Stayrin 


prop-out ■ 


Male * 


26 


25 


9 


' -18 


16 


18 


Female 




- 13 


37 


19 


39. 


20 






6.7323** 




r 


3.2369 


A* p < 


( 

.01 










« 

1 



i95 



• TABLE 2 



GROUP MEAN ATtlTUDE, MOTLVATION)a( AND IKTELLIGENCE -TEST SCORES 
OF GRADE 9 FRENCH COUilSE sfAY-lNS Xnd DROP-OUTS (STUDY 1) 



Variables 


Stay-Jn*^ 


Drop*Out 


£ Value^ 




SD 


- x- 


SD" 


At^ittfEled ■Toud.rds Learnlne French 


51*07 


11.62 


34.1? 


14.21 


0 . Jty " 


f rencn uiass AiiAxaLy 


15,63 


6.29 


21.19 


6.04 






16. 65 


6.45- 


18. ?7 


6.87 


1 .000 




54.11 


9.12 


^.7? 


11.66 


4 675** 

- 4 


Rating of Instrumental Orientation 


19,1'?, 


4.32 


14,56 


6.17 


4.335** 


Rating of Integrative Orientation 


19.59 


4.15 


15.32 


5'. 46 


4.33^4** . 


Motivational Intjensity. 


22-. 35 


" 3.45 


i?.4? 


*3.45 


4.036*^ 


I^esire to Learn French ^ 


J2.*6l 


■3.78 


18:26 


3.48. 


5,750** 


Parental Encourageitient 


45,56 


,10.59 


34.53 


13.26 


4.4,89** 


Attitudes TowataS'F^rench Canadians' ' 


50.57 


10.15 


45.56" 


?.30 


2.415* 


Atti^tudes Towards Europea 'rench People 


kk.kl 


6.86 


40.88 


. 8.35 


2.199* 


Need Achievetnent . 


48.09 


8.35 


46 . 00 ' 


6.87 . 


1.228 


l^chlavellianism 


31.94 


. 9.51*^ 


32.35 


8.11 


-0.216 


Ethnocentrism 


23.68 


*8.43 


2?.?4 


8.01 


-0.723 


Authoritarianism 


.42.30 


8.50 


44.32' 


?.78 


-1-.032 


Ano^e 


19.-00 


4.4-2 


*1?.4X 


4.5? 


-0.433 


Standardized Itttelllgence Test Score 


68.14 


7.91 


62.22 


?.03 


3.327** 



%ote: _t 'values are the result of independent _t tests^faased on vithin grade 
comparisons. Sample^ sizes fluctuate slightly , from scale'to scale 
betsuse of absenteeism during the several testing sessions* however, 
these variations have been t*aken into account in determining significance 
levels, ' * 



* p < .05 
** p < ,01 
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TABLE 3 



GROUP MEAN ATTITUDE, MOTIVATIONAL, AND XNTELUGEKCE TEST SCORES 
' OF grade' 10 FRENQH COURSE STAY-INS AND DROP-OUTS (STODY I) ' 



% i 

* ■ 


Stay-in 


' Drop-Out 


^ If^l 11 a 1 

L v£t±ue 


X. 


* 

SD' 


X ' 


SD 


Attitudes Towards Iicarning French 


52.80 


10t.l8 


30.06 


12.03 


9.208** 


^ French Class Anxiety 


16.17 


7.07 


21.63 

* 


5.72 


-3.726** 


General Classroom Anxiety \ > 


17.61 


6,96 


19.54' 


.7.02 


-1.234 


Tnterest iti Studvins Forei'Sin Lan&ua&es 


52.43 


9.38 


42.47 


10.13/ 


4.438** 


Rating 'of Instrumental Orientation 


17.98 


4.43 


13.V7 


5^.27 


3.672** 


Rating of Integrative Orientation ^ ^ 


18.09 


3.22 


14.94 


4.14 


3.801** 


Motivational Intensity ^ , - 


22.33 


3.64 


18.40 


3.35 


5.050** 


■ Desire to Learn Frenc^l 


,22.29 


*3.41 


18.35 


3:13 


5.432** 


Parental Encouragement 


42.41 


11.46 


34.00 


12.53 


3.109** 


Attitudes Towards French Canadians • 


50.^7 


8.38- 


44.71 


8. '5 3 


3.249**' 


Attitudes Towards European -French People 


41.76' 


4.QA 


39.59 


' 5.45 


1.995* 


Need Aclj^evjsmenfe 


46.24 


9.44 


43^ 56 


7.30 


1.358 


Machiavellianism 


33.55 


7.44 


.33:43 


7.25 


0.070 


Ethnocentrism 


26.39 


6M 


28.06 


8.52 


-1.000 


Authoritarianism ' 


38.67 


11.16 


38.62 


* 7.67 


0.022 


Anomie ' , , ^ 


1.9.09 


4.48 


17.83 


4.79 


1 . 207 


Standa:^4izsd Intelligence Test Score 


67.01 


' 6.93 


65.02 


6.12 


• 1.225 

* 



^Note;* t^ values are the result of independent t^ tests based on within grade 
comparisons. Sample sizes fluctuate slightly from, scale to scale 
because of absenteeism during the several testing sessions; hovever^ 
these variations have been taken into account in determining significance 
levels. 



-( * p < .05 
**P < .01 



TABtE 4 

GROUP MEAki 'Attitude,' MOTIVATIONAL, ,and intelligence test scores 

OF GRADE I'l FRENCH COURSE STAY-INS AND DROP-OUTS (STUDY I) 



Variable:* 


Stay-in 


Drop-Out 




X 


SD 


. X 


SD ^ 


1 

Value ^ 


Attitudes Towards Learning, French 


57.73 


9.20 


,37.18 


V- 

16.28 


, 7.075** 


French Class Anxiety - * 


16.18 


6.69 


. 17.73 


6.31 


,-a.035 


Ceneral Classroom Anxiety 


18.27 


6.67 


18.03 


6.51 


0.156 


Interest in Studying Foreign Languages 


59.85 


6,65 


46.42 


14.03 


. 5.769** 


Rating of Instrumental Orientation 


20.08 


3.72 


14.94 


7. 42 


A. 318** 


Rating? of Integrative Orientation 

y 

Motivational Intensity 


21.56 


3.91 


15.97 


^ 6.10 


~5,151** 


23.51 


3.08 


19.57 


■■ "3.54 


- 5.66'8*'* 


Desire to Learn French 


25.31 


3.53 


19.54 


3:. 75 


7.496** 


Parental Encouragement 


A6.92 


12.30 


37.91 


13:99 


3.121** 


Attitudes Towards French Canadians 


56.27 


9.80 


44; 06 


10.57 


5.258** 


Attitudes Towards European Trench People 


A7.21 


"6.24 


^2.79 


5.62 


3.258** 


Need Achievement 


52,02- 


8,54 


.. 45,00 


10.10 


3.373** 


Machiavellianism 


27.04 


8.96 


30.67 


9.62 


-1 . 769 ' 


.Ethno^entrism 


23.80 


7.08 


27.79 


6.14 


-2.597* 


Aut hpr i ta r iani sm 


37.73 


9.78 


39.61 


10.13 


-0.837 


Anomie 

r \ ^ r 


16.83 


5.01 


19,12 


4.19 


-2.i89* 



^Noce: values are the result of independent t_ tests based on within grade 
> comparisons. Sample sizes fluctuate slightly from scale to scal^ 

because of absenteeism during the several testing sessions, however, 
th^se variations have been taken into account in determining significance 
levels. 

* P < .05 
** p < .01 
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TABLE 5 



■GROUP MEAN ^EREORMANCE SCORES ON^CATF SUBTESTS OF FRENCH' 
COURSE STAY-INS AND DROP-OUTS AT THREE GRADE' LEVELS (STUDY I) 



Grade,' 


CATF SUBTESTS 


Vocabulary 


Grantmar 


Com 


prehension 


Pronunciation 


X 


SD 


t Value' 


X 


SD 


i Va'liie 


X 


SD 


t Value 


X' 


SD 


L Value 


9 


. Stay-in 
Droj>-out 


11.49 
9.46 


3.46 
3.61 


2.746** 


13.94 
12.26 


3.99 
4.33 


1.938 


4.34 
3.76 


1.87 
/1. 46 


1.547 

f 


6.73 
^57 


'2.15 
2.46 


2.407* 


10 


Stay-in 
Drop-otrt 


15.2"^ 
12.32 


A. 17 
3,76 


3.129** 


22.88 
15. 9i 


5.29 
5.65 


5.505*^*' 

1 


5.02 
' 3.91 


1.91 
2.05 


2.38^* 


7.44 
6.06- 


2.42 
2.23 


2.548* 


11 


Stay-in 
Drop-^ut 


26.26 
20. 6 


4.65 
4.52 


5!920** 


29.47 

1 r 

1 21.76 


5.98 
5.02 


6.421** 


8.08 
6.03 


1.60 
2.0'6 


5.298** 


9.40 
8.16 


1.76 
1.83 


*> 

3.220** 



^Notet - values sre based on independent t^ tests performed on within grade comparisons ^ 



\ 



* p < .05 
** p < .01 



TABLE 6 

THE NUMBER OF FRENCH COURSE STAY-INS AND DROP-OUTS 
'AS A FUNCTION OF SEX AND GRADE LEVEL (STUDY II) ' 





Grade 




9 


10 


11 


Sex 


Stay-in 


Drop-out 


Stay-in 


Drop-out 


Stay-in 


Drop-out 


Male 




^^l 


84 




56 


59 


35 


Female 


131 


39 


129 






130 


29 




» i.032 






8.016** ' 


X^ = 


11.279 ** 



4 



** p < .01 
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, c TABLE 7 



GRdUP MEAN ATTITUDE, MOtJ VATtONAL » AND INTELLIGENCE TESr SCORES 

f . ^ , 

OF GRADE 9 FRENCH* COURSE 5TAY*INS AND DROP-OUTS ('STUDY II) 

s 



/ 



^ ^ Variables ^ ^ 


<7 ^ 




Drop-Out 


- 

Value ^ 




' SD 


X 


SB 


Attitudes Towards Learning Fiench 


51.06 


13.57 


i'i 83 

J J ^ 




8.240** 


French Class Anxiety 


17.12 


6.56 

9 




A. G/i 


-3.832** 


General Classroom Anxiety \ • 


18.32 


6.79 


1 Q 1 ^ 


/ * DD 


-0.89O 


. Interest in Studying Foreign Languages 


53.87 


9- 49 


* 




6.626** 


Rating of instrumental (Orientation 


19.44 


4.00 


15.89 


4.4'9 


6.363** 


Rating Integrative Orientation 


21.31 


4.37 


17.11 


5.01 


6.839** 


Motivational Intensity . ; 


22.30 


3,89 


18.22 


4.35 


7.446** 


Desire to Learn French 


22.65 


4.03, 


17.96 


4.60 


8.203**- 


Parental Encouragement 


46,94 


11.64 


42.95 


12.37 


2.480* . 


Attitudes Towards French Canadians 


50.07 


9.65 


44.20 


9.97 


4.470** 


Attitudes Tov;ards European French Feople 


42.99 


7.86 


41.01 


7.68 


1.872 


Keed Achievement 


48. 35 


7.69 


45.27 


7.13 


3.029*'* 


Machiavellian ism 


31.38 


' 7.89 


32.39 


7.98 


-0.949 . 


Ethnoccntrism 


29.85 


7.25 


31.99 


8.18 


-2.110* 


Authoritarianism 


42.32 


7.82 


42.31 


•6.96 


0,014 


Anomie 


38.50 


8.12 


39.45 


7.02 


-0.901 


Standardized Intelligence Test Score 


66.97 


8.04 


60.44 


9.64 


4.403**' 



^Note; ^^Jt valutas a're the restilt of independent t^ tests based on within grade 
^ tompafisons,' Sample sizes fluctuate slightly from Rcnlc to scale 
becausel of absenteeism during the several testing sfssions, however* 
these variations have bean taken into account in dotertnining significance 
levels, 

* p < ,05 
p < ,0l' 
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TABLE 8 



GROUP MEAN ATTITUDE, MOTIVATIONAL, AND INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES 
OF GRADE 10 FRENCH COURSE STAY-INS AND DROP-OUTS (STUDY II) ► 



Variables 


Stay-in 


Drop-Oii.t 








SD 


X 


SD 


_c Value ^ 


Attitudes Towards Learning French 


52 73 


1 ? (IR 


36,00 


14.06 




French Class Anxiety 


17 67 




21.14 


o.yy 




General Classroom At^xiety 




0 * 00 


20.26 


' :7.39 




Interest in Studying Foreign Languages 


54.73 


9.55 


45.53 


10.85 


7.161"* 


Rating of Instrumental Orientation 


19.30 


4.16 


16.94 




4.392** 


Rating of Iirtegrative Orientation 


21.59 


4.44 


17.44 




7.d50** 


Motivational Intensity 


22.41 


3.52 


17.49 


4.21 


10.509** 


Desire to Learn French 


23.03 


3.77 


17.83 


3.82 


11.024** 


Parental Encouragement 


47.11 


11.09 


43.52 


12.70 


2.400* 


Attlt^sdes Towards French Canadians 


50.76 


10.21 


45.97 


9.49 


3.737** 


Attitudes Towards European French People 


43.03 


?.43 


41.04 


5.68 


2.245* 


Need Achievement 


49.30 


8.17 


47.25 


8.82 


1.9016 


Machiavellianism 


30.49 


8,70 


31.60 


9.66 


- 0,964 


Ethnocentrism 


28.70 


7.78 


30.69 


7.63, 


- 2.004* 


Authoritarianism 


40.98 


8.25 


40.57 


8.09 


■ 0.386 


Anomie 


37.94 


7.38 


37.22 


8.09 


0.740 


Standardized Intelligence jest Score 


66.95 


8,71 


62.43 


7.82 


3,840** 



Note; t values -.^e the result of independent t_ tests based on within grade 
comparisons, . Sample sizes fluctuotx^ slightly from scolc co scale 
becausa of absenteeism during the several testing; sessiouf;, liowever, 
these variations have been taken into account in determining significance 
levels, 

* P < ,05 

^ p < .01 ' 2f) '3 
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, TABLE 9 

GROUP MEAN ATTITUDE, MOTIVATIONAL, AND INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES 
OF GRADE 11 FRENCH COURSE STAY-INS AND DROP-OUTS (STUDY II) 



Variables 


Stay-In 


Dr op-Out 


jt Value^ 


X 


SD 




SD 


A ^ ^ n ^ 4 « n 0 ■ -M J T ^ -IF-r J ^ vH A E|* -v ^ 

ALtxLUQcs 1 ow^ros i-fcariixng r renc n 


54.29 


12.65 


37.40 


13.40 


.O.J J J 


French plas? Anxiety 


■17.24 


6.90 


20.25 


6.66 


i . 0 J 7 / 


General Classroom Anxiety 


18.85 


7.66 


18.10s. 


7.97 




Interest In Studying Foreign Languages 


57.06 


9.74 


47.63 


10.15 


D . i X /'"' 


< 

Rating o£ Instrumental Orientation 


18.64 


3'. 83 


15.65 


4.59' 


H . OiU'"' 


Rating of Integrative Orientation 


21.57 


5.03 


18.25 


,4.37 


■ 4.429** 


Motivational Intensity 


22.46 


4.17. 


20.20 


k.ll 


3.640** 


Desire to Learn French 


23.67 


3.98 


20.; 6 


4.72 


5.629** 


Parental Encouragement 


46.17 


12.30 


40.81 


12a3 


2.840** 


Attitudes Towards French Canadians 


53.54 


10.11 


48.49 


9.31 


3.307** 


Attitu'^es Tcwards European French People 


45.32 


8.43 


42.10 


4.76 


2.724** 


Need Achievement 


50.50 


,8.46 


48.35 


9.86 


. 1.578 - 


>fachiavelljt^pism 


29.41 


*9.63 


31 . 75 


9.60 


-1.580 


EthnocentrlsiD 


26 . 65 


7.26 


' 28.56 


7.61 


-1.684 . 


Author itai;lan ism 


39.^40 


8.98 


40,00 


7.80 


-0.447 


AnoDle 


37.40 


7.16 


r.37 


7.10 


0.913 


Standardized Intelligence Test Score 


67.42 


7.22 


65.54 


5,98 


1.616 



Note: t_ values are the result of Independent t_ tests based on w ithin Rrade 
. comparisons* Saioplc sizes fluctuate slightly from Kd^le to scale 
because of absent^Lisrj during the several testing sessions^ however^ 
these variations have been taken Into account in dctcnnining significance 
levels* 



* P < .05 
** P < -01 
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TABLE' 10 

t s ' 

GROUP MEAN PERFORMANCE SCORES ON CATF SUBTESls 0? FRENCH , - 

. ' • ' • 

COURSE STAY-INS AND DROP-OUTS AT THREE GRADE LEVELS (STUDY II) 







CATF SUBTESTS • . - 






Vocabulary 


Grammar 


Comprehension 


Pronunciation 


Grade 




X 


SD 


t_ Value 


- X 


SD 


t 

t_ Value 


X 


SD 


t^ Value 


X 


SD 


t Value 


9 


Stay-in 


11.36 


4.68 


3.479** 


12. U 


-4.51 


2.97^** 


3.42 


1.67 


2.499* 


5.34 


2.41 


4.246** 




Drop-out 


9.02 


3.69 




10.21 


3.09 




2.ao 


1.44 


s 


3.82 


.2.08 




10 


Stay-lu 


,16.34 


5.76 


6.783** 


19.35 


6.53 


8.364** 


5.05 


'2.02 


4.737* 


.7.24 


2.26 


6.001** 




Drop-out 


11.80 


3.98 




12.93 


4.80 




3.86 


1.75 




5.46 ■ 


'2.52 




11 


Stay-in 


21.00 


5.43 


6,242** 


23.59 


6.92 


5.854** 


6.87 


2.12 


5^178** 


8.27 


2.39 


A. 558** 




Drop-out 


1 15.77 


4.98 




17.5' 


5.23 




5.08 


2.37 




6.60 


2.12 





1 

Mote: t^ values are based on Independent t^ tests performed on within grade comparisons, 



* p < .05 
** p < .01 



\ 
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5-34 . ■ TABLE 11 

MEAN MLAT SUBTEST PERF6RMAtICE FOR ' 
^ THREE GRADE LEVELS (STUDY II) . 



« 

Variable 


^ , GRADE 9 


Stay-in 


Drop~out 




X 


SD 


X 


SD 


t Value 


MLAT - NUMBER LEARN 


30.60 


3.36 


27.*1G 


9.08 


2.952** 


MLAT - PHONETIC SCRIPT 

* 


21.95 


3.90 


19.84 


3.05 


4.107**! 


MLAT - SPELLING aUES ^ 


11.08 


6.61 


9'.52 


6.13 


1.730 


MLAT " WDS. TN SENTENCES 


15 .15 


Ji.77 


12.62 


4.55 


* 

3.873** 


■ MLAT - i- - A 


14.71 


, 4.89-^ 


13.17 


5; 09 


2.245* 


* 








* 







* 






GRADE- 10 




- 




Stay-in 


prop-oyt • 








X . 


SD 


X 


SD 


t Value 


% 


MLAT - NUMBER LEARN 


33.62 


7.70 


28.56 


8.66 


4.869** 




MLAT - PHONETIC SCRIPT 


22.87 


3.61 . 


20.90 


3.58 


4.231** 




MLAT - SPELLING CLUES* 


11.84 


6.79 


9.52 


4.90 ' 


2.842** 




MLAT - WDS. IN SENTENCES 


1^7.66 


5.76 


14.42 


74.95 


4.523*** 




MLAT - P - A 

* 


16.20 


5.11 


13.51. 


5.50 . 


■3.955** 




















GRADE 11 




Variable 


, Stay-in 


Drop-out 






X 


SD 


X 


SD 


Value 




MLAT - NUMBER LEARN 


« 

33.57 


8.20 


29.24 


,9.80 ■, 


. 3.310** , 




MLAT - PHONETIC SCRIPT 


23.56 


3.75* 


22.59 


. 3.36 


i. 745 




MLAT - SPELLING CLUfik 


15.63 


7.40 


13.45 


7.05 


1.983* 




MLAT - WDS . IN SENTENCES 


20.26 


6.35 


16.28 


5.13 


4.329^* 




MLAT - P - A 


17.13 


4.96 


13.03 


4.93 


5.445** 




* P < .05 
** p <. .JOI . 
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. - TABLE 12 

CO-EFPICIENTS.OF.REUABILITY (KR20) FOR THE SUB-SCALES MEASURING^ 
STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF "MY FRENCH COURSE" AND "m FRENCH TEACHER"^ 

AT FIVE GRADE LEVELS 





Grade 




1 


• 8 


9 , 


10 


11 


"My French Course" 




« 






1 


Difficulty ^ 


' r 

.68- 


.70 


. .78.. 


M 


.82 


PersToRal Satisfaction 


.80 


.84 


.87 


.87 


.86 


Utility - ^ 


.90 


.90 


.91 


..91 ^ 


^.90 


/ Interest 


.85 


. .89 ■ 


.91 


.92 


.93 


Evaluation ^ 

— ■ F 


.92 


.94 

r 


.93 


.93 


.94 . 


\ . 

^'My French Teacher" 




* 








^valuation 
Compe tence 


.94 
.84 


.94 

.as 


.95 

'.84 


.96 ~ 
.87 


.94 
.82 


Inspiration 


.89^ 


.88 


.91 


.94 


.93 


Rapport 


.93 


,84 


;87 


.92 


.89 



\ 
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TABLE 13 

GRABE 9 STUDENT REACTIONS TO THE CONCEPTS 
MY F^CH COURSE, MY ENGLISH COURSE > 
AND MY FRENCH TEACHEfi (STUDY II) 



Variable 



Possible, 
Range 



French 


CoUrse 


- Difficulty 


French 


Course 


^ Personal 
Satiisf action 


French 


Course 


- Utility 


French 


Course 


Interest 


French 


Course 


- Evaluation 


English 


Course 


- Difficulty 


English 


Course 


^ Personal 
Satisfaction 


English 


Course 


- Utility 


English 


Course 


- Interest 


English 


Course 


" Evaluation 



Stay-in 



SD 



Drop-out 



SD 



French Teacher 
French Teacher 
French Teacher 
French Teacher 



Evaluation 
Competence 
Inspiration 
Rapport 



<6-42) 
U-28) 

(6-42) 
(7-49) 

(6-42) 

(4-28) 

(7-49) 
(6-42) , 
(7-49) 

(11-77) 
(5-35) 
(6-42) ' 
(6-42) 



23.95 

19.86 

37.05 
26.72 
34.44 

23.46' 
19,55 

36.87 
26.23 
33.35 

59.80 
26.75 
33.36 



34.94 



6.19 

5.16 

8.37 
7.78 
9.31 

6.69 ■ 

5.46 

8.75 
8.22 
,9.58 

13.61- 
5.55 
8.55 
8.37 



28.52 

14.40 

28.22 
18.85 
23.79 

24.40 

19.27 

36.2*6 
26.26 
32.48 

53,02 
24.25 
29.18 
31.06 



7.25 
5.92 

8.61 
10.34" 

7.17 

5.85 

9.55 
9.11. 
11.60 

18,05 
7.63 
11.23 
10.56 



-5.163** 

7.447** 

7.392** 
7.195** 
7.746** 

-1.007 

0.363 

0.495 . 
-0.024 
0.592 

3.207** 
2.975** 
3.281** 
3.159** 

_i '. 



p < ..01 
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/ TABLE 14 

GltADE. 10 STUDENT R^ACtlONS TO THE CONCEPTS 
i4y FRENCH COURSE,. MY ENGLISH COURSE- 
AND .MY' FRENCH TEACHER (STUDY II) 



5-37 



Variable 



Possible 
Range 



Stay-in 



X 



Drop-out 



SD 



French Course' - Difficulty 

French Course - Personal 

Satisfaction 

French Course,-- Utility 

.French Course - Interest 

French Course - Evaluation 

English Course - Difficulty 

English Course - Personal^ 

• Satisfaction 

English Course-- Utility 

English Course - Interest 

English Course - Evaluation 

French Teacher - Evaluation 
French Teacher - Competence 
French Teacher - Inspiration 
French Teacher - Rapport 



(6-42) 

(4-28) 

(7-49) 
(6-42) 
(7-49) 

(6-42) 

(4-28) 

(7-49) 
(6-42) 
(7-49) 

(11-77) 
(5-35) 
(6-42) 
(6-42) 



24,64 

19,52 

37,20 
24,87 
33,39 

24,96 

18,82 

36,66 
24,74 
32,34 

57.54 
26,17 
31,72 
33,96 



6,68 

5,09 

8,15 
8,45 
9,33 

6,69 
5,91 

9.69 
9,06 
10,56 

15,71 
6.22 
10,28 
10,05 



30,11 

14,26 

29,59 
17,94 
23,47 

23.95 

19,47 

36,34 
25,30 
32.73 

49,46 
23,46 
27,03 
29,00 



6,29 

6,10 

-9,82 
9,11 
10,30 

6,51 

6,50 

10,61 
9.92 
11,68 

18,04 
7,61 
11.33 
11,09 



-6,696** 

7^787** 

7,032** 
6,433** 
8,048** 

1,222 

-0,853 

0,257 
■0,519 
0,277 

3,776** 
3,259** 
3,550** 
3,838** 



** 
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TABI^. 15 



GRADE 11 STUDENT REACTIONS TO THE CONCEPTS 

My'PRENCH COURSE, MY ENGLISH COURSE 

" ' ... 
AND "Ky FRENCH TEAtjiER -(STUDY 



\ 


Pos sable 


' Stay-in' - 


Drop-out ■ 




• 

f 


* 


Range 


"X 


ST) 


V 
A 




t " * 


■ L 
FrencB Course 


- Difficulty 




25^28 




28.98 


6. '23 


-5.798**v 


French Course 


^ 'Personal 
Satisfaction 


(4-28^ 


19.67 
• « 


{hi 


16j^lO 


• 

5.51" 

f 


4.496** 


French Course 


- Utility 




37.87' 


8.17 


32.57 


9.24 


4.200**. 


French Course 


- Interest 


(6-42) 


.25.32 


8^2 


20.93 




^3.400** 


Fjret^ Course 


- .Evaluation ' 


17-49) 


34.21 • 


9. '56 


26.91 


9.. 92 


4.899**. 


English Course 


- Difficulty 
* 


(6-42) 


r 

2 4.. 81 


7.20 


24.01 


7.01. 


0.744 


cngiisu course 


reiSOt*3l / 
Satisfaction 


.(4r28) 


17."95 


6.30 


17.30 


6.24 


0.698 


English Course 


- Utility 


(7-49) 


■35,26 


It). 56 


34.3JL 


10.00' 


611 


English Course 


- Interest 


. (6-42) 


2if.05 


9,84' . 




9 ^6 


0.757 ^ 


English Course 


- Evaluation ' 


(7-49) 


31.24 


U.05 


29.75 


10.62 


0.866 


French Teacher 


Evaluatiotv 


^ (11-77) 


61.75 


12.65 


58.60 


12.^0 


1.577 


French Teacher 


- Competence 


' (5-35) ■ 


27^36 • 


5.75 ' 


26.51 


4,97 


-1.034 ' 


Frfench Teacher 


- Inspiration 


(6-42) 


32.91 


9..44 


32.33 


8. "^39 


0.424 ' 


French Teacher 


- Rapport 


(6-.42) 


35.51 . 


8.85 

'< 


.33,9.5 


8.97 - 


1.196 












/ 






** p < ,01 




■ ■ * 

• 


* 


j 


1 


* 

\ 


*^ 

\ 

« 

> 












* 
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TABLE 16 

THE NUMBER OF ACTUAL FRENCH COURSE STATf-INS AND DROP-OUTS AS A 
FUNCTION OF STATED BEHAVIORAL INTENTIONS AND GRADE LEVEL (STUDY II) 



> 







Behavior 




Grade 


, InCentlon 


S cay--in 


Drcp-out 




9 


Scay-in 


187 


9 


183.843*** 




Drop-out 


2 


46 




10 


Stay-in 


185 


12 


t 

210,4^87**^ 




Drop-ouc 


2 


73 




11 


Stay-in 


, 157 


7 


142.077*** 




Drop-out 


A 


36 





*** ac i df, p < .001 



2X2 



SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF STUtISS I IK TERMS OF THE ' BETWEEN Cr,:V7 

VARIABILITY ACCOUNTED FOR BY EACH VARIABLE' 



Variable 



Grade 



Study, 1 



Study Ilistudy i 



10 



Study II Study I 



11 



Attitudes Towards Learning French 

French Class Anxiety 

General Classroom Anxiety 

Interest in Studying Foreign Languages 

Rating of Instrumental Orientation 

Rating of Integrative Orientation 

Motivational Intensity 

Desire to Learn French 

Parental Encouragement 

Attitudes Towards French Canadians 

Attitudes Towards fiuropean French People 

Need /(chievement 

MacMavellianism 

Ethnocentrlsm 

Authoritarianism 

Anomie 

Standardized Intelligence Test ^ 

CATF - Vocabulary 

CATF - Grammar 

CATF - Comprehension 

CATF - Pronunciation ^ 

*■> 

MLAT - Number learn 
MLAT - Phonetic Script 
MLAT - Spelling Clues 
MLAT - Wds. in Sentences 
MLAT - P - A 

French Course - Difficulty 

French Course * Personal Satisfaction 

French Course'- Utility 

Frinch Course - Interest 

French Course - Evaluation 



French Teacher 
Ftench Teacher 
French Teacher 
French teacher 



Evaluation 
Competence 
Inspiration 
Rapport 



29 
15 

19 
15 
15 
13 
24 
16 
05 
04 



no 



06 



05 

■ n,a*, 
n,a* 
n*a* 
n<a, 
n.a* 

nta-v 
n^a* 
n*a. 
n*a* 
n*a. 

n*a* 
ti*a* 
n,a.^ 
n*a* 



19 
05 

13 

12* 

14 

17 

19 

02 

06 

01 



10 

04 
03 
02^ 
06 

03 
06^ 

05 

di 

09 
17 
16 
16 
19 

* 

04 
03 
03 
03 * 



'51 
,14 

20 
14 
15 
23 
26 
10 
11 
04 



27 
05 

16 
06 
15 
27 
29 
02 
05 
01 



01 



39 



28 
1'7 
23 
26 
37 
09 
25 
11 
11 

07 



10 
28 
06 
07 

n.a. 
Yi.a. 

It^a. 
n.a. 



n.a 

n, 

n. 

n.a 

n.a 



n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 



06 

13 
19 " 
04 
11 

08 . 
06 
.03 
07/ 
05 

13 
17 
U 
12 
18 

05 
03 

04 ^ 
04 



04 

27 
31 
23* 
09 



n.A. 
n.aV-" 
n.a. 
ti".a« 
n.a. 

n.a.' 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 



/ 



n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n .a. 



25 
03 

■55 
09 
08 
05 
12 
03 
04 
0^ 



14 
13 
10 
08 

* 04 

, 01 
^ 07 
*11 

12 
08 
07 
04 
10 



er|c 



Entries are based on the Omega Squared (u) ) statistic which reflects ;he proportion 
of the variability within each grade comparison that is accounted for by a particular 
v^riabl^* <jj^ values were not calculated for atiy variables that did not produce 
^gnificant t^ values, V " ^ 



CHAPTER 6 

STEREOTYPES AND SECOND-LANGUAGE LEAWil^G 

The purpose of this chapter Is t consider the proposition that stereo-, 
types ihfluence second-language learning or alternatively th^iL the process of 
learning a second language influences stereotypes* Such a proposition focuses 
not on individual differences, but rather on group beliefs or Images and Is 
consequently considerably different from the genejal hypotheses considered In 
the previous chapters » The possible pedagogical impllc^ions df any such rela- 
' tlonsVlp, If It' does eitlst, are so Important hovevor that a precise explication 
of the concept of stereotype and the potential effects that stereotypes might 
have are t^^ecessary* 

^The, term stereotype, has various meanings for different people and consider- 
able argument ha^ t;^ken place over just what is meant by the word* In the 
psychological literature, liowever, there is general agreement as to what constl- 

tutes a stereotype by those conducting research In the area even though one 

I' 

researcher (Brlgham, 1971) has argued that the 'Concept of the stereotype as 
investigated by researchers Is so different from the concept as unjd^rstood by 
the general population that the research Is not meaningful* Others (see Gardner, 
1973; Gardner, Rodensky and Klrby, 1970) have disagreed, however, indicating the 
psychological Implications of the concept of the stereotype as conceived by 
researchers tn the area* 

\ 

What then Is a stereotype? As used here, and in the bulk of the empirical 
studies, the concept of the stereotype refers simply to consensual beliefs about 
the attributes of a social object- The first study of stereotypes was concert^ed 
with stereotypes about ethnic or racial grojups and has served as the model for 
many subsequent studies* In that study, Katz and Braly (1933) presented students 
with 84 adjectives and 10 ethnic group Idbels and asked them to select tho$e 
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6-2 




adjectives which they felt characterized each of t^he ethnic groups* The stereo^ 

type about each ethnic group was defined in terms of the 12 attributes chosen 

* ■ * 

most frequently* That is, the stereotypes focused on the consensual beliefs about 
0 ^ ■ * 

the different groups, Furthermore, it was observed that the stereotypes about 
the groups differed in terms of ^he amount of agreement or consensus that the 
students exhibited. In the Katz and Braly C1933) study, the stereotype about 
Negroes was much more consensual than was that about Turks, indicating that the 
stereotypes differed in their clarity in that the students agreed more in their 
images about some groups than others* ' i 

Research of this type has been conducted many *:imes using the general 
model initiated by Katz and Braly (1933)* It would serve little purpose hf^re to 
list all the studies, but reference fo the .various reviexJs o/ the stereotype 
literature will uncover many of them. Examples of such review articles are 
Ishman (1956), Brighan (1971), Gardner (1973); and Gardner, Rodensky and Kirby 
.i-970). " . 

Studies using the Katz and Braly (1933) methodology have noted, over the 
years, a growing reluctance 'on the part of subjects to follow the instructions 
to select words to characterise various groups. Although Katz and Braly (1933) 
make no mentiort of subjects refusing* to do the task, Gilbert (1951) and Karlins, 
Coffman and Walters (1969) report considerable dissatisfaction* There is little 
evidence to suggest that this reluctance is due to the fact that individuals no 
longer have stereotypes* It seems more likely that individuals are merely more 
te^t-wise, and that the request to select adjectives to characterize various 
groups is seen as too black-and-white* To overcome this dif f iculty,^ardner, 
Wonnacott and Taylor (1968) suggested an innovation in the assessment of stereo- 
types* Rather than have subjects select attributes to characterize an ethnic 
group, they requested that individuals rate an ethnic group concept on a series 
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9f semantic differential (Osgood, et» al,, 1958) scales* A semantic dif f -^.rential 
scale 'consists of two bipolar adjectives separated by seven . esponse categories* 
The following is a semantic differential scale comprised of the bipolar adjectives 
friendly-unfriendly* The numbers on the scale are net presented to the subjects 
but are included here to facilitate explanation, 

Friendly, 1 _2 '3 A 5 6 7 Unfriendly . 

Subjects are asked to rate the concept (e*g,» French Canadians) along 
this scale to the extent that the^y perceive one or the other bipolar adjectives 
associatea tfith it* If, for example, a subject perceived friendly as being 
strongly associatecf with French Canadians they would check alternative 1* If 
they felt friendly wa^ moderately associated with French Canadians they would 
check alternative. and they would check alternative 3 if they believed friendly 
was slightly associated with French Canadians. Alternative 4 would be chcclced 
if the subjects felt that the scale f riendly^'unf riendlv was not appropriate to 
rating the concept, French Canadians, or if they felt friendly and unfriendly 
were both equally associated with French Canadians* S^ale positions 5, 6, and 7 
refer respectively to whether subjects fe^l that unfriendly is slightly, modorately, 
or stroAgly associated with French Canadians* Using this technique, Gardner, 
Wonnacott and Taylor (1968) argued that investigators could determine the extent 
to which all adjectives presented wre associated with an ethnic group .label . 
They suggested further that if any individuals objected to assigning attributes 
to ethnic group ^labels they could consistently check alternative 4. An e::atnple 
.of tite complete instructions for this technique as well as typical semantic 
differential scales are presented in ^^pendix A. 

In order to determine th,. stereotype about each .ethnic group, Gardner, 
Wonnacott and Taylor (196^) suggested that an Investigator could determine chose 



scales for which all subjects tended to agree in localizing tnelr ratings toward 

one end* In order to assess ^uch polarl:sation , Gardner, Wonnacott and Taylor 

suggested the use of Student's (1908) t-statistic: 
* 



t = 



where: x = the mecn rating on a p,"rcicu1''~ scale. 

ji = th% value wh^cn vjouM b<^ axpected if ratings on the scale 
were truly randc^r in thiit neither bipolar adjective was 
seen as appropriate tp the concept* This was interpreted ^ » 
as 4 on the seven point scale* ^ ^ 

S ^ the standard devlatlx>n of the .ratings on the particular 

scale* i / > ' 

n = the number of subjects* * 

Use of this statistic permits an investigator to determine whether the 
subjects as a group tend^to agree in localizing their ratings on any semantic 
differential scale* If subjects do not agree, then it would be expected that x 

4 

would te approximately equal to 4, ^nd t would approach 0* As t departs signi- 
ficantly from 0, this would Indicate that the ratings tend to localize toward 
one of the two ends of the -^cale* If the value of t were a large negative number 
this would Indicate that the inajiority of the ratings were placed in alternatives 
1, 2, and 3 (toward friendly in our example)* If t^had a large positive value. 
It would Indicate that the ratings tended to cluster* around 5, 6 and 7 (toward 
unfriendly in our example)- The use of Student's t permits the experimenter to 
determine how significant the depj^rture of x Is fromy^ (or 4), but subsequent 
use of this approach (see Gardner, 1973) has placed emphasis only on those 10 
scales with the greatest polarity, assuming that the polarization Is significant* 
The stereotype then is defined by those 10 adjectives toward which polarization 
of ratings is most pronounced- 
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' Although this methodology might appear considerably different tha;» the 
traditional technique for assessing Stereotypes suggested by Katz and Braly (1933), 

' ■ ./ 

both procedures focus^on determining consensual beliefs about a social object* 
The Katz and Braly (1933) technique requires individuals merely to select attri- 
.butes froto a list and defines the stereotype. in terms of those attributes selected 
Q most frequently. The procedure described here, on the other hand^ requires 
individuals to rate the extent to which ^tributes are assgciate^l with a social 
object and defines the stereotype in terms of those attributes most highly 
^ associated with^the Social object* One would expect, therefore, that the-results 
obtained with both techniques would be comparable. In point of fact, that was 
precisely the finding of one study conduc^ted to test this notion (Gardner, Kd^by, 
Gorospe, and Villamin, 1972), In that study, it was found that, particularly 
when the stereotype was highly consensual, the two techniques provided highly 
comparable assessments, a result, it was suggested that the newer procedure 
was probably a more sensitive index of the consensual aspects of the stereotype 
because it permits the investigator to determine how each indiv^^ual responded 
to each attribute presented. The Katz and Braly technique, on the other hand, 
Ogives the investigator infonnation only about the attributes Individuals actually 
sslect* If an individual does not select a particular attribute to characterize 
a particular f^ocial object, ttz investigator cannot determine wliether It was due 
to an oversight, the belief that an opposite attribute would be more appropriate, * 
or merely that the individual simply didn*t feel the attribute itself was 
appropriate* 

Numerous studies have made usa of the new technique described here* Gardner,^ 
Wonnacott and Taylor (1968) investigated the extent to which attitudes *:oward ' 
French Canadians were related to an individual's tendency to adopt the stereotype 
about French Canadians* They found that, in fact, this tendency was independent 
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of attitudes toward French Canadians* A similar conclusion is warranted from a. 

study by Gardner, Taylor and Feenstra (1970) which investigated reactions to both 

French Canadians and English Canadians, as well as one by Lay and Jackson (1972) 

which also studied reactions to French Canadians* Furthermore, cross-cultural^ 

support was obtained by Gardner, Kirby and Arboleda (1973) who investigated , 

reactions to the Chinese in the Philipgines* A similar conclusion seems appropri- 

ate from a study (Kirby and Gardner, 1973) which investigated the stereotypes of 

children and their parents even though children tended to be more evaluative than 

their parents in their reactions to ethnic groups* 

There are inany implications which follow from the observation that the 

tendency to stereotype a group is independent of attitudes toward that group* 

^ * 

Perhaps the most important, however, is that such stereotypes are assumed to be 
iri^despread in the community (l*e*, they are cons^sual beliefs) and if tbeir 
adoption is independent of attitudes it suggests that individuals are influenced 
by some aspects of the commanity regardless of their attitude toward the group* 
That is, assume the stereotype in the community about some group is that they 
are aggressive and proud > If the individual's adoption of this stereotype is 
unrelated to his attitudes toward the group, it means that an individual with 
positive attitudes as well as one with negative attitudes toward the group could 
hold the same stereotype. This indicates the truly insidious nature of stereo- 
types* Regardless of their validity, they ^re accepted a's truths by the majority 
(but not all) of the members of the community and this acceptance is not related 
(as it is often assumed to be) to attitudes* Some results (seevKirby and Gardner, 
]972; sugge^st that their adoption is related to a reliance on information sources, 
such as the school or the mass media, in the environment though the psychological 
significance of this finding is not clear* 



The Independence of attitudes from the willingness or tendency to subs^rib 
to the stereotype should not be taken as Implying that stereotypes do not have 

V 

attltudlnal or evaluative connotations* Clearly If the stereotype about an ethnic 
group Is particularly positively or negatively evaluative, It would Indicate 
that the attitude of the community Is respectively positive or negatlv-»t It 
would seem, however, that this attitude has become part of the community Image 
tof the ethnic group concerned, and doesn't necessatlly reflect Itself in the 
Individual's attitude toward that group* 

If'*lt I's'accepted that Stereotypes do reflect a community's attitude 
though not necessarily the attitudes of the individual, this could have Impllca- 

a. 

tions for second-language acquisition in that they could Indicate the general 

orientation of the cultural community towards learning the language of that ethnic 

group* Where the stereotype ts positively evaluative It Is reasonable to expect 

* 

that the community would be more favourably predisposed toward learning the 
language than where the attitude is unfavourable* Furthermore, there Is consld*^ 
erable evidence to suggest that individuals will respond to members of ethnic 
groups In terms of the community stereotypes about that group* Thus, Secord, 
Bevan and Katz (1956) demonstrated that once an individual Identified a stimulus 
person as a Negro (regardless , of the degree of Negroid characteristics) he 
attributed stereotypic negroid characteristics to J;hac person. Furthermore, 
Gardner and Taylor (1968) found that individual's perceived a French Canadian 
speaker In terms of the stereotype about French Canadians, even when the speaker 
described himself In a manner which contradicted the stereotype, especially when 
peers appeared to support their perceptions. Similar results were obtained by 
Taylor and Gardner (1969) though antlstereotyplcal self-descriptions tended to 
attenuate tt;ase perceptions und^r highly credible situations. 
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Such findings at^feBSt to the insidious nature of stereotypes in that they 
■ tend to mold an individuals perception of the worlds Moreover, they tend to act 
somewhat as a perceptual screen orienting the individual t9 ignore or at least 
discount contradictory information* It might be exg^cted therefore that such 
beliefs may be resistant to change .regardless of differing amotints of information* 

Although much of the preceding material is concerned with stereotypes 
about ethnic groups, it should be obvious that stereotypes^ as consensual beliefs^ 
fcaa exist with respect to all social objects* Although it does not Appear to 
have been studied there probably exists a relatively clear cut stereotype about 
dogs! * , » 

In this chapter, we are concerned with the stereotypes about five concepts^ 

French Canadians , English Canadians » the French Teacher , the French Course t and 

the English Course * In this respect, two general questions can be raised* First, 

are there clear stereotypes, or consensual beliefs, about each of these concepts? 

Such a question seems particularly meaningful with respect to the second- language 

learning situation and one which has been cor*3iderably ignored* But language 

teachers and educators might well be interested in whether such stereotypes exist, 

* " 
and if so, in the natifre of the stereotypes* Particularly with respect to the ' 

concepts of the French Teacher and the French Course, it would seem important to 

determine how students as a group *b^d to view these .concepts* Are. French Teachers 

viewed as creative and organized by their students or are they seen as somewhat 
* » ' 

uncreative and disorganized? Is the French Course perceived as difficult or 

^easy? The implications of such perceptions for , second language teaching are many 

Similarly, perceptions o£ French Canadians might appreciably influence the rela- 

* 

tive success of a French language program* Perceptions of English Canadians and 
* 

the English Course might not influence reactions to the learning of French, but 
they do offer important points o£ comparison for the other concepts* 
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A second question which seems important is simply to what extent does 
second language training modify these stereotypes? Today, many seconds-language 
programs have as one of their objectives the aim of teaching students about the 
second^^^uage community and modifying (or correcting) their images and impres* 
sions about it* It remains to be seen, however, whether such experience does in ^ 
fact modify these beliefs* ox in fact the beliefs about other concepts of the 
type* referred to above* 

/Che data to be presented here are derived from the study described in 
Chapter 4» * "Since the sample sizes and the entire methodology was described there, 
it will not be repeated here* The stereotypes to be 'described were determined 
from the material gathered by means of the semantic differential* The semantic 
differentials used in that study are reproduced in Appendix A* It should be 
noted that similar analyses were performed on the data obtained from the study 
described in Chapter 3* Since the results are highly comparable to those 
obtained in the study described in Chapter 4, even though the scales were modified 
Somewhat, only the data derived from the latter study will be described here* 

In the sections to follow the stereotypes are presented for each grade 
tested (grades 7 to 11) for each concept, French Canadians , English Canadians , 
the French Teachsr , French Course and English Course * In each case, the stereo- 
types are asses*^ed by determining those attributes towards which the subjects 
tended to localize their ratings* This polarization was determined by means of 
the t-statistic described earlier in this chapter* 
French Canadians 

Table 1 presents the stereotypes for each grade for the concept French 
Canadians* To facilitate discussion, all the attributes obtained in the stereo- 
types of any grade are presented, and those appearing in a particular grade are 
V indicated by an asterisk* 
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* Inspection of Table 1 will reveal a considerable degree of similarity 
in the stereotypes of the different grades. The least amount of similarity occurs 

I 

in the. stereotypes for grades 8 and 11 in which four attributes are' common In 
the Stereotypes of the two grades- The most amount of similarity involves grades 
7 and '8. where nine of the ten attributes in each list are common- In short the 
overlap in. the stereotypes varies from 40% to 90% with a mean over all possible 
comparisons of .66% indicating a considerable agreement among all the grades of 
the stereotype about French Canadians. One implication of such a finding is 
that despite any Information about French Canadians which might be obtained by 
continued presence in the^French course, suereotypes are not materially influenced^ 
On thp other hand, however, it might also merely* indicate that the material about 
French Canadians presented in the French Classes reinforces the stereotypes held 
in the community- Consider, if you will, the^ significance of this conclusion! 

This latter interpretation is supported when the content of the stereo- * 
types is considered- All five grades perceive French Canadians as friendly , 
cheerful and talkative - Furthermore, the attributes proud and likeable are seen 
as characteristic of French Canadians by four of the five grades, proud bei\ig 
excluded by the grade 8 S,s, and likeable by the grade 10 Ss^ Except for these r 
two attributes a clear pattern exists for all other' characteristics chosen by 
two or more -classes. Thus, students in grade 7, 8,-9, and lO also agree that 
French Canadians are kinjd and active , whereas these attributes are not inqluded ^ 
in the stereotypes of the grade 11 students. Similarly, grades 7, 8, and 9 agree 
that polite characterizes French Canadians though students in grades 10 and 11 
*don*t share this perception- Finally, students in grades 7 and 8 (but nor9»^10^ 
and 11) perceive French Canadians as ambitious and honest . That is, there ie a 
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^ clear Indi'catlon that various attributes tend to be eliminated from the stereo- 
type as the students become older andy^btain more experience with the French 
Cburse* . The data also indicate, however, that iu^ireases in age tend ^to result 
in addition^^ to the stereotype* Thus, beginning at grade 9, emotional and rel i^ 
pious" are added to the stereotypes while' artistic^ s added at grade 10» In each 
instance they are included fe. the stereotypes of the older students- Furthermore, 
It would seem more than an accidental happenstance t^^t the attributes which are 
added ^in the latei: grades, and those which are charac1.eristic o£ all grades, are 
in fact those that characterize t^e stereotype of'the local adult community (seo 

* 

Gardner, Wonnacott and Taylor, 1968)* Sucli results indicate that with increasing 

, 

age, the children simply take on the stereotypes of the larger comm'unity* This 

^ * ^ ■* 

pattern has been obtained in t>revioua studies (Blake^and Dennis (194S); Kirby 
, ' / . " - 

and Gardner, 1973), and ixs pr_isence here despite the fact that all students were 

studying French (and tl^erefore werfe highly selected in terms- of their attitudinal 

characteristics as indic^Jt^d in Chapter 5), indicates that such experience with 

the French program does not materially influence stereotypes* 

Eflglish Canadians ; 

Table 2 'presents the stereotypes ac^ut English ^Canadians obtained £rom 



\^ Insert Tabla 2 About Here ^ ^ 
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each of the five grades* Inspection of the table will reveal that the ^reo- 
types are highly comparable acjoss the different grades*^ In fact the mean overlap 
* 'among all possible comparisons is 75%. In three comparisons of the grades, 9 
" with 10, 9 with 11 and lOjpith 11, 9 out of ten (902) of the attributes are 
common* In fact, an overlap of 6 out^f 10 characteristics represents the least 
degree of agreement (grades 7 with 9, and "7 with 11), It is obvious, therefore, 
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that stereotypes a^bout Lhe in*»group are relatively consensual across age» anX 
that there are few if/anjj clear developmental trends^. 

This is suggested by siifiply observing t^ie content of the stereotypes. 

Cheerful, loyal , likeable and modem are contained in the stereotypes of all five 

i ' - ■ . , 

grades. Frien<^ty is in the stereotypes of all grades except the last (grade 11) 

: V - ' - ^ 

whilfe ambitious aijd proud , though not contained in the grade 7 stereotypy is 

^ t 

Included in that from the other grades. This is not particularly indicative 

» / * - * 

of any consistent* change in the stereotypes over age, nor is an}( particular 
pattern evident in the remaining attributes listed in .Table 2. AthlglPio is 
selected by every^ ferad^ except grade 8 while Intelligent is contained in the 
Stereotypes of grades 7, 10, and 11 and pleasant is included in the stereotypes 
of the students in grades '8, 9, and 11. , One might be tempted to conclude possibly 
that the stereotypes become generally more positively evaluative with age, and 
coyld note that the attribute fiood is introduced at grade 9 and ihaintained 
thereafter. But It could be equally noted that of three attributes contained 
In the stere;otype o^ the grade 7 students, kind , active ^ and polite" , two are 
clearly positive in evaiuStive ^tone and o£ these, one (kind) drops out of the 
stereotype after grade 8, while the other (polite) occurs only at the grade 7 
level* (It might also be noted that active is ellipinated following grade 8.) 

Although no consistent change in the stereotype of English Canadians is 
evident in Table 2, it does seem quite clear that a major characteristic of the 
stereotype of English Canadians (the in-group) is that ft i^ extremely favourable 
as is the stereotype about French Canadians* 

Before considering the stereotypes derived about the other three concepts, 
some attention might profitably be paid to the implications of the results presented 
to this point considering the stereotypes of the two major linguistic/cultural 
groups in Canada* . One important observation which should be made id that the 
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ovarall -Stereotype of both groups is quite favourable* If it is accepted that 
stereotypes reflect the beliefs in the commonity, and that such beliefs about 
the &econd-language^co*nmunity could influence students^ approach to the language " 
course and thus their achievement, it would be expected that the general level 
of achievement o^ these students in French would be reasonably %igh* Although^ ^ 
that definitely fits the impressions of the investigators, impressionistic data 
are not particularly scientific* What is re<jjiired is another group of studentg 
from another community where the stereotypes about French Canadians are not "a^ 
positive as those obtained here* Such data are not available from this study^ 
though towards the end of this chapter an approximation to it is presen^d (see 
Stereotypes of Successful and Unsuccessful Students) * For now, suffice it to . 
say that the stereotypes about Freni;h Canadians (as well as English Canadians) 
are quite favourable, and tfhaL this evaluative aspect of the stereotypes could 
auger well for the general success of the French program in this area. 

Another important consideration is that .although there is a clear 
indication that the stereotypes about French Canadians change in a meaningful 
pattern over the grades, the nature of the change is to become like the stereo^^ 
type in the larger community (see Gardner, Wotinacott and Taylor, 1968)* It seems 
tmreasCaable to attribute this to the nature of the French cdurse since similar 
findings have been obtained solely with children increasing in age (cf*, Blake 
and Dennis, 1943; Kirby and Gardnfer^ 1973)* One therefore might ask whefher the 
various French courses are successful in modifying children's images of the French 
Speaking community. Do they simply reinforce the stereotypes already extant in 
the community? 

A third consideration has to do with reactions to the in-group, English 
Canadians- Lainbert (1969) has suggested that training in a second lapguage can 
Influence an Individual's perception of his in^group as well as the other language 
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community » whllQ.ln Chapter 5 we demonstrated considerable differences at each 
grad^ level between those who conti^e studyiiffe French ks oppo^i^^o those who 
drop out* The ^finding Here, therefore, that the stereoty^e^bout the In-group 
does nca change appreciably Indicates that such Individuals *.end to maintain their 
own community's stereotypes, at least about the In-groupv Of course, we have 
aiready noted that thfeir stereotypes about the other language community evidence 
typical developn^ntal t^^ds* One must conclude therefore that the experience 
of learning a second language does not mAerlally Influence Ss stereotypes 
(v^pwed as consensual beliefs) quite probably because of their pervasiveness In 
the community* 
French Teacher 

^To^ considerable extent, it might be argued that It is not meaningful 
to determine stereotypes about^ the concept, French Teacher, since the referent 
varies from class to class* On the other hand. It Is meaningful to ask whether 
£here are connnon Impressions (i,e-, stereotypes) about the French Teacher* The 
results, presented In Table 3, clearly indicate the value of such an approach* 
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Seventeen deferent, attributes were associated with the concept French Teacher 
over the*flve grades and the average agreemant among all five grsfdes wa;5 68%» 
,Hore importantly, there is considerably higher agreement smong grades 9, 10, and 
11 than between grades 7 and 8 and between these grades and the later ones* In 
short, as students progress In the language, they develop a very definite stereo- 
type about their French teacher which might reflect mo^e consistent patterns of 
behavior among French teachers at the secondary school level, or greater homo- 
geneity among "tudents at this level* ReTnetjb;er that In Chapter 5, It was 
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demonstrated that those who continue in the French course differ attitud'^ially 
from those who drop out* 1 : ' - 

^ Moreover, when one considers the nature of the ^tributes contained ia 

the stereotypes it is clear that a major characteristic of them is that they are 
positively evaluative, ^t will be recalled from Chapter 5, that the sema^^lc 
differential scales presented were selected to obtain indices of Evaluation* 
Competence* Rapport and Inspiration* Th^ number of scales associated with each 
of these, indices were 11, 5, 6, and 6 respectively. In the stereotype repo^rted, 
here, however 11 of the 17 attributes are from the positive end of the evalua* 
tive scales* Students agree in their positive evaluation of their French teachers! 
Moreover four of the remaining attributes emphasize competence! The scales are 
clearly highly related, but another motk intriguing aspect of this analysis is 
that there is a tendency from grade 7 to 11 to play down the general positive 
Evaluation, and pl^y up the competence* That is, the nuinber of evaluative 
attributes in the stereotypes are 7, 6, 5, 5, and 5 respectively for grades 7 
to 11 while the number of attribute? stressing competence are 3, 2, 4, 4, and 
A, for the five grades* Note, for example at ttie grade 7 level, ^even of the 
attributes stress a general positive evaluation , while 3 stress competence* At 
the giiade 11 level, on the other hand five stress evaluation, four stress competence* 

All grades evidence a very positive evaluation of the teacher* That is 
clear! But, the older students focus more on the competence of the teacher* 
It seems reasonable that such a pattern derives^ from the general motivation on 
the part of t!he more advanced students to develop their skill in French, and from 
their appreciation of the skill of their teachers in promoting this development* 
French Coutse * 

The stereotypes about the French Course are very uniform across all grade 
levels* Inspection of Table 4 will reveal considerable overlap in the stereotypes 
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among all grade^s* Bnd In fact the meaT\ overlap ±s 83%* Furthermore, seven of 
the 15 attributes In the list are common to all grades* It Is clear, therefore, 
that a consistent and uniform stereotype of the French course exists across the 
five grades sampled* 

When attention is focused on the characteristics of the attributes ' 

'contained in these stereotypes, the reason for this tmiformity becontes clearer* 
It will be recalled that in Chapter 5 the description of the semantic differential 
^ scales indicated that for this , concept , scales were included to assess five 
0 classes of reactions to the French course. Evaluation, Utility t Personal Satis- 
faction, Interest and Difficulty^ The number of scales appropriate to each of 
::h2se five classes were 7, 7', 4, 6, and 6 respectively* When the stereotypes 
are interpreted in terms of these classes of reactions, it becomes extren^ly 
clear that students focus on the Utility of the French Course, and that they 
agreef that the course is extremely useful^ Of the 10 attributes in the stereo^* 
type of the grade 7 students, five of them reflect Utility, Furthermore, with 
increasing grade there is an increased focus on Utility* At the grade 11 level, 
seven of the attributes emphasize Utility, and this exhausts the Utility scales 
presented^ From this, it seems reasonable' to conclude that the consensual 
impression of students in the French course is that it is a Useful course, and 
:iK>reover that this impression becomes strengthened as students progress in the 
program. None of the other classes of reactions contribute that strongly to 

, warrant further discussion. What is evident, however, is that the general int- 
pression about the French course gained by inspection of the attributes is the 
favourableness of reactions^ All grades agree, for example, that the French 
course is educational t useful , Important ^ meanlnftful ^ Infctmative ^ organized ^ 
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and valuable and four of the five grades are in agreement that it is acceptable 
and necessary > Such an impression is clearly one of which French Teachers might 
be proud, however as will be seen later the English course has a similar image* 
If attention is focused on the remaining attributes, moreover, a tneaningful 
differential pattern does emerge* Grade 7 students see the French Course as 
imaginative and n ice , while the grade 8 students substitute rewarding . Clearly, 
these Students emphasize positive characteristics in their perceptfion of the 
course* Remember, however, that for the most part these students are in an 
oral/aural program in which they experience the pleasure of communicating simple 
ideas in a new language* It seems particularly significant that hard is intro" 
duced to the stereotype at the grade 9 and 10 level, and complicated at the 
grade 10 level especially when it is realized that it is here where the focus is 
c the more structural aspects of the language. Finally, progressive is intro" 
duced at grade 11 where presumably those students remaining in French have 
mastered the basic structural components of French and are oriented towards 
consolidating language skills* 
English Course 

This concept was introduced largely as a control to aid in clarifying 
the interpretacior of the stereotype of the French course* And it is obvious 
that the introduction of this control was beneficial. Inspection of Table 5 will 
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reveal important similarities and differences between consensual reactions to 
the English and French courses. Of the 12 attributes contained in the stereotypes 
of English Course, 10 ate common to the stereotypes of the French Course* These" 
attributes include important ^ educational , useful, necessary > valuable , meaningful , 
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acceptable ^ Infonpatlve ^ progressive ^ and organized . Seven of *:hese stress 
Utility, thus It Is clear that for both the French course and the English course, 
students ag^ee on em^aslzlng 'he usefulness of the course. Such results ^ould 
seem to allay the fears of ^hose critics vho doubt that students perceive the 
usefulness of, at least, some courses in i^hlch they find themselves registered* 

The differences between students* reactions to the English and French 
* courses are also of some Interest* There Is nothing In the stereotypes of the 
English course to Indicate that the students agree that the course Is dlfflcultf 
This does, as we have already seen however* characterize the stereotypes about 
the French course, especially at the grade 9 and 10 l«vels. It Is not unreason- 
able that the stereotypes about the two courses should evidence some differences^ 
nonetheless It seeins Important that these differences were obtained* The linpll- 
cation Is that acquiring the language of another group Is perceived as more of 
a challenge than perfec'ting skills in one^s own language* 

Inspection of Table 5 will also reveal that there Is considerable agree- 
ifient In the stereotypes about the English course over grade levels. The 
mean overlap Is 88% Indicating that the stereotypes at the different ages are 
uniformi* Changes in grade have no appreciable influence on the stereotypes about 
the English course* 
Implications of the Stereotypes 

Viewing the stereotypes of the five concepts, it becomes apparent that 
meaningful consistent patterns emerge* For the two ethnic group concepts, French 
Canadians and English Canadians, it is obvious that exposure to the French course 
has little if any effect* There are characteristic patterns in the two stereo-* 
types in that those for English Canadians show greater consistency over grades 
than those for French ^anadians. PreviQus research (Klrby and Gardner, 1973) 
has indicated that stereotypes about the in-group develop more rapidly in children. 
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and the greater consistency ^obtained here supports that finding. With t^e stereo- 
type well defined, increasing agp would have little effect in modifying the 
stereotypes* Furthermore, although a definite change in the stereotypes about 
French ^^adians occurs overr grades, the data reflect a change in the stereotypes 
which confonns to those In the adult cotnmunity* This, too, has been previously 
docuntented (Kirby and Gardner, 1973)* Exposure to the French program seems merely 
to be accompanied by changes in the stereotypes which are to be expected with 
age* One might conclude therefore that the French course does not result in 
changes in students^ images of French Canadians which differs from those in the 
larger community* It may be that ,the content of the French course provides 
Information about French Canadians, but the stereotypes reinforced by this inform* 
tion are those which already exist in the community* The stereotypes are not 
made any different* 

Exposure to the French course does have some effect on stereotypes about 
the French teacher, and the French course, some of which can be attributable 
simply to age and some of which may be due to the experience itself* Students 
proceding through the French program demonstrate greater agreement in their 
perceptions of the competence of their French teachers and the usefulness of the 
French courses, though the stress on the utility of the French course may reflect 
simply a greatei maturity of the students since they also perceive 'the English 
course as a useful one* There is, however, a period (grades 9 and 1^) when 
students become impressed with the difficulty of the French Course, and this is 
not reflected in their reactions to the English course* This would seem to 
emphasize a phenomenon, referred to earlier, that after the initial pleasure of 
experiencing second-language training wears off, it does become a difficult task* 
It would seem clear, therefore, that designers of second-^nguage programs should 
tecognize this period, and introduce remeaial steps to help students over these 
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difficult time^3* Furthermore » additional research directed towards assessing 
consensual beliefs of students » at differing levels of French training, toward 
different concepts related to the acquisition of French might uncover beliefs 
which operate within these programs* 

Earlier it was suggested that since stereotypes represent consensual 
beliefs, their investigation could uncover differences between one coimnunity and 
the next which might influence the progress of second-langu^g^ acquisition* Such 
research cannot be described here since all of these data were gathered in the 
same geographical area* Nonetheless, an indirect assessment of this phenomenon 
can be made if attention is directed towards the differential stereotypes of 

Successful and unsuccessful students* In the section to follow, the stereotypes 

> 

of Successful and unsuccessful French students are presented to indicate the 
general relationships which might be expected between stereotypes on the one 
hand and French achievement on the other* 
Stereotypes of Successful and Unsuccessful' Students 

In order to determine whether stereotypes are related to French achieve- " 

it 

ment, the data from the present study were reanalyzed* For each grade level, it 
was necessary to differentiate between successful and unsuccessful students* 
This differentiation was made by determining total scores on the major objective 
indices of Franch achievement at each gradp level, and forming two groups, viz * * 
those obtaining high scores (approximattly the top one-third of the distribution) > 
and those obtaining low scores (the bottom third)* For the grade 7 and 8 students t 
the judex of, French achievement was derived from total scores on the four French 
Achievement sub'^est';. Vocabulary, Gramioar, Sentence Understanding and Paragraph 
Comprehension I whlld for the grade 9-11 students the total scores were obtained 
by Summing the four CATF subtests ^ The number of highs and lows were as follows, 
grade 7 (66 and 92), grade 8 (64 and 74), grade 9 (70 and 87), grade 10 (106 and 
100), and grade 11 (111 and 87)* ^ 

t* 
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To determine the stereotypes, tbe t^t^est of polarity was computed for 
each group separately. In this section, only the stereotypes about French 
Canadians vilX be discussed, though siioilat analyses could be done for all the 
other concepts » Attention is directed toward stereotypes of French Canadians 
only since this does represent a reanalysis of data already presented and it 
would seem superfluous to extend this analysis to all concepts. This important 
consideration here, is vhether stereotypes about the other language commtmity is 
related to language achievement. 

Tables 0 - 10 present tl\e stereotypes of the^successful and unsuccessful 
students at each grade level. In the tables, the absolute t^values are presented* 
It will be recalled that the magnitude of the t-statistics indicates the degree 
to vhich the students agree in ascribing an attribute tO'French Canadians* 

Insert Tables 6-10 Abotit Here 

Inspection of the tables vill reveal a startling finding* In all but one case 
(grade 9) the successful students demcnstrate more agreement in their stereotypes 
and even there the pattern is clear* In general, the lowest t^value for the 
successful students is higher than the highest t-^value for the unsuccessful 
students!' ,In short, the successful students have a much more uniform stereotype. 
It toight be suggested, that just as the successful students are better in 
acquiring their knowledge of French, they are also acquiring a more uniform image 
of Freiich Canadians* In fact, the t-values associated with the unsuccessful 
students are generally so low as to suggest that they do not have a uniform 
stereotype about French Canadians, In general, they evidence considerable dis* 
agreement about what French Canadians ate like, 
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There is little in the content of the stereotypes which helps to explain 
the reason for this pattern* There is the suggestion that for'^the younger 
students (grades 7 to 8) , the stereotypes of the unsuccessful students overlap ' 
OKjre with the stereotypes for the entire group than those of the successful 
students* But the reverse is true for the students in grade 9 ahd 10» and 
there is no di{fere:ice in this respect for the successful and unsuccessful 
students in grade 11* Furthermore, although the stereotypes of the successful 
and unsuccessful students are highly similar at grade 7 (8 attributes in common) ^ 
they are generally less similar at the higher grades (overlaps of 4, 6, 4 and 4 
respectively)* One suggestion is that at the beginning of the French program, 
the ^itudents are in fact relatively homogeneous in terins of French knowledge, 
their stereotypes tend to be comparable /and reflect the characteristic pattern 
at that o^^^^* g^^d^ 9* students are beginning to self-select themselves in 
terms of a potential interest in learning French, and those who do not have 
beliefs which poincide with the majority of t' - xlass, experience difficult4.es 
In reconciling their beliefs with those of the rest of the class, and at the same 
tin^ fijid difficulty with maintaining a reasonable level of competence* This 
conforms with the results presented in Chapter* 5, and ic is to be.expected that 
such students might drop out of French* By grade 11» the students would be 
expected again to be relatively more homogeneous in that they have expressed a 
long time interest in French, even though some are less successful than others 
in acquiring this knowledge* The successful and unsuccessful students might then 
tend have somewhat different images about French Canadians though they do 
reflect the general consensus in the class* 

The results are not inconclusive, but they do suggest a possible rela-- 
tlonshlp between the nature of the stereotypes about the other language community 
and achievement in French* A more meaningful test of this hypothesis would be 
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afforded by selecting different communities > determining their stereotypes and 
the general level of achievement of the students in the French programs* 
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TABLE 1 



STEREOTYPES ABOUT FRENCH CANADIANS 



Attribute 

friendly 
cheerful 
talkative 
kind 
active 
proud 
k likeable 
polite 
emotional 
religious 
ambitious 
honest 
artistic 
good 

pleasant 

colourful 

sensitive 



Scale 
Classification 

Evaluative 
Evaluative 

^alua^ivc 



Grade 



Evaluative 



Evaluative 

Evaluative 
Evaluative 



7 


o 




10 


11 










. it 


* 








it 




* 






it 


* 


* 


it 










it 




t 


* 




it 






* 


* 


it 






* 




it 










it 




* * 










* 


* 


ft 








* 


it 
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TABLE 2 . 

STEREOTYPES ABOUT ENGLISH CANADIANS 



Attribute 

cheerful 
^ loyal ' ' 
' likeable 
"modem 
friendly - 
athletic 
ambitious 
proud 
^od 

intelligent 

pleasant 

kind 

active 

polite 



'Scale 
Classification 

Evaluative 
Evaluat>lve 



Evaluative 



^ Grade 
8 9 



Evaluative ^ 

Evaluative 
Evaluative 

Evaluative 



it 



\ 
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TABLE 3 

STEREOnPES ABOUT FRENCH TEACHER 



Attribute 


Scale 
Classification 


7 


8 


Grade 

9 


10 » 


11 


friendly 


Evaluative 


* 


* 


> * ' 


* 


■1 

* 


polite ^ 


Evaluati^ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


helping 


. Compete^ice 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Intelligent 


Coiiapetence ^ 


* * 


* 








organized 


Compe t ^n c e 






4 


* 




reliable 


Evaluative 




* 


* 


* 


* 




inspiration 












efficient 


Evaluative 








* 




competent 


Competence 


/ 






* ^ 




sincere 


Evaluative 




* 








cheerful 


Evaluative 




A* 








pleasant 


Evaluative 


*, 










dependable 


Evaluative 




* 




* 




considerate 


Evaluative 


* 










creative 


Evaluative 


* 










sensitive 


Rapport 




* 








good 


Evaluative 






* 
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TABLE A 

STEREOTYPES ABOUT FRENCH COURSE 

I 



* w 

Attribute 


Scale y 
Classification 


7 


Q 

o 


Grade 

Q 




1 1 

XX 




Utility 


A 


A 




A 


A 




Hif ff-f rti1 tv 




A 


it 






ttoof til 




A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


ifirrt t ATI t 


Utllltv 






A 


A 


A 


valuable 


Evaluative 


* 


* 


A 


ft 


^ 


meaningful 


Utility 


* 




A 


A 


A 


Informative 


Utility 




A 


A 


'* 


A 


acceptable 


Personal Satisfaction 










A 


necessary 


Utility 






A 


A 


A 


hard 


Difficulty 






A 


A 




lmaglnatl\*e 


Interest 


* 










nice 


*^ Evaluative 












rewarding \ 


Personal Satisfaction 












complicated 


Difficulty 








A 




progressive 


Utility 






* 


* * 


A 
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TABLE 5 

STEREOTYPES ABOUT ENGLISH COURSE 



Attribute 

V 


. . t 
Scale 
Class if icat ion 


7 


8 


Grade 
9 


10 


11 


IniDortant 


utility 




9ft 


9ft 


9ft 


9ft 


educ3 1 lonaJ. 


Utility 


9ft 


9ft 


9ft 


9ft 


* 9ft 


■A ■ ^ A f 4-A 1 

tisexuj. 


Tf^-T 1 -f 
ULX±XLy 


it 










necessary 


Utility 


9ft 


9ft 




9ft 


9ft 


valuable 


Evaluative 


9ft 


9ft 


9ft 


9ft 


9ft 


ineanlngf ul 


Utility 


9ft 


9ft 


9ft 


9ft 


9ft 


acceptable 


Personal Satisfaction 


9ft 


9ft 


9ft , 


ii 


- 9ft 


good 


Evaluative 


9ft 


9ft 


9ft 




- 9ft 


Infortnatlve 


Utility 


9ft 




9ft 


9ft 




progressive 


Utility 








ie 


9ft 


organized 


. Difficulty 






9ft 


* 




satisfying 


Personal Satisfactioa 














.TABLE 6 

STBREOTTPES ABOOT FRENCH CANADIANS 
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Gttd% 7 

HIGH FRBKCa ACHIEVERS 

Frweh Canadians T-value 



1. 


proud 


-11.57 


2. 


Gha«rftil 


-11.24 


3. 


* talkatlVB 


-10.48 


4. 


likeable 


. 10.18 


5. 


4dd>ltlous 


- 9.78 


6. 


.atnaltlva 


9.66 


7. 


friendly 


9.52 


8. 


reXlgloua 


- 9.27 


9. 


kind 


- 8.97 


10. 


setlve 


- 8.50 



L O W FifeHCH. ACHIByERS 
French Canadians 

X* dieerfuX 
. 2« friendly 

3. kind ^ ^ 

4* ' IlkeabXe * 

5* ' proud 

6* " pleasant 

7* polite 

8* an&ltlous 

9, talkative 
10 « ^ active 



T"valtie 

- 8,23 
' 6.82 

- 6.73 
, 6.31 

- 5.90 

- 5.70 

- 5.61 

- 5.59 

- 5.40 
5.39 
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TABL" 



.^7 



STEREOTYPES ABOUT FREKCM CAMADIAHS 



Grada S 



HIGH FRENCH ACHIBVEKS 



LOW FRENCH ACHIEVERS 



French Canadians 



T-valua 



French Canadlane 



1. Und 

2 . talkative 

3. proud 

4*> sensltlva 

5. honest 

6. actlva 

7. trustworthy 
3. rellslous 
9*- pollta 

10. good 



-10.42 

- 9.51 

- 9.36 
8.77 

- 8.71 
8.32 

- 8.24 

- 8.22 

- 8.12 
7.82 



1. friendly 

2. kind 

3. talketlva 

4. active 

5. likeable 

6. honest 

7. loyal 

8> anibltlous 

9 . pollta 

10*. cheerful 



6.69 
6.62 
6.38 
6.36 
6.30 
6.17 
6.02 
5.7- 
5.6S 
'5.38 
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TABLE 8 



STEREOTYPES ABOUT mKCH CAHADIANS 



TUCa FREHCH ACHIEVERS 

'I 

French Canadlens T-value 

X. cheerful- ' - 9.14 

2* talkative - 8.49 

3. proud ^ -8.25 

4. litteablc 7.99 
, 5. active 7.88 

6., poUta " 7.69 

7. religious - 7.58 

8. emotional 7.36 

9 . kind - 7.11 
10. elncete 6.78 



LOW FRENCH ACHIKyEHS 

French Canadians . T-^alue 

1. likeable 6.83k 

2. talkative - 6.63 

3. athletic - 6.43 

4. friendly 5.98 
^ 5. chearful " - 5.72 

6* relislous - 5.60 

?• artistic * - 5.50 

f)^ duKJtional 5*46 

9*. pleasant 5«A1 

lO/ proud * 5*31 
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TABLE .9 



STEREOTYPES ABOUT FREMCH CATJADIANS 



Grade 10 



HIGH fmtCn ACHIEVERS 



LOW FRENCH ACIIIRVCRS 



yrench Cana ti lant ; 

1. talkative 
2 . , cheerful 

3. likeable 

4. proud 

5 . active 

6 . pleasane 

7 . modem 

8. emotional 

9. colourful 
10. kind 



T-valua 

- 8.58 

- 8.29 
7.80 

- 7.79 
7.75 

- 7.65 
7.55 
7.39 

- 7.36 

- 7.30 



Pr e ncli^ C mia dian a 

1 . proud 

2. talkative 

3. religious 

4. -friendly 

5 . artistic 

6 . eaotioaal 

7. excitable 

8. mtelllsent 

9 . honest 
10.' likeable 



T-value 

- 5.6JJ 

- 5.60 

- 5.19 
5.16 

- 5.07 
4.80 
4.73 
4.73 

- 4.33 
4.22 



ERIC 
I 
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TABLE 10 



STEREOTYPES ABOUT PnEKCll CANADIANS 



Grade 11 



HIGH FRENCH ACHIEVERS 



LOW VRTmi .v:ninvERS 



French Canadl^s 



T-vdlue 



1* religious 

, 2, talkative 

3* excitable. 

4. cheerful 

5. e&K)tloaal 

6. colourful 

7. Intelligent 

8. proud 

9. acbltlous 
10. sensitive 



-12.50 

- 9.91 
9.27 

- 9.04 
8.74 

- 8.60 
8.48 

- 8.40 

- 8.03 
7.80 



1 . proud 

2. colourful 
1. chee.rful 
4, artistic 

,5, talkative 

6* friendly 

7, imeable 

8, kind 

9 • polite 

10, noclem 
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CHAPTER 7 

TOWARD A THEORY: ■ THE STUDIES IK PERSPECXIVE 

This project began from a desire t:o determine whether a battety of teats 
could be developed using standard test^'^^nstruction techniques which would 
provide reliable and valid indices of attltudlnal variables reflecting an Integra 
tlve motive toward the study of French as a second language* Previous research 
(Gardner and Lambert, 1959; 1972; Smythe, Stennett and Feenstra, 1972) had 
demonstrated that such variables were related to Indices of French achievement, 
however, the psychometric properties of tha tests themselves had n^ver been 
conaldeted* The preaent project then night be viewed simply as an attempt to 
"clean up** the tests and study once again their predictive capacity* Early on, 
however, ^t i^c^imad that there was much more Involved* By considering the posslbl 
motivational variables which might be related to French language^ acquisition, it 
seemed that a clearer delineation of the Integrative motive could be achieved* 
Furthermofre, it appeared meaningful to at^Smpt to assess other motivational 
. ast>cccs Such ^ts a need for achievement, machiavellianisro and anxiety which had 
been mentioned pirevitrusly as potentially Important even though they had not been 
studied (see^ for example, Gardner and Lambert* 1922)* 

Other H^'estions remained, however* VJould the motivational variables play 
different roles depending upon where the student .was in the language^ learning 
process? Would the attltudlnal/motlvational variables change as a function of 
the training? Would ch^y influence students* willingness to expose themselves to 
second-language training? Or could they be modified by intervention techniques 
used by teachers the world over to motivate their stude,.ts? 

Thesp. and related questions lead us to the realization that although 
previous studies had deraonistrated relationships, there was not any true under- 
standing of the rea<;ons for these relationships. In point of fact, we knew 
whatjt t ^fc did not know why or bow! 
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Our Initial e^ategy was simple* Let us try our hand at test construction, 

and obtain preliminary results on a relatively small sample of students in five 

*■ 

different gra4^e levels of French training* The result is described in Chapter 3» 
Having obtained these results, let us see whether they could be cross-validateii 
on larger independent samples drawn from the same population studying in thff same 
programs* These findings are contained in Chapter A» ' ^ 

The results were encouragingl In fact, they were highly rewarding to us* 
The majority of the tests were highly reliable not only in the inj,tial study and , 
the cross-validation, but also when put to the ultimate test, that of t€st-retest 
reliability* Also, not only did the characteristics of the IntegratiyS motive 
predict Second language achievement, they tended to form a unitary complex* At 
all grade levels, in both studies^ there was ample evidence to suggest that 
individual differences in the elements of the integrate e motive tended to be 
related to one another. The Integrative motive was not simply a^^s^ncept that ve 
bandied about in discussion^s among ourselves. The various parts hung cogether 
giving empirical justification for our speculations* There was more, however^ 

^ r 

and we wonder^now if w^ really yet understand tlie total significance* With 
students beginning their language study, the general underpinning© of the Integra-' 
tive motive — the non-ethnocentric, non -authoritarian orientations — arc more highly 
related to French achievement generally than the more specific aspects of tha 
integrative motive such as attitudes toward the language community^ or Eiotivationai 
intensity* The specific aspects play a greater role later on in the second* ^ 
language acquisition process* is it simply age and experience, or is it something 
to do with developing some facility with the language that produces this effect? 
We don't know, yet! We have some hunches, however, and £hese are spelled out in 
later sections* 
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In Ch:.pters 3 and 4 we also found' that further training In French doesn't 
aecessarily develop a warm accepting attitude toward the French comniunity, the 
language learning situation, and other social objects associated with learning 
French* On the contrary, the results suggested tha^ over the f^^ve years, there 
is initially an exuberance and ^ wanot^ associated with the experience which tends 
to wane in the intermediate years, but which begins to show increased positiveness 
with furth^ years of study, He asked ourselves whether this might, be due to the 
make*up of the samples at each grade level* This led us to the hypothesis that 
maybe there were good reasons fbr a phenomenon long recognized but often only 
whispered about — the foreign language drop-out. 

In Chapter 5, we put our hypotheses and ^speculations to an empirical test* 
We asked, given that students become aware in grade 9 that French was an optional 
subject do they drop out because they lack the intelligerce, the' aptitude or the 
motivation? Or are these factors irrelevant? We suspected, because of the 
beginnings of our own theorizing and Importantly some findings presented by 
Bartley (1^969, 1970), that the motivational variables would be implicated » 

We were surprised (and delighted) to find, however, that motivational 

Indices obtained in the previous years, were generally better and more stable 

predictors of who Would drop out of the pi^ogram than were the Indices of 

intelligence, language aptitude, or even objective measures of French achievement* 

A" 

We find such results exciting! Teachers can do little to modify students* 
intelligence or language aptitude, and though they try, they need the student's 
cooperation to promote French achievement* They can, however, attempt to improve 
students' motivation, and modify their attitudes* In fact, as indicated in 
Chr.pter 1, this is often a goal of second-language programs* 

The availability of the tests we hadjdeveloped allowed us to determine 
whether one such at'-empt to modify attitudes was successful. 
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There we compared students on various character- 
istics of the integrative motive before and after an excursion to Quebec City* 
Specific motivational attributes such as motivational intensity did not change; 
The students weren't ''turned on" to French as a result of their trip* They were, 
however, more interested in and receptive to the French Canadian culture, they 
expressed more favourable attitudes toward French Canadians, and of even greater 
significance they were more Integra tively oriented toward their study of ^rench* 
In short, the attitudinal basis of the integrative motive was modified* And after 
only four days exposure to the French Canadian culture! Clearly, further research 
on such Incentive programs is called for* 

Our research also forced us to consider the notion of consensual beliefs 
concerning the characteristics of various social objects* When applied to cultural 
or ethnic groups, such beliefs are referred to as ethnic stereotypes* Here too . 
^je obtained some interesting findingr>* In our research {?eft Chapter 6) we Inves- 
tigated stereotypes about English Canadians, French Canadians,^ the French course, 
the French teacher, and the English course. The stereotypes about English and 
French Canadians were both highly favourable, but contrary to popular expectations, 
we could find no evidence to suggest that training in French appreciably Influenced 
the content of the stereotypes* We did find that the stereotypes about the French 
course and the French teacher were also highly favourable though, particularly 
in the mid-grades (grades 9 and 10), students agreed that the French course was 
difficult* Largely because of these results, we raised the possibility that the 
evaluative nature of stereotypes about social objects related to the acquisition 
of a second language might influence the level of achievement in a comnmnity*. We, 
of course, were not able to test this hypothesis directly, but we were able to 
make an indiirect test by comparing the stereotypes of successful v£ unsuccessful 
students* The findings confirmed our expectations in that the stereotypes of the 



two tjHpes of otudents were In fact different* Although we focused^our attention 
only on stereotypes about French Canadians* the results revealed that^whereas 
clear stereotypes existed for the successful students, the less successful ones 
did not agree on the characteristics of French Canadians* 

What does all of this have to say about, the learning of a second language? 
Quite a bit It would seem* and In the following sections an attempt will be made 
to present the basis of a theoretical model which summarizes the data presented 
In this volutoe, as well as that in previous studies (see, Feenstra and Gardner, 

^ 4 f ^ 

1968; Gardner, 1960; 1966; Gardner and Lambert, 1959; 1973; Gardner and Santos, 
1970; Rhandawa and Korpan, 1973; Smythe, Stennett and Feenatra, 1972) » 

Figure 1 presents the basic elements of the theoretical model* Inspection 
of this figure will reveal that the'model focuses on four aspects, thjg Social 
Milieu, Individual Differences, Second Language Acquisition Contexts and Linguistic 
Outcomes* In discussing this model, atti^ntlon will be on the student acquiring 



Insert Figure 1 About Here 

a second language In the school situation* Despite this emphasis, however, the 
model seems appropriate to any language learning situation, and although It is 
not elaborated the reader can consider Its application^ to other situations* In 
attempting to Integrate the material, the present authors uncovered a number of 
predictions which seem to follow logically from elements In the model* It seems 
quite possible, however, that the reader might derive other predictions which 
might serve to foster further research* At this point It seems clear that motiva- 
tional variables of the type discussed In this volume are Important In the 
acquisition of a second language, but obviously more resefarch Is required to clarify 

the mechanisms so thf^t educators can work to capitalize on the attributes involved, 

i 

nd in that way Improve evea more the second language competencies of their students* 

25? . 
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The first element in Figure 1 refers to the Social Milieu, and' is repre- - 
sented in the figure by the label, Cultural Expectations* It would seem a truism 
that the acquisition of a second language takes place in a cultural milieu, though 
this has seemingly been ignored in many discussions of second language acquisition* 
The label here is not-nt^nt to imply that a student of a language must be a 
resident of the culture whose language he is attempting to learn* This Could be 
an asset, but in the present model, we are going beyond this* We are suggesting 
that the cultural milieu of the learner will influence his approach to tl^e 
acquisition of a second language* For a very similar orientation, which however 
focuses on other aspects, se*e O'Doherty (1969) as reprinted In Oiler and Richards 
(1973). 

The term, Cultural Expectations, is one which encompases a number of 
facets* As used here it is meant to imply, that a student is a member of a cultural 
group which has various expectations which are generally shared^ In the comiFjnity* 
, In some instances, these are made explicit but ^ove^ often they are merely beliefs 
which evidence themselves in the behaviour of members of the community* As a 
member of , this community, the student Caa be influenced by these expectations in 
the behaviour of a number of significant others* Examples of s^ch significant 
others would be his parents, his siblingsj his peer group, and his teachers* 

There are many cultural expectations in community^ but among those'which 
might be expected to influence a student's approach to the second- language learning 
situation are beliefs about the other language community (i*e*, ethnic stereotypes), 
beliefs about the value of learning the language, and beliefs about whether a 
high level of competence in the language might be realized* To understand, how 
such expectations might operate, let us contrast two highly artificial communities 
with distinct expectations* In this example, there are only two sets of expect- 
ancies* This should not be taken mean, howc^'er, that particular expectancies 



about a group are necessarily associated with particular expectancies concerning 
the value of learning the language, or whether expertise In the language can be 
achieved. Furthermore, although these expectancies are used as examples, there 
are undoubtedly many others which are probably relevant to the language learning , 
situation. In point of fact, a useful research program could profitably consider 
Investigating relevant expectancies, . ' 

Let us then consider two communities. Suppose Community A has a relatively 
negatively evaluative stereotype about the second-language group, that It does 
not place 'high value in learning the second language, and that it Is generally 
believed that regardless of training, students cannot really acquire a high level 
of competence. By contrast, assume that Community B has opposite expectancies - 
vi£,, a positively evaluative stereotype, a perception that such seconds-language 
acquisition Is valuable, and that students should be able to develop a high l^^el 
of second'-language conipetence. It might be expected that students from these 
two commurTTfles "might differ appreciably In their approach. to the second language 
program and In the level of competence achieved* In many of our discussions with 
teachers of a second language, we have often noted that some report having con- 
siderable difficult les In their programs, while others experience relatively 
little, NonethelrBSS, there does not appear to be any research bearing directly 
on this phenomenon. It would seem reasonably simple, however, to study language 
programs In a number of different communities, and the various expectations ^.n 
these communities to determine whether the level of achievement, and the cultural 
expectations themselves covary. 

Focusing on cultural expectations could have Important :implicatlons. It 
has often been stated that residents of various European communities seem much 
more capable of acquiring second languages than North Americans, We are not here 
accepting or denylnr.the validity of this belief, but proposing simply that such 



effects could be due to expectations about the feasibility of acquirljig a second 



language. If it is **known'% or expected that students will achieve conununicative 
competence in a second language* it Is reasonable to expect that such skill will 
be acqui, ed. In Horth America, there is considerable doubt expressed about the 
possible success of second language programs. It is not unreasonable, therefore, - 
that such programs do not produce bllinguals, * « 

Cultural expectations might be expected to influence the student through 
the behaviour of significant others, though their effects might be somewl&t 
Insidious, In an earlier, publication , Gardner (1968) describes how such expect- 
ations might operate on the parent in his interaction with the student, even 
though It is not intentional t In describing this process, Gardner (1968 - see 
Oiler and Richards, 1973, p, 235-236) states: 

"I think it is meaningful to distinguish two roles of the parent which 
are relevant to his child's success in a second language program. For want of 
better labels, I'm going to refer to them as the active and passive roles, even 
though these labels are not .completely descriptive. By the active role 1 mean 
that role whereby the parent actively and consciously encourages the studejtt 
to learn the language. In the active role, the parent monitors the child's 
language learning performance, anc' to the extent t^at he plays this role he 
attempts to promote success. That is, the parent Watches over tlie child and^ 
makes sure he does his homework, encourages him to do v^ll, and in general 
reinforces his successes, I believe it is safe tp assume that differences in 
thp. extent to which parents vary in this encouragement function would have some 
Influence on the child's performance in any learning situation. 

The other type of role, the passive role , is more subtle, and I think 
more important, primarily because the parent would probably be unaware of it. 
By the passive role, I mean the attitudes of the parent toward the cossraunity 
whose language the child is learning. These attitudes are important,^ believe, 
because they influence the child's attitudes, and it is my thesis (and 1*11 try 
to convince you of its validity) that the child's attitudes toward the other 
language community are influential In motivating him to acquire the second language 

To contrast these roles, let mp suggest one possible example, English- 
speaking parent might actively enc^ourage *a child to learn French, He may stress 
the importance of doing well in that course, and might see that the child does 
his homework, and so forth. To himself, and to any observer, he might be perceived 
as actually helping the child. This is the active role. This same parent might 
hold positive or negative av^^^tudes toward the French community. To the extent 
that he holds negative attitudes, he may be undermining his active role, by 
transferring to the child negative attitudes about the French community and thus 
reducing the child's motivation to learn the language. This is the passive role. 
By, his own attitudes the parent may develop in the child doubts concerning the 
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real need for the language (particularly in the case where the par-ent doe^ not 
Speak that language) » If the child fails an exam in French, he might anticipate 
some anger from his parent (who after all, is encouraging him to sucteed) , but he 
can always salve his own conscience by rationalising that it is not rdally 
necessary to learn the language, as is evidenced by the fact that his parent gets 
along well enough without it. A negative attitude in the home can support this 
rationalisation and thus possibly defeat the active role/* 



This subtle role, then. Is the one by means of which Cultural Expectations 
may operate. The beliefs in the community might be expected to be mediated 
through the parent as well as other significant socializers. On the surface, in 
the active role, the behaviours and expressed beliefs are conducive to second- 
language achievement, but the other forces might also operate. Then too, it is 
always possible thal^ the Cultural Expectations might express themselves in the 
active role. In t!ie research presented to date, we have not attempted to diff*- c 
erentiate between the two roles. The emphasis* instead has been the net effect 
of both factors, as exemplified In the students' own reactions to the acquisition 
of a second language* 

The various elements listed under Individual Differences in Figure 1 are 
characteristics of the student which develop from his interaction with his cultural 
TLtlieu, This is true of each of the three major attributes. Intelligence, Language 
Aptitude and Motiv;ition» Numerous researchers (see for example, Ferguson, 195A; 
1956; Hunt, 1951) have discussed the role that environmental factors play In the 
development of intelligence. Furthermore, the concept of language aptitude refers 
to a set of verbal a ilitles which are important for second-language achievement, 
an^ except to say that much of their development would ^e mediated by factors in 
the home, further consideration will not here be given to those factors which would 
promote skill In theiji. Instead greater attention will.be directed to the attributes 
of motivation. 

2^0 ^ 
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In Figure 1» the attributes* Instrumental Orientation and Integrative 
Orientation are viewed as antecedents of the major attribute* Motivation* The 
model proposed here Is that such orl€^ntatlons grow, out oi the cultural milieu* ' 
modified by the cu'^'^ural expectations ^nd Interpreted through the home environment 
of the student* The net effect Is the student^s orientation toward the acquisition 

c 

of a second language- Where the student views learning a second language as 
Important for purely utilitarian reasons* It seems reasonable to consider this 
an instrumental orientation* Where* on the other hand* the student views the 
learning of the second language to be Important In order to gain access to the 
other community* the term Integrative orientation Is more appropriate* ^t Is 
possible that there are other orientations toward second language acquisition* 
though these two seem to be the most prominent In reasons given by students for 

• I ■ 

studying ^ 'second-language, ■ 

An instrumental orientation reflects an Interest In learning a second 
language for the she&r pt^actical value of knowing tt^e language* It seems reason^ 
able to hytxAtoslze that such an orientation would be facllltati^d by the particular 
cultural mllMu of the student* and slso that It might be developed by particular 
child rearing patterns In the home* Gardner and ^ntos (Id'^O) found that In the 

Philippines an Instrumental orientation was on .t^e one hand related to some 

: ' ^ / 

elements of second language achievement* and oif| the T)ther to similar orientations 

> ■ < 

on the part 'of the students* parents. This potency of an Instrumental orientation 

is further Indicated In a study conducted In Ponbay (Lukmanl* 1972)* as well as 

research Involving Pranco -Americans learning French (Gardner and Lambert* 1972* 

* 

though it is not generally' predictive of achievement among Anglophones learning 

1 1 ^ ■ ' . ' ' 

French In North America- As Gardner and Lambert (1972) concltlde (p, lAl) "Thus* 

^/ - ■ \ ' 

it seems that In Settings where thelre 1< an urgeilcy about masterini^ a second 

* 

language- as there Is in the Phlllijplnes and In North America" for members of 
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linguistic minority groups — the Instrumentt-l approach to language study Is 
extremely effective*" The prepotency of the cultural nillleu Is emphasized all 
the more, hoVeyer, by virtue of the fac^ that such relationships occur only In 

" ' r * 

those cultural settings where blllnguallsra has support: In the needs of the comnwn" 
ity» Furthermore, par.tlcul^rly in the Philippine setting (Gardner and Santos, 
1970>, the Integrative motive was still more Important for second language achieve- 

ment than th^ Instrumental orientation* 

* >- 
To a considerable extent, an instrumental orientation represents a type 

' . , X ' . ^ , . \ 

of grab-bag of motivational pressures, Thd^focus of tlje Instrumental orientation 

Is on learning the language for personal gain, with little Interest In the language 

per se > As Investlgateil ^o date, this orientation has not focused on the co^mmun- 

icatlve value of the language. Thus, any personal need which does hot Involve an 

Interest In the ciJmmunicatlVe value of the language might be considered a precursor 

to ^n instrumenual orientation. As such, deriving general rules concerning the 

correlates of an Instrumental orientation^^ (Jlfflcult* Following 'from previous 

research and theoretical S|)eculatlons we have Investigated' In the present studies 

sum potential anteeed^irits as a need fo|^ achievement, Machiavellianism and author-- 

Itarlanlsm* Some relationships between an Instrumental orientation and high 

scores on some of these measures havej^been olJtalned (see for example. Grades 9 

and 11 In Chapter 4K but the relationships, have not been consistent, and in general 

these variable^ have not been related to achievement in French* While, therefore, 

- ^ ■ : ' 

one might believe that an Instrumental approach might facilitate the acquisition 
of second language skills specifically taught in'the classroom, the results do 
not support this hypothesis particularly In cultural settings where bllingualism 
Is not an urgent matter. As was r\oted previously, furthermore^ even in at least 
some cultural contexts where billngualism has clear Instrumental value (as In the 
Philippines) the Integrative motive noneth^ess the more prepotent, 

ERIC . ' , 
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Much of the research concerned with th>i motivational aspects of second 
language achievement has focused on the integrative orientation. As a result the 
antecedents or correlates of an integrative orientation have been reasonably well 
delineated. In earlier research in fact, it was portulated that a complex of 
variables t ^d to interact in such a way as to suggest it was meaningful to 
postulate a motivational syndrome referred to as an integrative motive (Gardner, 
1966)* This syndrome has appeared in the results of all of the studies reported 
here* As a consequence of these latter studies as well as the previous ones 
(Feenstra and Gardner, 1968; Gardner and Lambert, 1959; 1972; Smythe, Stennett and 
Feenstra, 1972), it is now possible to provide a reasonably comprehensive list 
of the characteristics of the integrative motive as it applies to learning French 
as a second language. It is quite possible that further research will uncjver 
other attributes but for now the list includes such variables as, an Integrative 
Orientation, Attitudes toward French-speaking people. Attitudes to^^ard learning 
French, Attitudes towarJ the Frt;^nch course and the teacher, feelings of ease in 
the French class, a r^r^^ng motivation snd desire to fearn French, a general Interest 
in foreign lang'jages, and a non-prejudiced orientation toward other peoples in 
general. Indices of this latter orientation are reflected in a lack of respectively > 
ethnocentrism, authoritarianism and machiavel^ ianism. 

Summarizing all of the findings it seems possible now to define mor@ 
precisely the nature of an integrative motive and to describe some of its antece- 
dents in the child rearing practices of the home and the supports It obtains in 
the school. An integrative motive reflectr a strong motive to learn the language 
of another cultural group because of a desire to '^ommunicate with members of that 
community. Implicit in this definition is positive affect toward that community* 
The focus, however. Is on wanting to communicate directly with valued members of 
the second language community. In the extreme case. It might be suggested that 

25 1; 
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Che Individual wants actually Co become a member of ChaC- group, buC such an 

T 

orientation does not appear meaningful for adolescents learning a second language* 
It has» however, been revealed among so^e^^dult students of a second language, 
and has often been relared to feelings of anomie^ or dissatisfaction with one^s 
own culture (see LMnbert^ 1956; 1963; 1967) » it is probably because our research 
has been concerned with adolescents, that anomie is not a component of the inte- 
grative motive in the studies described here* 

For adolescents in' the North American culture, it seems reasonable that 
the integrative motive develops out of an accepting attitude toward outgroups 
fostered in the early home environment* This hypothesis is supported by findings 
that students^ attitudes toward outgroups and general ethnocentric/authoritarian 
predispositions are highly related to similar reactions of their parents (Gardner 
and Santos, 1970; Gardner, Tavlor and Feenstra, 1970)» Children with such 
acc pting attitudes will be more likely to become interested In the other language 
community than children lacking this approach* These general attitudes^ more- 
over, will orient them to express an interest in learning t^reign .languages and 
will make them mere receptive to the environment of the foreign la^^guage classroom* 
They will appreciate and enjoy the new sounds and ways of expressing ide^s which 
they experience In the initial states of learning a second language* Furthermore, 
they will be more able to identify with the second-language teacher and develop 
strong emotional ties with her (or him, as the caSe may be)* 

The model proposed here, therefore, is that a total attitude toward the 
language class, the teacher and tihe language learning process will develop 
initially from a non-prcjudtced at'ltude developed early in the home* One is 
reminded here, therefore, of both tho active and passive roles that pa^-ents and 
other models might pLiy* 
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. Attention should be directed at this pnltit to the important rOle that 
the language teather can play- There is obviously a" continuum of attitudes among 
students .in the classroom. If the language teacher is a rewarding individual 
who can promote identification, it is possible that even for those students who 
do not have a strong accepting attitude si^ch a teacher can serve to foster a 
greater acceptance o^ the language and the other group* For many students, this 
teacher might be the first represeatative of the ether jjroup with whomJ^hey have 
had direct contact* (it might be parenthetically noted here that the taacher 
need not necessarily be a member of the other language group* Her s*^l Mi th the 
language can serve the purpose of identifying her. in the students' eyes, with 
the group,) This first emotional contact with the. language is potentially §o 
important, however, that the role of the teacher cannot be stressed too much* 

This interpretation of the integrative motive suggests. Tnany hypotheses* 
One hypothesis is that intetratively motdvaced students do, in fact, perceive 
tha language learning situation as a rewarding one* To oversimplify slightly, 

the sc:jnda etc, of the language will taste good to them* .It might be predicted 

' ' ! 

therefore that they will obtain greater satisfaction from the French classes, an*^ 
wilL as a consequence evidence more participa'--on "(when compared with their normal 
classroom performance) than students lacking this motivation* Ali:ho{jgh we have 
not yet conducted such a study, it would be expected that participation in the 
French class, and affective reactions in the class would ccrrelate substantially 
with the various components of th6 integrative motive* In tba initial period of 
second-language learning among young adolescents, it might even be predicted 
that the assumed antecedents of the integrative motive (non-ethnocentrism^ etc.) 
would show higher correlations with participation and in is only later on thajt^. 
the other characteristics would begin to relate appreciably to participation* 
Clearly, studies exploring these relationships would have important theoretical' 
as well -as practical implications. 
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Another hypothesis which develops from this in^'^rpretation is that the 
characteristics of the integrative motive should be highly predictive of whether 
atudents continue to study the language ^en given the opportun^y to withdraw 
.from the program* We saw in Chapter 4 that at all grade levels an integrative motive 
was consistently related to a stated intention to continue in the program* One 
might ask however whether similar results would be obtained in a study which 
looked at the actual behaviour of continuing in, or withdrawing from the program. 
This study ve have conducted, though numerous replications are called for* 
Nonetheless the results presented in Chapter 5 support this prediction vety 
clearly: Integratively motivated students remain in the program^ those lacking 
this motivation withdraw* In chapter 5 it was demonstrated that the motivational 
attributes were consistently better predictors of who would rentain in the program 
than were :he indices of language aptitude* It Is clear, therefore, that to maintain 
students in the program, attention should be directed to the attitudinal/motiva- 
tional compon^ts. Streaming students on the basis of language aptituce might 
permit teachers to modify the programs to take into account the students strengths 
and weaknesses^ but unle^ss emphasis is placed on the attitudinal/motivational 
component students viii still tend to withdraw (c*f,, Bartley, 1969, 1970),, 
And it is only when students remain in the prograui that teachers will have the 
opportunity attempt to develv-*p second language competence in them, 

Tlie concept of motivation then is a critical one in attempting to under- 
stand or explain the acquisition of a .;econd language, Wlicn discussing motivation^ 
however, it is not sufficient to spe,ik merely oi wanting to learn the second 
language* The cask oi acquiring a ^set^ond lan^^uaj^e is a tedious and tiiriC coasuminft 
one, and without some b^sis for thl^ motivation its tjffects will not ijc of* a long 
term nature The bulK of our ret'oar^^h has focused on the integrative motive 
Ijecause it appears ro bv* the more povrrfui determinant of aecon^i language 
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acquisition* liiese variables can be classified, however, not in temis of the 
assumed antecedent orientation but rather in terms of their major referrent* 
Such a classification is useful because it serves to emp^size the various 
dimensions which should b^ considered when delineating a model of motivation* 
Figure 2 sumnferizes the major dimensions which appear necessary in such a motiva- 
tional inodel, and indicates where the major attitudinal/motivatiotial tests fit 
in this classification. 



Insert Figure 2 About Here 

The first category refers to G roup Specific Attitudes > Under this 
category are variables which reflect attiti^des toward the group which speaks the 
language. Examples of such variable^ are Attitudes toward French Canadians, and 
Attitudes toward thi European French, , ^ . 

Category twc subsumes a number of Course Related Characteristics (that is, 
motivational and attitu nal attributes which bear directly or the student's 
response to the classroom situation)* Variables, wh^ch fall under tt^is category 
are Attitudes toward Learning French, Attitudes toward the, French Course, Attitudes 
toward the French teacher, and Parental Encourageiaent to learn French* The 
interpretation of the fir*;t three variables is relatively straightforward* The 
fourth? however, needs some explanation* It refers to the studeiit*s perception 
of the amount of encouragement he receiver from his parents to learn French* One 
study (Feenstra and Gardner, 19&8) demonstrated that such perceptions do not 
neceas^irily coi^icide with those of the parents. The additional variable, French 
Class anxiety is separated from the others in this category because although it 
also Indicates tne student^s response to the French clasa situation, it is not 
directly related i.o the other motivatiunal characteristics. It does, however. 
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add another dimension to <fux consideration of motivational properties, In that 
In the research presented here, it has demonstrated negative relations (hence 
the minus sign) with French achievement* That is, students who experience con- 
siderable anxiety in the French Class are not as proficient in French as are 
students who are relaxed in the French Class- It is noteworthy that although 
research has also considered other indices of anxiety (such as for example. 
General Classroom Anxiety, and Audience Anxiety), It is only anxiety in the French 
Clas3 which relates directly to French achievement* That is, it is not simply 
the anxious student who has difficulty acquiring French, but rather the one who 
for one reason or anot*^r experie^xes the French class as an anxiety" provoking 
situation- 

The third category of variables is labelled Motivational Indices because 
th« variables reflect respectively the student*s goals in French language study, 
the amount rff effort >.e expends in trying to learn French, and his desire to 
learn French* 

The fourth category of variables Is Identified as Generalized Attitudes 
in that it s-jbt>u2?as a number of measures which are not directly associated with 
either the Frei.ch speaking community or the Course* A major variable In this 
category is interest in foreign languages, the interpretation of which is fairly 
straightforward* There are, furthermore, five other variables in this category 
which are of interest even though they are not always directly related to the 
other motivational aspects* Ethnocentrism refers to a generalized tendency to 
view one*s own group as superior and all other groups a^ inferior, while Author^- 
itarianlsm reflects a personality predisposition to prej^udlce* In the figure, 
each of these variables are preceded by negative signs to indicate that ©thno-- 
centrlsm and authoritarianism tend to be negatively related to achievement in 
French, or to the other motlvatlcaal variables, Anomie, refers to feelings of 
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dissatisfaction with one's role in society, Machiavellianism is an index of an 
individual's tendency to want to manipulate others, and Need Achievement is a 
measure of one's need to succeed In everything he does* These latter three 
variables have not consistently been associated with indices of French achievement, 
but where they have the relations have indicated that the anomic, non-Machiavellian 
and high need achievement student is the most successful* 

Figure 2 then serves as a convenient means of classifying the various 
attitudinal/motivational measures which have been investigated to date* Other 
measures might be suggested, but it seems reasonable that this classification at 
least will permit investigators to more accurately conceptualize the types of 
variables which might'be considered* It should be-^ei&phasized furtherruore that 
this classification is independent of the theoretical model proposed' here which ^ 
focuses on the concept of the integrative motive* . 

The three individual differ^iK:e variables, intelligence, language aptitude 
and motivation play important and decidedly different rples in the acquisition 
of a second language and as indicated In Figure 1 these roles interact with the 
Second Language Acquisition Contexts* In Figure 1, two contexts are indicated* 
One referred to as Formal Language Training refers to the classroom situation 
where students are specifically taught second language skills. The other, labelled 
Informal Language Experience, refers to those situations where second-language 
skills might be acquired in the absence of direct instruction. Instances of sach 
experiences would be speaking with members of the other culture, watching movies 
or television in the other language, listening to radio broadcasts in that 
language, or reading the other language, etc* Here, the opportunity exists to 
develop facility, but formal instruction \b absent* 

Intelligence and language aptitude are functionally independent (see 
Carroll, 1962; Gardner and Lambert, 1965), though both would appear to have their 
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greatest influence In the formal language training situation* Intelligence refers 

to a general class of abilities which account for individual differences in the 

ability to understand the nature of the task to be learned and/or the process to 

follow in learning the task (c»f», Carroll, 1963, p» 1061)* It seems obvious, 

therei^ore, that differences in Intelligence would reflect themselves In differences 

In school taught second-language skills because the more intelligent student 

would profit more from Instruction* Although differences In intelligence might 

play some role* in the acquisition of second language skills developed In informal 

language experiences, this role* would seem minimal since formal Instruction is 

not involved. Language aptitude, on the other hand refers to the ability to 

learn languages, ^nd is typically assessed In terms of phe students* verbal 

abilities- There have been developed a number of indicfes of language aptitude, 

but perhaps the most predict We is the Modern Language Aptitude 'Test developed by 

Carroll and Sapon (1959)* This test was the result of considerable research by 

B» Carroll and his associates (1958; 1962; 1963) which suggested that language 

aptitude was comprised of at least four identifiable abilities (Carroll, 1963, 

p* 1088)* These have been described as: 

ta) Phonetic Coding * The ability to code auditory phonetic material in such a 
way that this material can be recognized, identified, and remembered over 
something longer than a few seconds* 

(b) Grammatical Sensitivity . The ability to recognize the grammatical functions 
of words in sentence contexts. 

(c) Rote Memory * The ability to learn a large number of associations in a 
relatively short time- 

(d) Inductive Language Learning Ability * The ability to Infer linguistic forms, 
rales, and patterns from new linguistic content itself w'th a minimum of 
sup^'^vision or guidance. 

Examination of these abilities would suggest that they would play their 

greatest role in the formal situation because they would permit transfer from 

ERIC 26S 
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the new language to these abilities* Their Importance would not seem so greats 
however, in the Informal situation, If It Is assumed that such experiences serve 
largely to reinforce behaviour patterns already developed* To the extent tjiat 
some new skills were acquired differences In language aptitude would be expected 
to have a greater effect* 

For these reasons solid lines are shown In Figure 1 joining language 
aptitude and Intelligence to the area of Formal Language training, while broken 
lines join them to the Informal Language Experiences* The broken lines are 
meant to suggest that^ their influence would not be great* 

Motivation Is shown to be linked to both language acquisition contexts 
because It would appear Important In both* The^motlvatlonal properties, particu- 
larly the characteristics of the Integrative motive, would seem to play an ^ 

Important role In Formal Language Training because they serve to kfe<*p the student 

'I 

in the program. Influence his perceptions of the training situation and undoubtedly 
serve as the basis of many reinforcements which might be obtained in the class* 
room situation* They, moreover, would play an equally Important role in determining 

the frequency with which the student would become Involved in Informal Language 

f 

Experiences, and his reactions to them* Since such experiences are largely 
voluntarily entered into, the attltudinal reactions to the language group, and 
the language, and the actual orientation, toward language study would probably play 
an important role* In fact> if it is assumed that many of the true communlcatlonal 
skills are really developed in such situations, the model presented here would 
predict that the motivational properties would show their greatest relations with 
communlcatlonal skills* This, of course. Is the most consistent flndlngl 

Clearly, second-language competence develops in the two language acquisi- 
tion contexts, but it seems reasonable to hypothesize that different skills would 
be developed In the two contexts* Typically, the formal classroom situation 
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focuses Instruction on such structural aspects as vocabulary, and grammar* Some 
Attention Is given to speaking and listening skills, but generally these are not 
stressed that much simply because of the restraints Imposed by class time and 
class size* To the extent that certain second language skills are emphasized In 
the classroom situation relative to others, It seems reasonable to predict tha;t 
Individual differences In these skills will be related to differences in intelll- 
gence, language aptitude, and motivation, since all three , variables have an 

K 

Influence In the formal situation* The Important consideration In this respect 
Is that the se'iond -language skills Involved are taught In the classroom* As 
previously noted by Rivers (1968) and Smythe, Stennett, and Peenstra (l972) 
students do lndee<! perform *be3t on those skills stressed within a particular 
program* 

Other skills might receive their greater develppment In Informal . language 
experience situations* This Is not meant to imply that, for exaniple, such 
speak'^.ng skills as fluency, pronunciation accuracy, or accent are not developed 
In the classroom* It se&ms more reasonable that most students will develop a 
more or less uniform ievel of competence as a result of their classr&om experiences 
(the level would, of course, be Influenced by the number of opportunities In the 
classroom to practice the language). Maximum differences between students would, 
however, be produced by the number of opportunities to use the language in 
Informal situations. That Is, in the present example, the speaking skills might 
be expected to be strengthened In interaction with members of the other community* 
It seems reasonable, however, thac Integratlvely motivated students would be more 
likely to seek out such experiences, and that as a result, difference:; in such 
motivational attributes would be related to differences in second -language skills 
developed in this context. 

2{y: 
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There Is nothing magical In che relationships predicted* The assumption 
Is made simply that some second language skills are developed largely as a result 
of formal instruction (especially In the type of situation studied in the research 
described here) » Because of this, It Is to be expected that thor^e individuals 
vho have^ttjd requisite Intellectual capacity, who have the neces^sary verbal 
abilities, and vho at the same time are strongly motivated to learn the second 
language should achieve a relatively high level of achievement* Assuming that 
there are other motivational varlbles operating In a school situation over and 
above integrative motivational properties, as for example a need for aoMevement 
or a general studentship drive. It would je^xpected that intelligence and 
language aptitude would be better predictors of achievement In these school taught 
language skills than would characterlstics^r^jf the integrative motive, even though 
such characteristics would enter into prediction* 

On the other hand, characteristics of the integrative motive would be 
expected to be better predictors of those second language skills developed through 
informal language experiences^ Intelligence and language aptlttj|4e would 
undoubtedly have some predictive capacity, but since such skills develop more 
from the opportunity for practice rather than speclflc^ training, those factors 
which orient the Individual to voluntarily s<^ak out these opportunities (l^e*^ 
the attltudlnal concomitants of the Integrative mdtlvs) would be expected to play 
the greater role* 

* 

* The model outlined hefe Is not a comprehensive theo'ty* It represents a 
first approximation obtained from an attempt to Integrate all of the findings 
obtained to date with respect to the relationship between French achievement and 
the three broad categories of Intelligence, language aptitude, and motivation* 
It' Involves too a number of assumptions and speculations* As such. It represents 
the Initial steps TOWARD A THEORY* The model, however, is potentially more 
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dynamic than the previous static medels that focus largely on the concept of 
language aptitude, and it places the second **language acquisition process in a 
large? j^ocial psychological context than has previously been considered* As a 
result we believe it haf; greater potential for theory building, and offers the 
possibility for developing exciting hypotheses that can be tested in subsequent 
research* "tfe believe further, moreover, that it has significant implications for 
th^ language teacher because it focuses on the needs and aspirations (the human 
qualities)^of the students who find themselves in the second*language acquisition 
process* tfe hope it represents therefore an important step forward! 
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Figure It Schematic Representation of the Theoretical Model 
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FACE SHEET USED WITH ATTITDDB QUESTIONNAIRES - 



Tou are being asked to complete this questionnaire as part of a 
larger project being conducted by the Language Study Group to investigate 
the learning of French in London, Your answers to any or all questions 
will be treated with the strictest confidence. Although we ask for your 
naae at the bottom of this sheet* ve do so only'because ve must be able to 
aasociatfe your answers to this questionnaire vith those of other question** 
naireo which you will be asked to answer, ^ It is important for you tb'knowj 
hcwever* that before the questionnaires are examined* your quesi;ionnaire 
will be numbered* the same nuiid]er will be put on the section .containing 
your tiam^ and then that section will be removed. By following a similar 
procedure with the other questionnaires we will be able to isatch the 
questionnaires through matching numbers and avoid having to associate your 
name directly with the questionnaire* 

For the results of this Purvey to be meaningful* it is iioportant that 
you be as accurate and as frank as possible in your answers* If you do not 
want to answer any particular item, or for thAt matter the entire question- 
naire* you do not have to. However* you should realize that 'the tteefulneds 
of your questionnaire will be lessened to the extent that you do not answer 
each item* Ue^ therefore* urge you to answer all items unless it is 
Important to you personally to omit certain ones. If you have difficulties 
or questions about any of the items* please raise your hand and someone will 
co^ to your assistance. 



THIS SECTION WIU BE REMOVED IMMEDUTELY AFTER THE QUESTIONNAIRE IS CODED 
PLEASE PRINT: 

Name ^ ^ < ' ^ Sex Female 

Last Name Firai Name, Middle Initial Male 

School Age ^ 
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INSrRUCTION S FOR HEMS USING THE LtKERT PROCEDURE ' 

* t 

. Following are a number ot statements with which some people agree 
and others disagree. There are no right or wrong answers since many people 
have different ppinions. We would -like you to indicate your opinion abou^t ^ 
.each statement by circling the alternative below it which best indicates the 
extent to which you disagree or agree with that statement. ■ 

Following is a sample item.. Circle the alternative below the statement ■ 
which best 'indicates your feeling. 

.. - \ 

1. Bobby Orr is the best player to have ever played in the National 
Hockey League. | 

Strongly Moderacely ■ Slightly Neutral Slightly Moderately Strongly 
Disagree Disagree Disagree . . Agrfee Agree Agree 

In answering this question^ you should have circled, one of the, above 
alternatives. Some people would circle Str6n|}y Disagree, others would circle 
Strdngly Agree, and still others would circle- one of the alternatives in ^ 
between. Which one you circled would iiidicate your own feelings based on " 
everything you know and have heard. Notfe*. there is no right or wrong 
answer. All that is important is that you indicate your personal feeling. 

For each of the items on th§ following pages » We want you to give your 
iaaaadiate reactions. Don't waste time thinking about each statement. 
Give your imniediate feeling after reading each statement. On the other ■ 
hand, please do not be careless as it is important that we obtain your 
true feelings. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD FRERCltv CANADIANS SCALE 



.ERIC 



* !• French Canadians add a distinctive flavor to the Canadian culture. 
2# The wore I get to know French Canadians, the more I like them, 

3* French Canadians have produced outstanding artists and vtriters, 

* 4# The more I get to know the French Canadians, the more I want to be 

fluent -in their language, 

* 5# The French-Canadian heritage is an important part of our Canadian identity, 

* 6# French Canadians have preserved much of the beauty of the old Cahadian 

folkways* . ^ \ 

**7* -^-l would like to know mors French Canadians. 

* 8* The Pfench Canadian has every reason to be proud of his culture, 

* 9, If Canada should lose the French culture of Quebec, it would indeed'be 

a great loss, 

*10# French Canadians are a very sociable, warm-hearted and creativer people, 

11, English-Canadian children can learn much of value by associating with 
French-Canadian playmates, 

12# I would like to have a French-C|nadian pen pal* 

13« French Canadians are generous and hospitable to strangers* 

14# The French-Canadian people, by learning both languages, show a greater 
^ interest in Canada thrn do English Canadians, 

15# The French Canadians have maintained the importance of family life. 

16# French Canadians are more polite than their English-speaking counterparts, 

17, English Canadians can learn better ways of^cooking, se^ng food, and 
entertaining from French Canadians* ^ , 

is. Students should learn more French-Canadian history, 

19, English Canadians should be more concerned, about the problems of 
ftench Canadians* 

*20# English Canadian^ should make a greater effort to learn the French 
Language* 
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21. French Canadians really enjoy life* 

* 22» Sotoe of bur best citizens are of French-Canadian descent* 

*^23» Itost French Canadians are sp friendly and easy to get along with that 
Canada is fortiinate to have them* • \ 

24 » French-Canadian parents are very devoted to their children* 

25» French Canadians have every rl^t to protect their cultural Identity*^ 

26» Most French Canadians are active numbers of their community* 

^ 27. The religious beliefs of French Canadians are a positive fprce In this 
modern world* . . 

28» French Canadians are very sincere In their actions* 

29, French Canadians ^servc more consideration from the rest of Canada* 

30* French Canadians take pride In themselves and th^ir cultures* 
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FRENCH CUSS ANXIETY SCALE 



1. I am enfcarrassed to say French words oirt^^ud, 

2* I think niy voice sounds funny saying French words. 

* 3» I am afraid the other students will laugh at ^me when I speak ?rench» ^ 

* 4» It enfcarrasses me to volunteer answers in our French class* 

I 

5» I would rather wxite answers in my French class than say them. out loud- 

6» I am worried about other students criticizing me when I sp3ak Fre^ncht 

* 7, I g^t nervous and confused when I am speaking In my French class f 

* 8,- I never feel qu^.te sure of myself vrhen I am speaking In our French* 

class * t 

9» I , try to avoid speaking in French class as much r.s possible* 

*10» I always feel that the 6ther students speak French better than I do» 

11* It always upsets me when the teacher points out Tsy loistakes in 
French class* 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD LEtUmiNG FRENCH SCALE 



1, I -think X-^at learning French Is Jull. 

2, When I leave school I shall give up the stu4y of^French entirely 
because I am not Interested in it, 

3, Learning French is really great, 

4, Living in Ontario, I see no use "for French^ 

5, Learning French is a waste of time, 

6, I plan to learn as much French as possible, 

'7; French is an important part of the ^chool programme, 

3, I think we should spend more titne in school learning French, 

V V 

9, I love learning French, 

10- Most Qf the titDe I find the French lesson ^ bore, ^ 

11, I really enjoy learning French, 

12, I would rather spend'mjr time on subjects other than French, 

13, I tiete French, 

14, I think it is important to learn to speak and read French, 
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GENERAL CLASSROOM iWXIETY SCALE 



* 1» i^Mtforry that I lalght forget iijs^lines when I recite poems in front of 

* - \ 

2» I do not like acting in plsys Because I'm srfraid people will Ikugh' 

I feel embarrassed when I am asked to sing in front of ^others* 
4» Ify knees shake when I recite^^n class* 

5» I worry that I will make a mistake wheir I give a report in front of 
the class* « . 

6* Sometimes W voice shakes when I recite in class* 

jam very nervous if the whole class watches me while I am m^ing 
, something* . , . ' - 

* 8, I always feel a bit nervous when I have to speak 1*1 class* 

* 9* I do not like reciting^ in class because I'ml^t make a mistake and 

others would daugh at me* 

* 10* I am too nervous to volunteer an answer in class* 
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' "1 

ETHMOCENTRISM SCALE 

\ ^ . ■ ' 

1, The worst d^ger to real Canadianism during the last fifty years has 
come from^ foreign ideas and agitators, ' ^ 

Certain people who refyjse to salute the flag should be forced to 
^* ' conform to sucH a patriotic action, or else be iiaprisontd ,|j 

3, ^Foreigners arf* all ri^t in their place^ buV they carry it too far when 
they get too familiar with us* 

^, Canada jnay not be perfect, but the Canadian way has brought us about ^ 
as close as human beings can get to a perfect society, 

5* It is only natural and right for each person to think that his family 
is better than any other, 

6, Play faiT with your own friends and let the other fciiis look out £<Jr 
themselves , * 

I h 

7, It would-be better if teachers would be loore strict, 

8, Hx^t makes right; the*strcng win out in the end. 

9, There is only one right way to do anything, ^ . 

10, People who do not believe that we have the best kind of government in 
thfe world should be made to leave the country, ^ ^ 

11, If everything would change, this world wduld be much^ better, - 

12, Only people who are like tttyself have a right to be happy, 

13^ Teachers should tell children what to do and not try to 'find out whajt 
the children want, * » - . 

14, We should not send any of our food to foreign countries^ but should 
think of Canada first, - * * , ^ 

15, If a person does not watch out somebody will make a fool out of him, 

V ■ 



/ ■ ■ ' . r 

' ■ . ■ ATTITUDES TOWARD EUROPEAN FRENCH PEOPLE SCAI-E 

1* The European French have always contributed a great deal in the ar^as 
of art and* literature, ^- * ' 

^ 2,. Fandly life is- very important- to the European French, 

3, . We European FrencH are noted for thfelr excellent preparation of foods 

and beverages, 

4, llie European French &re a very intelligent people. 

* 5i I have always adtnired the European French people, 
6, I would like to ineet more Europe^ Frertch people, 

* 7, Fjr the most part, the European French are slnc/re and hones^, 

* 8. The European French are very friendly and hospitable, 

* 9, The more I learn about the European French, the more I like them, 

10, - European French people can Ue depended upon co do a good job in anything 

they attempt. 

11, The European French have produced many outstanding world figures, 

12, The "European French way of life appears Interesting and exciting, ( 

13, The jEuropean French take much pride the^se^ves and their customs, 
*l4. The European French are considerate of the feelings , of others, 

15, The, European French deserve much ^respect from the rest of the world, 

16, The Eu^ope^n French are generally well educated, 

17, Canadian/children can learn much of value by associating with 
Europe^n^French' playmates, ^ 

18, The more I learn about the European French, the more I want to be , 
able to speak the French language, j 

19( The European French get along well with other people, 

20, We should learn mora In school about the European French and their way 
of iife,^ 

* * 

21, ,^t would be interesting to visit France, ' ' ^ 



\ 
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^^22, The European French are cru^twopthy and dependable, * 

23, The European French understand the problems of others, 
^24, J I have a favourable attitude towards the European French, 

25, , The European French enjoy life to its fullest, 

26, The European French have every right to be proud of 'their culture, 

*27, The European French are a very kind and generous people* 

2o. The European French should be praised fi)r their great achievements ln„ 
science . , 

*29. The Eutopean French are cheerful , agreeable and good huinored. 

'*30. I would like to get to know the European French pec^ple better. 

•7 ■ . 
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NEED ACHIEV EKENT SCALE , X 



, ' : ^ 

Positively ftorded Items , / 
' r ■ ■ ^ • 

*1, ' Even when peo^le'do not what I do, I try to^o things at a level of 
perfection, 

*2, I hate to do a job half-heartedly, 

*3, If I^had to make a choice, I" Would prefer to do a job that was very 
hard for nie, rather than one that 'W as very'easy, 

*"4, I enjoy haYd work, 

5, People should be more Involved with their work*,* ^ 

6, Even when I ha^ just finished an e^foe^lent piece, of work, I feel that' 
I must do something even better, ' -s , 

7, I cannot respect ppJ|>le who can be satisfied with being less than the 
best," t X ^ ■ / ' ■ ' - 



^ y ■ ■ 

Negatively Worded Items , 

^* d. The many extra hoUrs of w< needed to do a job perfectly are simply 
' not worth,- the effort, ^ ' * 

* 9, I am sure people seldom think of me as a*' hard work^, 

*10, I don't stick to ^als .which pro^je hard to reach, 

*11, I seldom set standards ^ich are' difficult for me to attain, 

*12, I am not really very certain what I want to dp or how to go abcSut . 
doing it*, - ' ' ' 

*13, In xsf work I seldom do more than is ijecessary^ 

14, People rarely say I let my school work interfere with the other aspects 
of my life, 

/ . 
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AUTHORITARIANISM SCALE 



* 1,* Obedience an*d respect for authority are the most iroport^t virtues 
children should learn. 



* 2, What youth needs iuost is strict discipline, rugged determination, and 

the tfill tp work and fight for farail and country,^ 

, 

3,1 Nowadays when so many different kinds of*people inove around and mix 
. together so inuch, a person has to protect himself ^especiiilly carefully 
Against catching an infection or disease frocx^hem, 

4, What this country needs moat, more than l^s and political programs, is 
^ a few courageous, tireless, devoted leaders' in whom the people can 

put their faith. . ■ 

^ 5, No weakness or difficulty can hold us back if ve have* enough willpower, 

6, 'Human nature b^ing what it is, there will always be war" and conflict, 

^ ; ■ ■ . ' 

* 7, A person who^has bad manners^ habits, and breeding can hardly expect to 

, get along with decent people, 

* * 8,, People can be divided into two distinct classes: the weak and the strong, 

^ 9, There is h^rdlV anything lower tt^an a person who does not feel a great 
love, gratitude, and respect* for his 'parents, . 

^10. The tnie Canadian way of life is disappearing so fast 'that force may be 
tpecessary to preserve if, ' , ^ 

*11, Nowadays^more and more people are prying into matters that should remain 
personal and private, 

*12, If people would talk less and work nwre, everybody would be better off, 

- . • ' { ' 
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' . ' ' mTEREST -IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES SCALE 

* — — J 

* 1, I Would study a foreign l^guage *ln school even if it were not required, 

* 2* I enjoy meeting and listening to people who speak other languages. 

3, I would enjoy going to see foreign films in the original language. ' 

* 4, X often wish X could read newspapers and magazines in another language, 

* 5, I want to 'read the literature of a foreign language in the or^jginsil, 

* 6, I wish X could speak another language perfectly, 

* 7, Xf I planned to stay in another country, I would make a gr^at effort to 

learn the language eyen tfiou^ I could get along* in English, 

* .8* Even though ' Canada is relatively far from countries speaking other , 

languages; it is important for Canadians to learn foreign languages* 

* 9, . Xf I were visiting a foreign country I would like to be able to speak 

the language of the people. , « ^ ■ 

■*10. Studying a foreign language is an enjoyable experience, 

r 

*11? X would really like to learn a lot of foreign languages. 
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MACHIAVELLIAN SCALE 



* 1, ^Never tell anyone the real reason you are doing something unless it 

' is useful to do so. 

* 2, Most people are basically goo<^ and kind. + ^ 

3, Since most people don't know what they want> it is only right that 

ambitious people talk thecrinto doing things, 

* 

* A, When you ask someone to do something, it is best to give the" real 

reason? rather than ones that might seem more iii5)ortant, +' 

* 5, It^ is wise to flatter important people, V 

* 6, there is no excuse for lying to someone, + ' 

7, . Generally speaking inen won*t work hard unless ^they are forced to do so 

* 8, Anyone who completely trusts anyone else is asking' for trouble, 

* 9, To help oneself is good; to help others even better, + 

*10, Honesty is the best policy in all cases, + 

11, The best way to get along with people is to tell them things that will 
make them happy ' ' 

*12, Sometimes you have to cheat a little to get what you want,* 

13, Most people cannot be easily fooled, + " ^ 

*iA, Sometimes you have to hurt other people to get what you want, 

15, You should do. something only whefti you are sure it is right, + 



f ^ 

+ Worded oppositely to Machiavellianism 
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PAREHTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 
* 

* 1, My parents really- encourage me to study French, , 

*■ 

* 2, My parents have stressed the importance French will have for ine when I 

leave sc^jool , 

* 3, ^ parents encourage me to prltticc my French as much as possible t 
At^ Whenevefi^ I have hoinework in French, my parents ntake sure I do it, 
5, My par^ftts feel that I should continue studying French all through school t 

* 6, My parents feel that I should really try to learn French, 
*^7, My parents feel that because we live in Canada, I should learn French, 

* 8, My parents think I should devote more time to my French studies, 

* 9, My parents urge me to seek help from my teacher if I am having problems ^ 
with my'French, 

10, My parents feel that French should be a compulsory subject throug^iout 
public school and higb school, 

*11, My parents show considerable interest in anything to do with my French 
courses. 

*12, My parents try to help me with my Frencht 
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ANOMIE SCALE 



* 1, In C^ada today, public officials aren*t really very Interested In 

the problems of the average man, 

* 2, In spite of what some people say, the lot of the average man la 

getting wotse, not better, 

* 3, These days a person doesn't really know whom he can count on, 

* A* The state of the world being what it is, it is very difficult for 

the student to plan for his career, 

* 5» It is hardly fair to bring children Into the world with the way 

things look for the future, 

* 6, -Having lived this long In an English-speaking cotrammity, IM be 

hai>pier moving to a place where other languages^ are spoketf, 

* 7, In Ontario, it's whom you know, not what you ^now, that makes- for 

suc^cess . 

* 8. Compared to communities where other languages are spoken. It is 

harder to form close relationships in En sllsh-s peaking communities, 

* 9. I*m pretty sure there are, more opportunities for success outside of 

Ontario,' 

*10, A petson cannot expect to find life, rewarding and interesting In a 
community wh<; re only one laa^age is spoken, ' 
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V. 



R ATpJG S OF INSTRUMENTAL ORIENTATION SCALE 



^» Studying^ French can be iWortant for me only became I'll need it 
for, ay future career* \ * 

*2» Studying French can be important for me becuase I think it will someday 
be useful^in gettlng^a good job* 

*3» Studying Frendi cart be Important for me because it will make me a more 
'knowledgeable -person* ^ / ' 

4* Studying ^Firench can be Important for me because i-t will make me appear 
iDore cultured* ^ 

5» Studyirig French can be important for me because I feel that no one is 
really educated unless'' he is fluent in the French language* 

*6» Studying French can be important for me because other people will 
respect me more if I have a knowledge of a foreign language - 

7» Studying French can be important for me because Ineed it in order 
to fii\ish high school, \ 

8* Studying French can be important ^or me because it will help me if I 
should ever travel, 

I 
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Ratings integrative orientation scale 



*1» Studying French can be Important for me because It will allow me to 
be more at ease with fellow Canadians i^o speak French* 

2» Studying French can be iitspoftant for me because it will help me to 
understand French CanadiafJsaml their way of life* 

3» Studying French can be important for me because it will help me to 
appreciate the problems that French people have in a predominantly - 
English-speaking country* 

A» Studying French can be important for me because It will enable me^to 
gain good friends more easily among French-speaking Canadians* 

5* Studying French can be important for me because l^t will enable me to 
think and behave like French Canadians* 

*6» Studying French can be important for me because I will be able to 
participate more freely in the activities of other cultural groups* 

*7* Studying French can be important for me because it will allow me to 
meet and converse with more and varied people* 

*8* Studying French can be important for me because it will enable me to 
hetter understand and appreciate French Canadian art and literature* 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR MOTIVATIOHAL INTENSITY 
AND DESIRE TO LEARN FRENCH SCALES 

1 E 

^/ 

Please answer each of the following Items by circling the letter of the 
alternative whic' appears to be most applicable to you* We should like^to re- 
mind you that no individual teacher will have access to the questionnaires or 
' , *^ 

any other information which associates your responses to this questionnaire 

L 

with your name* We would urge you to be as accurate as possible since the 
success of this investigation depends upon it» 
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1 

MOTIVATIONAL INTENSITY SCALE - t 



1» pn the average, I spend che following ainount of t line doing hoiawork in 
French; 

(a) les| than 1 hour a week, 

(b) between one and two hours a week* 

(c) wore than two hours a week, 

2, If a French course were offered at school during the summer, I would; 

(a) definitely enroll to further knowledge in French » 

(b) not take it under any circumstances, 

icy- only enroll in it if I were falling French, ' 

(d) none of these (explain) , 

*3, Considering how I study French, I can honestly' say that I: 

(a) will pass on the basis of sheer luck or intelligence, because I do 
very little work, 

(b) really try to learn French, 

(c) do just enough work to get along, 

*4» If my teacher wanted someone to do an extra French assignment, I would; 

(a) definitely not volunteer, * — 

(b) only do it If the teacher asked me directly, ' 

(c) definitely volunteer^ ' 

*5, When I hear a French song on the radio, I; 

(a) change the station. ^ . 

(b) listen to the music, paying attention only to the easy words, 

(c) listen carefully and txj to understand all the words, 

*6, When it comes to French homework, I; 

(a) just skim over it, 

(b) put some effort into it, but not as much as I could. 

(c) work very carefully, making sure I understand everything. 

7, When I see directions written in French, I: 

(a) read them carefully and try to understand, 

(bV look for the English translation, 

(c) read them over, but give up if it gets difficult. 
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8, Compared to the other courses I take In school, I; 

(a) do less work In FreP'^h than any other course* 

(b) work harder In French than any other course, - 

(c) do about as much work in French as 1 do In any o£her course, 

* 9, If Ftench were not taught In school, I would: 

(a) not bother learning French at all, 

(b) try to obtain lessons in French sotitewhere else, 

(c) , pick up French in everyday situations (i,e, , read French books and 

newspapers, try to speak it whenever possible, etc,,,) 

(d) none of these (explain) . . 

10, After I fi^^ish high school, I will probably : 

(a) try to use my French as much as possible* 

(b) make no attempt to remember the French I h3v§ learned. . 

(c) continue to improve my French (e,g.f daily practice, ni^t school, etc) 

, 

11, If it were possible to spend part of the summer with a French-speaking 
family , I would ; 

(a) definitely go, i ' 

(b) not go under any circumstances* 

(c) only go if I had to, 

12, Compared to the other stud^^ in my French class, I think I; 

\ (a) do less studying than most of them, - 

(b) study about as much as most of ' them, 

(c) study more than most of them, 

*13, When I have a problem understanding something we ar& learning In French 
class, I: 

(a) just forget about it, 

(b) immediately ask the teacher for help* 

(c) only seek help just before the exam, 

*14, I actively think about what I have learned in my French "classes ; 

(a) hardly sver. 

(b) once in awhile, 

(c) very frequently, , 

*15, After 1 get my French assignments back, I: 

(a) just throw them in my desk and forget them, 
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(b) always rewrite them» correcting jsy mistakes, 

(c') look them over> but don^t bother correcting mistakes, ^ 

^16, When I am in French class^ I: 

(a) never say anything, ^ 

(b) answer only the*easler <^estlDtis, 

(c) volunteer answers' as much as possible, 

17, Outside of 5^hool I read French books and magazines: 

(a) never, 

(b) once ^ In awhile, * ^ ^ 

(c) quite often 



18,. I do my French homework with extra care: 



(a) only when the assignidents are to be handed InT 

(b) fairly regularly, but not always, 

(c) always even if it .takes several hours, 

*19, If there were a French T,V, station in London, I would; 

if 

(a) never watch it , 

(b) try to watch it often, ^ 

(c) turn it on occasionally. 
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DESIRE TO LEARM FRENCH SCALE 



X. 



1. After I have been studying French for a short time, I find that I:' 

(a) have a tendency to think about other things, 

(b) am interested enough tp get the assignments done, 

(c) become very In^eresteef In what I am studying, 

*2* If i't were up to me whether or not to take French, I; 

(a) don*t know whether I would take It or not,* 

(b) would definitely, take it* 

(c) would drop . " * ^ , ' 

*3, If there were French-speaking families In neighbojirhood , I would; 

(a) speak French with them as much as possible, 

(b) speak French with them, sometimes , 

(c) speak French with them only if I had^to, ^ 

(d) never speak French with them* 

4» When you have an asslgnment^o do iq French, do you;' 

^ (a) do It Immediately wiienjyou start your hontework, ■ 

(b) become completely bored, * 

(c) put It off until all your other homework Is completed, % 

(d) other (explain) . ' 



If I had the opporjtunity ::o speak Fr^nctj outside school, I would; 

(a) never speak It, 

(b) speak It occasionally, using English whenever possible, 

(c) speak French most of the time, using English only if really necessary, 

6, ^ If i had a choice, I would like to: ^ 

(a) attend a school where French is not taught* 

(b) go 'to a school where French Is taught as a subject, 

(c) go to a school where only French Is spoken", 

7, I believe French should be taught to, students ; 

(a) beginning in grade 1. , , 

(b) only in grades 7 ^and 8. 

(c) beginning in grade 9. 
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8, ]>uring French classes, I: 

•m 

(a) have a tendency to daydream about other things. 

(b) ' become completely bored, 

<c) become wholly absorbed in the subject matter, 
* 9, During French class, I would like: 

(a) to have only French spoken, 

(b) to have a coniination of French and English spoken, 

(c) to have as njuch English as possib^le spoken, 

*10, Compared to my other coursed, I like French: - 

(a) the most, - 

(b) least of all, 

(c) the same as all the others, 

*11, If I had tho opportunity to see a French play, I would: 

(a) definitely go, 

(b) gp only if I had nothing else to do, i 

(c) not go* ^ , , 

(d) none of these (explain) , . 



12, I believe French should: 

(a) be taught to all Grade 7 and 8 students*^ ' / 

(b) be taught only to those students who wish to study it, 

(c) not be taugfit to anyone, . ^ 

*13, I find studying French: - ' 

(a) very interesting, 

(b) no ttK>re interesting than most subjects, 
,(c) not interesting at all, 

* 14* If I had the opportunity and knew enough French, I would read French 
magazines and newspapers: 

(^) as often as I could, 
, (b) not very often, 

(c) never. 
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^ » I 

15 » When doing hoinfiwork in French^ I find that I: 

♦ ' . 
(^) become very *ifiterested in what I am ^oing» 
(b) do the work withbut'much Interest* 
i ^ (c) cannot keep my mind on what^ I am doing* 

*164 I^/there were a French Club in my scnoorj I wouid; 

oin. ' ' ' ' 

(b) be most interested in joining/ 

(c) attend meetings once in awhile. , 

17» If 'i'had the opportunity to change the way French is taugjit in our school, 
LwouJ4: , ' 

(a) increase the aiDOunt of training required for each student* 

(b) keep the amount of training as it is. ' ' ' 

(c) decrease the acH3Unt of training required for each student » 

- *18.* If the opportunity arose and I knew enougji French, I would watc^^ French 
T»V» programmes; 

(a) never* 

(b) , sometimes * ' > » 

(c) as often as possible* 
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OlttEKTATION INDEX 



I AM STUDYING FRENCH, BECAUSE: 

*(a) ' l think it vitll some ^ay 6e useful in getting a godd job* 

■ (b)* I think it wl41 help "me to better understand French people and * 
their way of life. ' I ' ^ ^ ' \ ^ 

(c) , It *will allow^roe to iiieet and conver^ with more an^ varied pe6pl 

(<J) ^ knoi^ledge of' two langiiages Tjdll make me a oetter educated 
person » ^ * * 



(e) Any other personal reason < 
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^ mSTRUCTIpNS FOS^E SEMANTIC DIFFEREtTCIAL '* 

The purpose of this p^^ of the questionnaire is to detenoine your 
Ideas snd impressions about a nuniber of things such as your French Course, 
French Canadians, European French, people and the like. We call these things, 
concepts* In answering this section, you will be asked to rate a nuiriber of 
p such concepts on a nuniber of scales* On the following pages, there is a 

concept given at the top of the page, snd belov that a group of scales* You 
, are to rate each' concept on^each of the scales in order* 

Here is how you are to use the scales* 

If the word at either end of the scale very strongly describes your 
ideas and impressions about the concept at the top of the page, you would 
place your ch^ck-mark ^s shown below: 

Fair _ X ' : : : : : : Unfair 

OR 

"^Falr ' ! : : : : X Unfair 

If the word at either end of the scale describes somewhat your ideas 
and impressions about the concept (but not strongly so) , you would place your 
^ check-mark as follows : 

} 

Good T X ; : : : : Bad > 

OR 

Good : : : : : X : Bad 

If the word at either end of the scale only slightly describes your 
ideas and impressions about the concept, you would place your check"inark as 
follows : 

* 

Hatd * i X : : : : Easy 



Hard :J : - : . _: _ X : : Easy 

If the word- at 3ither end of the scale doesn ^ t seem to be^ a^ all 
Tfet^ed to your ideas and impressions about the concept, you would place 
your dxfecir-mark as follows: 

Weak _j : : X ; ^ : : Strong 

* * f 

IMPORTAN T 

1, Place your check"mark in the middle of the spaces^ not the ed^es * 
* * 

Fast X : :X : : 

*■ Thi| Not This 
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2, Be sure you check every. scale. Do not skip any, 

* 

3* Nevor put more than one check^mark on a single scale*. 
Before beginning, do the following example, ^ 

Snalqe 

2endly 



fangerous 
fast 
"^useful 



unfrleadly 
safe 
slow 
tise^ess 



/ In this example, the concept was snake, and'you^hould have placed 
one check-mark on each of the four scales. Your answers may have been like 
the following: i . . 

Snake , 



friendly 
dangerous 
fast 
^ useful 



unfriendly 
safe ' , 
slow f 
useless^ 



In this example, snake is seen as sH^tly unfriendly , extremely ' 
dangerous, somewhat slow, and neither useful nor useless* aoiir" ratings ^nay' 
have been different depending upon what idea3 and ^mptessions you^iave of the 
concept* "snake*\ There-are no right or wrong answers. We want you to in- 
dicate your own ideas and impressionSt 



If you 4iave an^ questions^ please ask them now. 



In answering this part of the questionnaire, work quickly and don't 
stop to think ^out each scale. It is your immediate impressions In which we 
are Interested* 
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CA^iADIAN INDIANS 
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primitive 
artistic 
ple^ant 
^ bad 
likeable 
• lazy 
patient 
unreliable 
tblourful 
active 

unathletic 

* >4 

depend^'e 
' ^**dishonest 
,calm 
, trustworthy 
eiDOtional 
unfriendly 
loyal' 
talkative 
- stupid 
sensitive 
huc^^le 
inconsiderate 
religious 
polite 
, ambitious 
kind 
follower 
cheerless ; 
sincere 



This scale omitted in 
Validation Study, 



niodem 

inartistic 

unpleasant 

good * ^ 

unlikeable 

industrious 

impatient 

reliable 

colourless 

passive 

athletic 

undependable 

honest 

excitable 

untrustworthy 

unemotional 

friendly 

disloyal 

qui^t 

intelligent 
insensitive 
proud' 

considerate 
non-religious 
impolite 
unambitious 
cruel 
leader 
cheerful 
insincere 
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ENGLISH CANADIANS 



patient 
colourful 
^ ' 3tupld 
considerate 
undependable 
.proud 
anbltlotis 

* 

insensitive 
calm 
religious 
sincere 
unreliable 
honest 
pleasant 
pr'' itive 
uneitx>tional 
follower 
trustworthy 
bad 
. polite 
athletic 
cheerful 
unlikeable 
lazy 
unfriendly 
passive 
disloyal 
talkative 
artistic 
kind 



impatient 

colourless 

Intelligent 

inconsiderate 

dependable 

hiyiible ' 

unanbitious 

sensitive 

excitable 

non- religious 

insincere 

reliable 

dishonest 

unpleasant 

modem 

emotional ^ 

leader 

untrustworthy 
good 

icjpolite^ 

unathletic 

cheerless 

likeable 

industrious 

friendly 

active 

loyal 

quiet 

inartisitc , 
cruel 
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EUROPEAN FRENCH PEOPLE 
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kind 
undependable 
calm 
bad 
iDodem 
dishonest 
cheerful 
friendly 
colourless 
artistic' 
disloykl 
reliable, 
' patient 
emational 
passive 
insincere 
pleasant 
proud 
impolite 
likeable 
intelligent 
untrustworthy 
unanbitious 
religious 
3ensitive 
athletic 
quiet 
indus trious 
inconsiderate 
leader 



This scale omitted in 
Validation Study. < 

cruel 

dependable 

excitable 

good 

prittitiver 

honest 

cheerless 

unfriendly 

colourful 

inartistic 

loyal 

unreliable 

impatient 

unemotional 

active 

sincere 

unpleasant 

huiable 

polite 

unlikeable 

stupid ^ 

trustworthy 

anbitious 

non*- religious 

in^sensitive 

unathletic 



J talkative 
lazy 

considerate 
follower 
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♦FRENCH CANADIANS 



:n3 



lazy 
good 

non-re ligljous 
^ calm 
friendly 
follower 
unreliable 
considerate 
stupid 
emotional 
insincere 
proud 
cheerful 
un likeable 
anibitious 
i dependable 
polite 
itopatient 
untrustworthy 
prinlltive 
honest 
loyal 
insensitive 
pleasant 
colourle&s 
artistic 
. ^ active 
kind 
talkative 
unathletic 



4'- 



I 



industrious 
bad 

religious 
excitable' 
unfriendly 
leader 
reliable 
inconsiderat 
intelligent 
unemotional 
sincere 
humble 
cheerfess 
likeable 
unambitious 
undependable 
impolite 
patient 
trustworthy 
THodeSrn' 
dishonest 
disloyal 
sensitive 
unpleasant 
colourful 
inartistic 
passive 
cruel 
quiet 
athletic 



A - 3aA 



My EHGL'JSH COtfRSE 



negative 
iDeanlngless 
enjoyable, 
educational 
useless 

pleasant 

J* 

valuable 

noncon temporary 
* 

organized 
rewarding 
■ ^ bad 
backward 
satisfying 
necessary 
' easy 
unacceptable 
unimportant 
clear 
interesting 
uninformtive 

V 

dull 

nice 
painful 



positive 

meaningful 

unenjoyable 

non educational 

useful 

unpleasant 

worthless 

contemporary 

unorganized 

unrewarding 

good 

progressive * 

unsatis fying 

unnecessary 

difficult 

acceptable 

important 

confusing 

boring 

informative 

exciting 

awful 

pleasurable 



ERLC 
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Wf ENGLISH COURSE 



effortless 



ERIC 



satisfying 
complex 
rewarding 
Important 
easy 
colorlesa 
tedious 
unnecessary 
unenjoyable 
simple 
worth lesa 
appealing 
Intere&tlng 
pleasant 
dull 
awiul 
uaeleaa 
meaningful 
good 
abso tiding 
painful 
informative 
confusing 
educational 
unimaginative 
disorganized 
progresaive 
acceptable 
negative 



hard 



unsatisfying 

elementary 

unrewarding 

unimportant 

_ difficult 

colorful 

fascinating 

necessary 

enjoyable 

^ complicated 

valuable 

unappealing 

boring 

unpleasant 

exciting 

nice 

^ xjseful 

meanlngleaa 

_ bad ■ ' ' ^ 

monotonous 

pleaaurable 

unlnformatlve 

clear 

noneducatlonal 

Ixaaglnatlve 

organized 

backward 

unacceptable • 

poaltlve 
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MY FRENCH COURSE 



pleasant 
infomiative 
meaningful 
confusing 
useless \ 
exciting^ 
painful 
unorganzied 
valuable 
backward 

#^ 

•* 

contemporary 
difficult 
unrewarding 
nice 
educational 
lii teres ting 
bad 

acceptable 
unsatisfying 
enjoyable 
positive 
uniinportant 
necessary 



unpleasant 

un informative 

meaningless 

clear 

useful 

dull 

pleasurable- 
organized ^ 
worthless ^ 
progressive 
noncon temporary 
easy 

rewarding 
Swful 

noneducational 

boring 

good 

unacceptable 

satisfying 

unen joy able 

negative 

import^int 

unnecessary 
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ERIC 



colorful 

* pleasant 

positive 

bad 

simple 

useless 

fasclnatlhg 

accept al)le 

painful 

complex 

Interesting 

satisfying 

awful 

effortless 

absorbing 

unen joy able. 

educational 

confusing 

imaginative 

unrewarding 
* 

organized 
valuable 
meaningful 
easy 
dull 
backward 
Important 
unappealing 

Informative 
' necessary 
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colorless"* 
unpleasant 
negative 
good 

complicated 

useful 

tedious 

unacceptable 

pleasurable 

elementary 

boring 

unsatisfying 

nice 

hard 

iQonotonous 
enjoyable 
noneducatlona^ 
clear 

unimaginative 

rewarding' 

disorganized' 

Worthless 

meaningless 

difficult 

exciting 

progressive 

unimportant 

appealing 

unlnf ormative 
unnecessary 



A - 35a 



m FRENCH TEACHER 



considerate 
oon-rellgious 
quiet 
stupid 
esccitable 
unaiii>itiou3 
primitive 
•artistic 
Indus tr^us 
Tiuzzible ■ 
dependab le 
untrustworthy^ 



good \j_ 
honest 

follower 

itopolite 

unemotional ^ 

pleasant _ 

cheerful ^ 

colourless 

unfriendly 

patient 

reliable 

active _^ 

likeable 

insensitive 

cruel 

athletic 



ERLC 



3 J[ 8 sincere 
loyal 



inconsiderate 

religious 

talkative 

intelligent 

calm 

anjbitious 

modem 

inartistic 

lazy 

proud 

undependable 

trustworthy 

bad 

dishonest 

leader 

polite 

etDOtional 

unpleasant 

cheerless 

colourful 

friendly 

impatient 

un^liable * 

passive 

unlikeable 

sensitive 

kind 

unathletic 

insincere 

disloyal 



Mlf FRENCH TEACHER: ■ 



friendly 
organized 
dull 
unreliable 
bad 

. cheerless 
fascinatii^g 
inconsiderate 
intelligent 
suspicious 
unixoaginative 
patient 
pleasant 
uncreative 
industrious- 
efficient 
likeable 
colorful 
impolite 
competent 
sensitive 
sincere 
unappealing 
dependable 
absorbing 
unapproachable 
interesting 
opeaminded 
interested 
hindering 



■XT 



unfrien^ly"^ 

disorganized 

exciting 

reliable 

good 

cheerful 
tedious 
considerate 
stupid 
tr&ting 
imaginative , 
impatient 
unpleasant 
creative 
lazy * 
inefficient 
[ unlUceable ■ 

-r 

colorless 

polite ^ ^ 

incotDpetent ^ 

insensitive 

insincere 

appealing 

undependable 

Bionotonous 

approachable 

boring ^ - 

Opinionated 
^* disinterested 
_ " helping 
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B - 1 



•STDDENT'S HAME 



TRAfflFR RATIHG^nF STUDENTS' QI^M./AURAL SKILLS 



1 

poor 



'3 • * 
fair 



' 5 



^ood 



excellent 



alternatives appropriately. 
^3,. Graflimatlcal construction when speaking French ^ , 



poor 



3 . 
fair 



5 

good 



2^! French pronunclatloii 



1 ' 
poor 



3 

fair 



5 

good 



excellent 

V 

7 

excellent 



3. Use of French vocabulary when speaking 



1 . 
poor 



3 ' 
fair 



5 

good 



excellent 



4. Fluency of speech In French 



1 

poor 



3 

fair 



4 



5 . 
good . 



excellent 



^. use of full'sentences.rather than one word or phrase answers 



1 

poor 



3 

fair 



5 

good 



excellent 



ERIC 
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Willingness to participate In* French oral discussion 

T 

2 3 4 5 ' 6' 



1 

poor 



3 

fair 



5 

good 



excellent 



Basic underd tanking of spoken French 

1 ' 2 / 3 4 . 5 

poor / fair good 



7 T ■ * 
excellent 



Ability to make himself understood the.cla^s when he Is speaking French 



1 

poor 



3 

fair 



5- ' / '6 
good 



7 ^ ' 
excellent 



Please rattb the stiuient^s general French ability In the following j^kl^ls * 



Oral skills 

I 2 
poor 



3 

fair 



5 

good 



excellent 



Aural skills 

1 2 
poor 



3 

fair 



5 

good 



Appreciation of grammatical constructs 



1 

poor 



3 

fair 



5 

good 



excellent 



excellent 



Appropriate use of vocabulary 



a 

poor 



3 

fair 



5 

good 



excellent 



SELF RATING FORM \^ 



Indicate your answers db the following statements by putting, a check 
mark Tv^ in the approprirftar space* If you"feel,"f6r exainple, that you can 
write French '*a little'Vyoi\Would put a check above the words "a little" 
s^on the scale: 

I write French - ^ 

0 X_j ^ • : : _ - ; : 

not at ' a little fairly ^well fluently 

all ' .t/ ' 

( 

If he?J^rer»Vou feel you write French somewhere between *'a little" and 
**not at al3»*^4_S5ou would put a check in the space between those two words on 
the scale; , ^ 

I write French 



not at a little 


fairly well 


fluently 


1» I write French 

: : : 


* m 

* ' » 1 


• 
• 


not. at a little 
all 


fairly well 


fluently 

> 


2. I underst3t(5 French 
d 

• • ! 
i 


* • 

* • 


m 
m 


not at / a little 
aO ^ 


fairly well 


' f Idently , 



3. 1 read French 



ngt at a little fairly well fluently 

all ■ , ' 



4. 1 speak French 



' not at a Httle f aii^ly well fluently 

all % 
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GENERM. IMFORMATIOM SHEET 



1» (a) During the last 12 months have you had the opportunity to use French 
outside of the school situatipn? 

Yes No ■ 



(b) If yes, In what ways and where 



2* Please indicate all languag^ that ar^ spoken In your home; 

English ^ ' 

French _^ 

German I 

Italian. 

r 

.Spanish 

Others (please specify) 

3» Please indicate which language you speak well: 

French 

German 

Italian ^ 

' > Spanish 

Others (please specify) 
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APPENDIX C 



COirrENTS 



Correlation Matrix - 
Correlation Matrix - 
Correlation Matrix - 
Correlation Matrix - 
Correlation Matrix - 



Grade 7 " Initial Study 
Grade 8 - Initial Study 
Grade 9 - Initial Study 
Grade 10 Initial Study 
Grade 11- Initial Study 
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GRADE 7 OORKELATION tUTRIX 



f 


2 Z 


' 4^ 


5^ 




Z 


8. 


9_ 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 y 


18 


19 


20 


21 


2> 


23 


24 


25 


26 




-*08 *73 


.17 


-*16 


,72 


^20 




,66 


-*16 


.59 


.23 


.59 


,73 


.58 " 


^^65 


.21 ' 


.55 


.43 


.23 


.67 


,55 


.32 


.27 


.11 


.31 


2 


-*3l 


^62 




• .09 


-*?2 


J3 


-*27 


*29 


.01 


.24 


*,09 


.00 


-.35 t 


-.28 


,-.26* 


•.13 


-.02 


-.15 


-.20 


-.11 


•,23 


-.22 


-.15 


-.16 


3 , 




.12 


-*26 


.63 


>27 


.38 


.81 


'*29 


*57 


.09 


.68 


.67 


.81 


.85 


.27 


.51 


.44 


.20 


.78 


.67 


.38 


.37 


.25 


.31 


^ 






*11 


*16 


-*10 


.22 


.08 


*19 


.18 


.21 


.11 


.21 


.03 


.08 


.00 


.03 


.03 


-.24 


.14 


.23 


.04 


.10 


,08 


.03 


5 








-*12 


-.30 


*31 






-*14 


.56 


-.07 


-.10 


-.28 


-.34 


*.03 


-.14 


•.11 


.01 


-;27 


-.31 


-.22 


-.41 


•.2^ 


• .40 


6 










*19 


*^9 


*72 


• .06 


*S1 


,29 


.62 


.72 


.49 


.S2 


A9 


.58 


.56 


.27 


.52 


.45 


.20 


.12 


*0J 


.12 


7 












.04 


.35 




20 


•*17 


,15 


.13 


.29 


-.24 


.12 


.29 


.26 


.14 


.19 


,32 


.14 


.12 


.05 


.09 


8 














*43 


.01 


/iS 


.SS 


.48 


.40 


' .30 


.34 


.10 


.38 


.36 


.17 


.26 


.13 


.01 


-.03 


*.08 


-.10 


9 
















-*22 


,54 


.10 


.69 


,68 


.69 


.78 


.34 


.52 


.47 


.26 


,69 


.59 


.33 


,28 , 


,12 


.20 


3^0 


















-*24 


.32 


-.15 


-.15 


-.38 ' 


-.31 


-,09 


-.i6 


-.14 


-.24 


-,39 


-.42 


-.08 


-.29 


-.24 


-.19 


11 




















.21 


.68 


.69 


' .54 


.54 


.11 


.32 


.22 


.32 


.58 


.48 


.15 


.33 


.24 


.30 


12 






















.23 


.25 


-.01'. 


.04 


,-.02 


.09 


.11 


-.04 


.02 


-,07 


-.06 


-.22 


-.17 


-.31 


13 
























.75 


.54 


.61 


.05 


.44 


.39 


,28 


.63 


.49 


,27 


.15 


,12 


.22 


14 


























.59 


.64 


,23 


.46 


.41 


.26 


.65 


.55 


,32 


.17 


.12 


.22 


IS 




























.84 


.30 


M 


':34 


.36 


.71 




.30 


,42 


.25 


.21 


16 






























.35 


.58 


.50 


.25 


.80 


.72 


.-^ 


.38 


.26 


.28 


17 
































.12 


.14 


-.10 


.33 


.24 


.12 


.15 


-.01 


.14 


18 




































.39 


.5a 


' .62 


.20 


.15 


.17 


,16 


19 




































.31 


.48 


.52 


.20 


,04 


.09 


.06 


20 






































.28 


.16 


.05 


.15 


.12 


.07 


2: 








































.79 


.31 


.45 


.30 


.37 


22 










































.34 


*42 


.3> 


.33 


23 












































.38 


.47 


.36 


24 














































«66 


.57 


25 
















































.51 



26 
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GitAnE B - COItmATlON HATKIX 



Z 
* 2 
3 
t 

i 

8 
9 

10 
Ix 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
21 
23 
24 
25 
26 



-.17 



.70 .16 -.29 
.36 .52 .27 
.06 -.24 
.15 





i 


8^ 


9^ 


10 


11_ 


12 


1^ 




15^ 




17_ 






Ml 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26^ 


• 70 


.45 


.10 


. 77 


-. 3Z 


.63 


.02 


.03 


. 7U 


.60 


•61 


t 4 

.42 


.53 


. 39 


.16 


. 74 


. 51 


.43 


.25 


4A 

. 29 


.43 


^-.19 


.00 


-.06 


-.26 


.27 


-*.21 


.01 


-(20 


-.23 


-.27 


-.22 


-.19 


-.12 


A 4 

-.02 


.06 


-.15 


-.15*- 


-.17 


-.17 


-.19 


-.11 


. 34 


• 43 


.14 


. 73 


-. 3Z 


. 57 


.0 3 


.64 


.67 


. 77 


. 74 


. 30 


C 4 

. 32 


/ A 

.48 


1 A 

.14 


. 7/ 


CA 

. 30 


. 32 


• 32 


^1 
. 31 


.16 


.07 


-.09 


.13 


.07 


.06 




.12 


.01 


.08 


.07 


.12 


-.01 


.13 


.13 


.11 


• 13 


A 1 

.03 


.17 


.13 


n4 

.02 


1 4 

.12 


-. 34 


*.26 


.25 


-. 30 


.44 


"-.17 


.40 


—.03 


-.23 


*.19 


*• . 2 J 


**. 1'/ 


— .19 


-.07 


4 1 

— . 2 J 


-.26 


-. 38 


".16 


— .U 8 


— . 


1 1 




.41 


.13 


. 73 


-.36 


. 33 


.07 


. 39 


. 73 


.48 


. 38 


.19 


.65 


.63 


.16 


.63 


. 3> 


. 37 


4 C 

.23 


.10 


.*o 






.12 


.48 


-. 39 


.41 


-.13 


.40 


.48. 


.48 


. 43 


4 1 

.23 


1 A 

. 30 


4A 

.29 


.20 


.46 


. 3U 


.22 


.18 


A A 

.09 


.26 








.23 


.00 


.04 


. 32 


• 17 


.15 


.16 


.07 


-.08 


.02 


.04 


.19 


.16 


.05 


.10 


*.08 


-.06 


.00 










-. 37 


' .06 


.06 


. 70 


.83 


.62 


.69 


4 C 

.23 


. 33 


.61 


AA 
.09 


.76 


. 53 


. 50 


1 A 

. IB 


4A 

. 20 


1 1 












-.24 


.28 


*.l3 


-. 33 


*.26 


—.23 


^_ 4 4 

^.22 


^. 2 J 


**.ll 


1 4 

-.12 


4^ 


-. 3S 


".27 


4 1 

-.2 3 


11 

**. 13 


le 

— . j3 














.05 


.69 


.67 


. 51 


. 38 


4 1 

.21 


• 42 


. 37 


1 A 

.18 


. 57 


.36 


. 37 


• 23 


.08 


. 37 
















.15 


*.01 


*.03 


-.06 


"-.11 


A r 

.04 


.21 


-.09 


.05 


.02 


.06 


--.04 


A^ 

.00 


-.13 


















.78 


.60 


•64 


.08 


. .46 


.47 


.12 


• 66 


.39 


.35 


.26 


.22 


. 35 




















•64 


. 75 


.29 


^ .52 


.56 


.23 


. 75 


^51 


• 50 


.29 


4 t 

• 24 


.43 






















.81 


.38 


• 45 


.41 


.20 


.72 


.50 


.40 


.33 


.27 


.16 
























.39 


.39 


.39 


• 16 


• 72 


.46 


.39 


.33 


.23 


.24 


























.17 


.19 


.01 


.29 


•13 


.18 


.25 


• 30 


• 13 




























• 74 


.19 


• 59 


.54 


.37 


• 19 


.13 


.29 






























.17 


.68 


.48 


.37 


.22 


.08 


.21 
































.34 


• 27 


• 22 


.26 


.06' 


.23 


































.68 


.48 


• 35 


.31 


.24 




































• 30 


.22 


.31 


.22 






































,33 


• 36 


.46 








































.78 


.31 



.24 
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6 9 10 II 12 13 15 U . 17 IB lb 20 21 22 23 2^ 25 2A 27 28 



I 

2 
3 

*5 

7 
B 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

iU 

15 

1^ 

17 

16 

19 

20 

21 

2Z 

23 

24 

25 

2f^ 

27 

2d 



*W -*IB .07 
*.14 ..IB .42 .22 .00 

.12 -,07 -*0B .05 *.2l 
-.02 .53 -.17 

.12 .07 ,45 
-.07 



,43 -.17 .30 .05 .28 
.41 .11 ^.25 .17 -.30 
.74 -.29 .51 *.ll .53 
01 .13 -.01 



.10 
.37 
.11 
.38 •*37 
.00 ,IB 
-.3A 



^*00 .39 
.42 .13 
.13 -*23 
.01 .42 
.45 -.01 
.01 «43 
.13 



.bo 

*29 
.20 
.07 
.60 
.00 
.55 
.21 



.49 
-.43 
.« 

-.24 
.50 
.25 

-.07 

.54 
-.01 



.45 
*.2A 
.70 
-.13 
-.07 
.3B 
.33 
.OB 
,55 
-.37 
.42 
-.09 
.35 
.43 



.52 
-.24 

.77 
-.OA 
-.22 

.43 

.23 
-.13 

-.26 
.48 

-.OA 
.44 
.55 
.77 



.30 
-.06 
^27 
.00 
-.29 
.27 
.12 
-.41 
A7 
^.24 
.19 
-.21 
-.03 
.30 
.23 
.40 



.09 .30 



.06 -. 
.OA , 

.:b*, 

.10 
.12 -. 
.19 . 
.34 . 
.12 . 

. */ — . 

.17 -.03 
.U .03 
.08 .02 
.05 .09 



.21 
.01 



.32 
.23 



.15 -.08 
.70 



^34 
».20 
.3A 
-.21 
-.01 
.51 
.23 
.25 
.44 
'.21 
.11 
-.03 
.24 
.33 
.31 
.33 
*0X 
.5B 
. nfi 



.35 
-.40 
.75 
-.16 
-.09 
.34 
.15 
.06 
.52 
-.26 
.4B 
-.08 
.51 
.55 
.50 
.62 
.19 
.19 
.3B 
.36 



.10 
.09 
.32 
.10 
.06 
.20 
.23 

I 

.09 
.OB 
.17 
.21 
.30 
.40 
.17 
.30 
*36 
.30 
.57 



.17 
.19 
.22 
.10 
.29 
.17 
.OA 
.22 
.17 
.OB 
.06 
.16 
.11 
.25 
.18 
.26 
.19 
.06 
*.3SJ3 
*16 
.10 
>.0l 



.IB .17 

-.3f -.30 
.11 .24 

-.21 -.26 

-.27 -.22 
.06 ,13 
.11 .02 

-.19 -.22 
.20 .10 

-.11 -*05 
.24 .05 

-.12 -.17 
.22 -.01 
.34 .17 
.10 .07 
.13 *18 
.21 .24 
.01 .07 

-.17 .06 
.05 .OS 
.06 .03 

-.05 -*07 
.4B .50 
.43 



.01 

*.19 
.13 

-.03 

*.19 
.09 
.04 

^.13 
.08 

>.0l 
.00 

».09 
.07 
.17 
.03 
.07 
. 12 
.03 
.00 
.OB 
.06 

-.04 
.51 
.52 
.44 



.23 
-*13 
.10 
-.07 
-.19 
.OB 
.08 
-.09 
.13 
.07 
-.09 
-.01 
.00 
.10 
.03 
.11 
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.15 
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-.04 
.40 
.31 
.41 
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-.30 
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-.30 
.09 
.01 
-.17 
. .U 
-.04 
' .09 
-.13 
.13 
.26 
.03 
.16 
.03 
.15 
.OB 
.29 
.15 
.05 
J^6. 
.44 
*V 
.35 
*22 
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GRADE 10 - CORRHUtlON MATRIX 

,07 ,09 .28 ,37 *A0 .A3 *2A -,01 .23 ,11 .29 ,25 ,25 ,13 ,20 ,35 ,25 -.03 

,00 -,09 -^,17 -.15 -,U -,26 M ,09 .05 ,17 -,19 -.02 •,A5 ',27 -.ffi -,31 -,21 ^,25 

,2^ ,12 ,A9 ,AA ,^9 ,f9 ^,Af ^,10 .U -,02 ,57 *A8 ,A0 ,25 ,A1 ,53 , 27 , 30 

.09 ,0A -*08 -.09 -,06 -,06 ,06 -,05 -,05 ,0^ ,07 ,07 -,27 -,03 -,U -,U -.08 -.0^ 

,0*i ,35 .17 ,01 -.OA ->a3 -.OA .lA -,03 . 09 -.03 , 03 -.0(i -.19 -,18 -,13 -.1^ -,07 

.25 , 07 .A7 . 39 . 28 , 29 . 23 , 09 . 3^ ,51 ,32 ,31 ,0*i .11 -.07 -,0A ^.09 .00 

.13 -,11 Ah ,19 ,A3 ,36 ,A^ ^.12 .19 ,17 .22 ,18 ,17 ^,02 ,25 .29 ,15 .10 

.09 .32 .11 -.05 .U *05 .05 ^12 ,12 .13 .19 ,12 -*09 -.30 -,20 -.07 -,09 -.02 

9 -.01 .2A .06 .52 * 51 .69 .29 ,08 .21 .30 .53 ,A2 ,10 .02 .17 .21 .1^ .09 

10 *.07 ,28 .20 '.02 *.12 -,12 -.23 .01 -.10 *.02 -.02 -.11 .06 *09 *.12 -.08 -.U .09 

11 .17 .A7 .30 .17 .19 ,15 -*0^ .08 .1^ .31 .00 -.03 -.09 -.10 -,0A ,02 -.01 

12 . 29 . 22 ,13 .*08 -.10 -,03 . 03 -,12 . 07 . 08 .lA .07 -,07 .lA. ,20 .12 

13 .fiO ,31 *AA-.02 -,02 . lA ,17 ,36 * 15 ,17 .17 .15 ,12 .13 ,1A 
lA *A3 .55 .20 .02 .02 .13 ^37 .10 .11 ,10 ,18 .16 .2A .12 

15 II ^ , .79 *32" .00 .10 .13 V*'* .21 -*05 .25 ,A2 .21 .25 

16 * : ,31 .00 .OA ,16 ,56 *35 ,2A .10 .A3 .A6 ,37 ,26 

17 *10 .07 ,05 .2A ,19 -.02 -,02 .06., 15 *06 ^.02 

18 *A6 .76 ,01 -.02 -.13 -*22 -.lA -,08 ^.06 .03 

19 *51 *35 .AO .iJ5 -,01 .00 .11 ,09 -.01 

20 ' AZ ,11 -*12 -.21 -.17 -,12 -.09 -.06 

21 ' .61 *22 -,01 *27 .22 .OA -,03 

22 . Al .06 .2A .11 .02 .15 

23 V ' ,3A ,66 .65 ..52 ,38 
2A ' ^ ,31 .31 *35 ,37 

25 *63 .5A .38 

26 ' .65 .3A 
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CRADE 11 COKKELATIOK MATRIX 
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.14 
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',09 
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.12 


,19 


.25 
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-,08 


,03 


,15 
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,09 
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-,12 
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,02 
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,11 
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,27' 


-,0B 


,03 


-,20 


-,08 
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